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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Davis Protheroe is anxious to as- 
certain the parentage and ancestry of 
Charles Colby, Commissioner of the Navy, 
who died at Gunton House, the seat of his 
friend Sir Charles Saunders, K.B. 28 Dec. 
1771, aged 70. He is also desirous to 
know the way in which Thomas Colby, 
Clerk of the Cheque at Portsmouth, after- 
wards at Chatham, was related to Sir 
Thomas Colby, Bart., who names him as 
his kinsman in his will, dated 1729. This 
Mr. Colby died in 1750, aged 78, and his 
representatives are the Brady family, de- 
scended from the eminent versifier of the 
Psalms, and Sir George Bowyer, Bart. 

The same gentleman remarks in another 

communication. ‘* In the month of Oc- 
tober, 1831, you inserted in your Maga- 
zine a letter from me requesting any infor- 
mation which might illustrate the arms 
and quarterings of James Huysh, of Sand, 
in Devonshire. I ought not to forget that 
the questions involved in my inquiry may 
be interesting to some genealogists, and 
therefore I venture upon troubling you 
with a minute piece of genealogical in- 
formation which confirms the opinion I 
then expressed that the arms of Sir Tho- 
mas Seymer, Lord Mayor of London, 
must have been introduced by Bouchier 
into the coat of Huyshe. For I find 
that Dame Mary Seymer, in her will, dated 
24th Sept. 1553, and proved in 1556 in 
the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, men- 
tions her niece, Margaret Hywys, daughter 
of Robert ‘* Bost,’’ also Mary, daughter of 
said Margaret Huys, also James Hughes 
husband to the said Margaret. Ortho- 
graphy did not exist in that day. We 
have here James Huyshe, Margaret Bow- 
ser or Bouchier his first wife, and Mary 
their daughter, who we know was baptized 
the 7th Dec. 1554. I assume it as un- 
doubted, since I’ have the authority of 
several gentlemen of the Heralds’ College 
for the fact, that the word ‘niece’ was 
frequently used for grand-daughter at 
hat period. This use however is not so 
familiar, but that I think it is to be wished 
that some of your correspondents would 
favour us with an accumulation of instances 
in which the relationship is proved, and 
the sense in which the term is used is 
clearly defined, and not as here where the 
word is adduced as a proof of the rela- 
tionship.”’ 

Alpha wishes us to call the attention 


of Polish antiquaries and the eminent 
English engineers at present engaged in 
the construction of a bridge at Kiev in 
that country, to a question of much his- 
torical and geographical importance. A 
tract has lately been published in Dub- 
lin, entitled ‘‘ A vindication of the 
Bardie accounts of the early invasions of 
Ireland, with a verification of the River 
Ocean of the Greeks.’’ In this tract the 
author, assuming the truth of the ancient 
testimonies to the bursting of the Thra- 
cian Bosphorus, and the consequent dis- 
charge of a great part of the waters of the 
Euxine, proceeds to argue that before that 
occurrence the waters, being maintained 
at a high level, must have flowed over the 
low plain of Poland, and proceeded either 
to the Baltic Sea or the North Sea; con- 
stituting the mighty River Ocean of 
Homer, and the other Greek poets, and 
furnishing a navigable course both for 
commerce and the migration of races. The 
possibility of the truth of this suggestion 
would be determined by ascertaining THE 
HEIGHT OF THE GREAT POLISH PLAIN, 
It is roughly estimated by the author of 
the tract at about 300 feet. But he 
relies on a loose statement that a balloon 
could pass over almost the whole of Po- 
land at a height of 20 toises (120 feet) 
without meeting obstruction. It would 
be a great boon to historical literature if 
the present opportunity of determining 
the question were taken advantage of. 

A. Raven remarks ‘ there were only 
seven copies printed of the first edition of 
the Basri1con Doron of King James I. ; 
can any of your bibliographical readers 
oblige me by informing me in whose pos- 
session they are now to be found ?”? 

We have to acknowledge the receipt 
of a portable instrument for fumigating 
plants in greenhouses or elsewhere, called 
Brown’s Patent Fumicator. It is 
certainly superior to instruments for the 
same purpose hitherto in use, inasmuch 
as it is easily managed, and delivers the 
smoke in a dense mass, but cool, instead 
of scorching, as has been hitherto the case, 
whereby the plants to which it was applied 
were often much injured. 

Errata.—P. 452, the death of James Bryant, 
at Newmarket, is placed erroneously under 
Norfolk, instead of Cambridgeshire. 

P. 453, in the account of Wm. A. Shuldham, 
for his younger brother Samuel, read Lemuel. 
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THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE GYPSIES IN EUROPE. 


PERHAPS there is no phenomenon 
in modern history so singular and 
mysterious as the sudden appearance 
throughout Europe of that wandering 
people, who have been known in dif- 
ferent parts by the title of Cingari, 
Zigeuner, or Zincalis (apparently a 
name of Oriental origin), Bohemians, 
or Egyptians, from the countries from 
whence their migration was supposed 
to have begun, or, as the latter has 
been corrupted in our language, Gyp- 
sies, and who have ever since re- 
mained in all the countries in which 
they settled a people apart from 
the rest of the population. The his- 
tory of this strange nomadic race has 
employed various writers, but writers 
who in general have been much better 
acquainted with their modern con- 
dition than with their earlier move- 
ments ; and indeed these are not very 
easily traced by the dim light of an- 
nalists, who had matters of greater 
public interest to narrate, and who 
took little notice of the wanderings of 
a few restless beggars or marauders, 
unless where they had created some 
momentary excitement, which pro- 
duced results that were not to be 
overlooked. ‘Thus even the best of 
our writers on this subject, including 
the most recent, Mr. Borrow, have 
fallen into errors and misunderstand- 
ings, most of which would be avoided 
by a careful reference to original 
authorities. A French antiquary, M. 
Bataillard, has collected these autho- 
rities with great care in several num- 
bers of the valuable but here little 
known publication, the Bibliothéque de 
Ecole des Chartes, and we think it 
will not be uninteresting to the English 


reader if we give briefly the substance 


of his researches. 
It has generally been taken for 
ies first made 


granted that the Gy 
their appearance in Europe in the 
fifteenth century ; but documents have 
been recently brought to light which 
appeee to furnish sufficient evidence of 
their existence in two different and 
widely separated localities at a much 
earlier period. A charter of Boleslas V. 
king of Poland, dated in the year 1256, 
speaks of a class of the population of 
of that kingdom popularly named 
Szalassii (advene qui vulgariter Sza- 
lassii vocantur) in terms which led to 
the supposition that the name belonged 
to a tribe of veritable Gypsies. is 
opinion, however, was disputed, and it 
could not easily be sustained with a 
single document which contained no 
more precise information. But since 
the publication of his first articles on 
this subject, M. Bataillard has, in an 
article published in the same journal, 
within the last few months, referred to 
other documents recently discovered 
in Poland and Wallachia, which ap- 
ar to leave no doubt that the Sza- 
assii spoken of in Boleslas’s charter 
were Gypsies, and shew that they still 
continued to exist under that name in 
the fourteenth century. The docu- 
ments thus referred to are charters of 
two woiwodes of Wallachia, in 1386 
and 1387, conferring a donation on the 
monastery of St. Anthony by their 
uncle Wladislas, in 1370, of forty sa- 
laschi of Cigani, or, in other words, of 
forty tents of Gypsies. At this time, 


therefore, the Gypsies of Poland and 
Wallachia, although still living in 
tents, and probably nomadic in their 




















habits, seem to have had some sort of 
local settlement, at least a temporary 
one, and to have paid a certain tax or 
tribute of so much a tent or family, 
which was what was given to the mo- 
nastery. It is to the tax levied on the 
Szalassii that the older charter of Bo- 
leslas V. refers. 

We find during this same early 
period, in Cyprus, Gypsies who were 
advene, or of a foreign race, and who 
present most of the characteristics of 
those of modern times. They are men- 
tioned by an English traveller to the 
East, Symon Symeonis, whose narra- 
tive was printed at compa, 4 by 
Nasmith, from a manuscript in Corpus 
Christi college, in 1778. This writer 
visited Cyprus in 1332, and he relates 
that he saw there a race of ag 
living in the open country, who fol- 
lowed the Greek ritual, and pretended 
to be descendants of Cain. 


“ They rarely, or ever,’’ he says, “ re- 
main in one place more than thirty days ; 
but ever, as though bearing God’s curse 
with them, after the thirtieth day, go like 
vagabonds and fugitives from one locality 
to another, in the manner of the Arabs, 
with small, oblong, black, low tents, and 
run from cavern to cavern, because the 
place where they establish themselves be- 
comes in that space of time so full of 
vermin and filth that it is no longer habit- 
able.”* 


This passage had been overlooked 
by most former writers on the subject, 
but its truth is confirmed by the know- 
ledge that they were there under the 
name of Cingani in the following cen- 
tury, and that at that time they seem 
rg aoe been somewhat in the position 
of those of Poland and Wallachia at 
the previous period. A curious cir- 
cumstance has been pointed out with 
regard to the latter. There has been 
seecvet an edict of Birger, King of 

weden, dated the 12th of March, 
1303, and which refers to a similar 
edict as published by Birger’s father, 
which banishes from the kingdom va- 
rious classes of vagabonds, and espe- 
cially ““vagabonds called Sculuara, and 
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strangers who are in the service of no 
one, who are known to have committed 
in many Pp me secret murders, rob- 
beries, and thefts, and many other in- 
tolerable mischiefs.” The northern 
antiquaries have pointed out the simi- 
larity of this edict to those of a later 
period which were expressly directed 
against the Gypsies; and we are told 
that one of the names still given to the 
Gypsies in Sweden is Skojare, of which 
Sculuura has been supposed to have 
been a corruption, and both are ima- 
gined to have some connection with 
the Szalassii of Poland. If this be 
correct, it would seem that the first 
wanderings of the Gypsies towards the 
west had taken place along the shores 
of the Baltic. 

The foregoing facts seem to leave 
little room for doubt that the Gypsy 
tribes had made their appearance in 
the parts of Europe bordering on the 
Black Sea, and also in the island of 
Cyprus, as early as the thirteenth cen- 
tury. We have no direct information as 
to whence they came, and it is not a part 
of our design to investigate the notices 
which have been preserved of them in 
Asia ; but the most probable explana- 
tion seems to be that those of Poland 
and Wallachia made their way into 
Europe along the shores of the Euxine. 
At a later period the Cingani of Cyprus 
pretended that they had come origi- 
nally from Egypt. Hence, in France, 
where wandering parties of Gypsies 
seem to have come both from the 
south and from the north, they were 
called indiscriminately Bohemians and 
Egyptians, and sometimes they were 
spoken of as Saracens. 

The grand migration of the Gypsies 
towards the west appears to have com- 
menced at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. From 1417 to 1438, a few 
bands, or perhaps only one small band, 
of Gypsies from Bohemia seem to have 
wandered over western Europe, as 
though to explore it, before their fel- 
lows came abroad in greater numbers. 
Their departure from Bohemia is 
traced in the first of the years just 





* Tbidem et vidimus gentem extra civitatem, ritu Greecorum utentem, et de genere 
Chaym se esse asserentem ; quee raro vel nunquam in loco aliquo moratur ultra xxx. 
dies, sed semper velut a Deo maledicta vaga et profuga post xxx" diem de campo in 
campum, cum tentoriis parvis, oblongis, nigris, et humilibus, ad modum Arabum, de 
caverna in cavernam discurrit, quia locus ab his habitatus post dictum terminum efficitur 
plenus vermibus et immunditiis, cum quibus impossibile est habitare, 
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named,* towards the end of which 
they suddenly made their appearance 
at the mouth of the Elbe. A contem- 
porary chronicler, a monk of Lubeck 
named Hermann Corner, has given us 
an account of their appearance, and 
describes their route among the Hanse 
towns. They began at Luneburg; then 
crossed the Elbe and proceeded to 
Hamburg; and then, following the 
shores of the Baltic, they visited suc- 
cessively Lubeck, Wismar, Rostock, 
Strahlsund, and Greifswald. Accord- 
ing to the account of the chronicles, 
the number of adults forming this band 
was three hundred, and reckoning the 
children they were probably not much 
under five hundred, for the Gypsies 
have always been remarkable for the 
number of their children. They had 
two chiefs, a “duke,” and a “count,” 
who ruled over them and acted as 
judges. Although they seem often to 
have separated into small bands in 
their march, they followed each other, 
and acknowledged one leader. They 
are described as being very ugly, and 
very dirty, and dark like Tartars, 
which soe the name = —— 
ople applied to them, though the 
Palled Ginasion Secanes.} te of 
the men rode on horses, while others 
traveled on foot; the women and 
children were carried in the baggage 
waggons. They pretended that after 
having been converted to Christianity 
they became apostates and returned to 
their former paganism, in punishment 
for which their bishops had imposed 
upon them by way of penance that 
they should lead a wandering life for 
seven years. ‘They showed letters of 
protection which they had obtained 
from different princes, among which 
there is said to have been one of Sigis- 
mund King of the Romans, and these 
procured r a friendly receptions from 
princes and prelates of the Church, and 
in towns and fortified places. Never- 
theless they were soon known for in- 
corrigible thieves, and the people of 
the towns would not allow them to 
enter their walls, but forced them to 
encamp in the open fields. Some of 
them were even arrested and punished. 
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We trace the further route of this 
band by other chroniclers, for their 
appearance was so novel and singular 
that it was everywhere taken notice 
of as a remarkable event. On quit- 
ting Greifswald they entered Misnia, 
where they committed so many thefts 
and other disorders, that the margrave 
found it necessary to expel them. In 
the spring of 1418 this wandering 
horde came to Lei sip and thence 
they spread shecuigh esse, entered 
the country of the Grisons, traversed 
the canton of Appenzell, and pene- 
trated into that of Zurich. The Swiss 
chroniclers have been led into some 
extraordinary exaggeration of the 
numbers of these strange wanderers ; 
one, Tschudi, estimates them at forty 
thousand ; Stumpf says fourteen thou- 
sand; and another makes it only four- 
teen hundred ; but even for that num- 
ber we can only account by supposing 
that they had been joined new 
parties of their wandering brethren— 
a supposition for which we have no 
direct authority. 

The Gypsies appeared before Zurich 
on the last day of August, 1418, and 
encamped outside the town, on the 
banks of the Limath. They remained 
there six days, and then went to Baden 
in Argow, where they separated into 
two bands. They are described by the 
Swiss chroniclers as being generally 
dark, men, women, and children, and 
as having their dukes, counts, and 
lords. They are said to have called 
their chief Duke Michael of Egypt. 
These repeated stories of their origin 
and history, though we may be sure 
they were fictions, are singular. They 
pretended that they had been driven 
from Egypt by the Sultan and the 
Turks, = that they were condemned 
to pass seven years as miserable 
vagabonds. They seemed now to have 
restrained their evil propensities, for 
the Swiss, we are told, found them to 
be honest people, and good Christians ; 
they were poorly clothed, but they had 
much gold and silver upon them, and 
paid freely for all they eat and drank. 

When we consider all the circum- 
stances, and especially the evident in- 





* Borrow, by some strange confusion of the original authorities, has made this band 
of Gypsies to consist of three thousand, and has made some other erroneous state- 
ments regarding them. 

+ From whence the German name Zigeuner, still applied to them. 
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crease in their numbers, we can hardly 
avoid the conclusion that there had 
been a general rendezvous of the scat- 
tered parties of Gypsies in Switzerland. 
Their passage through Switzerland 
was rapid, and they seem only to have 
crossed its north-eastern extremity. 
Of the two parties into which they se- 
parated at Baden, one crossed the 
extremity of the Jura mountains, 
while the other appears to have entered 
the grand duchy of Baden, and to have 
one to Strasburg thesame year. Onthe 
first of November of this same year, a 
party of these wanderers, estimated at 
about three hundred, came to Augs- 
burg. They were probably the main 
body of the band, as they had with 
them the two dukes and the two 
counts. They pretended here to be 
exiles from Asia Minor, and to be 
skilful fortune-tellers; but they were 
soon found to be thieves and rogues. 

We can now no longer follow these 
people in their route, although from 
time to time they make their appear- 
ance in different places in a manner that 
shows that they never remained long 
stationary. e learn from a curious 
document published by M. de Laplane 
in his History of Sisteron in Provence, 
that the Gypsies arrived before that 
town on the first of October, 1419, and 
that they had already wandered over 
the greater part of Provence. The 
people of Sisteron were alarmed at 
this invasion, and would not allow 
them to enter the town. They re- 
mained in a field outside, encamped 
like a party of soldiers, and the people, 
imitating the example of other towns 
of the South, sent them provisions. 

During the three following years, no 
known chronicler has preserved any 
account of the wanderings of this sin- 
gular people. Many of them probably 
perished during this period, others 
perhaps separated from their compa- 
nions, and the passports they had ob- 
tained from the Emperor and others 
may have lost their force. Those 
who remained together resolved to 
visit Italy, and to obtain new letters 
of protection from no less a personage 
than the Pope. 

On the 18th of July, 1422, a troop 
of about a hundred individuals, in- 
cluding women and children, presented 
themselves at Bologna, and took up 
their lodgings in the arcades of the 
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gate di Galiera, with the exception of 
their duke, who lodged in a tavern. 
The description of these people given 
by the Bolognese chronicler agrees 
with that of the more northern writers. 
He tells us that their duke, who was 
their only chief, and was named An- 
drew, called himself duke of Egypt, and 
asserted that, having become a rene- 
gade to his Christianity, the King of 

ungary, who was at this time the 
Emperor Sigismund, had seized upon 
his land and thrown him into prison ; 
then, having expressed his repentance, 
he and four thousand of his people 
were baptized anew; all who refused, 
being put todeath. The King of Hun- 
gary then enjoined them as a penance 
to wander over the world for seven 
years, to visit the Pope at Rome, and 
then to return to their own country. 
On their arrival at Bologna they had 
completed five years of their wander- 
ing, and about half of them were dead. 
They pretended further that they had 
a decree of the King of Hungary, which 
gave them the privilege of robbing 
during those seven years, wherever they 
might be, without being amenable to 
justice. This in fact seems to have 
been their chief occupation during the 
fortnight they remained at Bologna, 
where they were allowed to lodge in 
the city. They exercised publicly the 
profession of fortune-tellers, and the 
wife of their duke especially was said 
to be skilful in divination. The women 
of Bologna crowded to them, and few 
left them without having been made 
victims of their cupidity. They wan- 
dered about the town seven or eight 
together, and entered people’s houses 
without hindrance, but, when they left, 
something of value was always missing, 
and they entered the shops less to buy 
than to steal. It was found necessary 
to issue a proclamation forbidding the 
citizens to hold communication with the 
Gypsies on pain of grievous punishment ; 
and this proclamation further authorised 
those who had been robbed to rob 
the Gypsies in their turn. This was a 
kind of justice new to the offenders; 
and when some of the citizens who had 
suffered by their depredations broke 
into their stable and stole the best of 
their horses, they restored some of the 
stolen articles in return for it, and 
then left Bologna. This was about the 
lst of August, and on the 7th of the 
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same month we find them encamped 
before Forli, to the number, accord- 
ing to the old chronicler of that place, 
of two hundred individuals. 

They were evidently on their way 
to Rome, and, although we have no 
particulars of their visit, it seems cer- 
tain that they went there, and that 
they succeeded in their object of ob- 
taining letters of protection from the 
Pope. They then returned to Switz- 
erland, and in the same year, 1422, 
I appeared at Bale and at Wiesen- 
thal, under the name of Zigeiner. As 
they seem to have increased in num- 
ber, their separated bands appear to 
have been again united under their 
old chief, for the chronicler of Bale, 
Wurstisen, calls him duke Michael of 
Egypt. Their letters of protection 
procured them a passage throughout 
the territory, although they were 
looked upon with great dislike by the 
peasantry. They had now invented a 
new story relating to their origin: 
they said that they were the de- 
scendants of those Egyptians who re- 
fused hospitality to Joseph and Mary, 
when they fled into Egypt with the 
infant Jesus, and that for this reason 
they were condemned by God to a life 
of misery and vagabondism. They 
seem now to have been on their way 
in search of the Emperor, to obtain a 
renewal of his letters of protection. 
For five years they almost disappear 
from our sight. We only learn from 
the Diarium of Andrew of Ratisbon, 
that a band of Gypsies was wanderin 
about Bavaria in 1424, who showe 
letters of protection of the Emperor 
Sigismund, especially one dated at 
Zips on the 23rd of April, 1423, 
(which Andrew prints,) and that they 
appeared before Ratisbon on the 21st 
of September, 1426. 

The year following, 1427, when 
France was desolated by the English 
wars, and the invaders were at the height 
of their power in that country, the 
Gypsies showed themselves suddenly 
before Paris. Their appearance was so 
extraordinary, that the contemporary 
French chronicler, known as the 
Bourgeois de Paris, has given us a 
rather detailed account of them. There 
came, on the 17th day of the month of 
August, twelve men on _ horseback, 
two of whom were a duke and a count. 
They told the old story, with slight 
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variations, of their having come from 
Egypt, and of their conversion and 
apostacy; but they said now that it 
was the Pope who had condemned 
them to seven years’ wandering, of 
which five were now past ; in fact, it 
was about five years since they were 
at Rome. They also showed letters 
of the Pope, which enjoined the pre- 
lates of the Church to assist them with 
their charity. On the 29th of August, 
the remainder of the band arrived, 
who were estimated in all at from a 
hundred to six score. They said that 
they were about a thousand or twelve 
hundred when they left their country, 
but that the rest had died in the 
course of their wanderings, and that 
among them they had lost their king 
and their queen. 'The Parisians would 
not admit them within their walls, 
but directed them to take up their 
lodgings at St. Denis. “And when 
they were there,” says our informant, 
“there was never seen more people 
going to the fair of Landit than went 
from Paris, St. Denis, and the neigh- 
bourhood, to see them.” It appears 
from the description of the Bourgeois 
that their dress and manners exhibited 
the atest ee although they 
had rings of silver in their ears, some- 
times more than one in each, which 
they said was a mark of gentility in 
their country. Their children amused 
the Parisians by performing mounte- 
bank feats, while the women “ were 
sorceresses who looked into people’s 
hands, and told them what had hap- 
pened to them, and what would 
their future fortunes ; and they raised 
strife among married people, for they 
said to the man, ‘thy wife has n 
unfaithful to thee, and to the women 
they spoke in the same way of their 
husbands. And,” he adds, “ what was 
worse, in talking with people, either by 
art magic or otherwise, or by the aid 
of the evil one, or by sleight of hand, 
they made their purses empty, and, as 
ople said, filled their own.” The 
ourgeois acknowledges that he went 
to see them three or four times, 
and saw none of these evil doings ; 
but they were the whole talk of Paris, 
until at length the Archbishop went to 
them in person, accompanied with a 
friar minor, and gave them “a fair 
preaching,” and excommunicated them. 
They now found it necessary to change 
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their quarters, and on the eighth of 
September they departed on their way 
to Pontoise. 1429 they were at 
Arnheim in the Low Countries. From 
their dark visages, and the regions from 
whence they were supposed to come, 
the populace in many parts of France 
named them Saracens. The chronicle 
of Metz tells us that, “on the fifth day 
of the month of June, 1430, there 
came to Metz some Saracens of the 
country of Egypt, who said they were 
Regtioes, and they were in number 
full a hundred and fifty, men, women, 
and little children, and, as they said, 
there was with them a duke and two 
knights ; and they were very ugly peo- 
ple.” We have at present no informa- 
tion as to how long they remained in 
France, but we find them in 1432 at 
Erfurt, and we know that in 1433 
they visited Bavaria. 

his is the last trace we have of 
the wanderings of, the small band of 
Gypsies which first made its appearance 
in western Europe, now soon to be 
swallowed up in a much more general 
invasion. Every circumstance con- 
nected with it, the tradition it carried 
with it, its letters of protection, its 
leaders, shew that it was one identical 
party, whose appearance in different 
places we are thus able to trace from 
the surprise which attended it, and 
which made it worthy of the notice of 


- the old local chroniclers. Whether this 


band returned to its first home after 
the date last mentioned, we are unable 
to state—perhaps they went to shew 
a nearer route to the Hiner of Europe 
than the shores of the Baltic; but we 
learn from the annals of Bavaria that 
in "sa the Zigeni, as the Gypsies are 
there called, made their appearance in 
that country, no longer led by dukes 
and counts, but under the direction of 
a king, who is named Zindl, or, as the 
Latin gives it, Zindelo. They came 
direct from the borders of Turkey and 
Hungary, although they still persisted 
in the story told by their predecessors 
that their original country was Egypt, 
that they were descended from the 
men who refused hospitality to the 
Virgin Mary and her child, and that 
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they were condemned to wander seven 


ears. They are described as living®™ 


y robbery and fortune-telling. 

It seems evident that the general 
migration of these people into Kurope 
was now taking place, but it has been 
less noticed because the sensation they 
caused arose not from their novelty, 
but from their numbers and boldness. 
In the years which followed 1438, ee 
seem to have been spreading in 
directions. They appear to have made 
their first entry into Spain by the 
eastern extremity of the Pyrenees in 
1447.. The old annals of Catalonia 
tell us that on the second of June in 
that year “there entered Barcelona a 
duke, a count, and a great multitude 
of Egyptians called Gitanos, flying 
from that province occupied by the 
Mahometans to conserve their faith; 
they scattered themselves over Spain, 
and from these descend the Gitanos.”* 
It is hardly necessary to observe that 
the name for the Gypsies in Spain is 
still Gitanos. m 

On the 12th of December of the 
year just mentioned, as we learn from 
the archives of that city, a hundred 
and twenty of these “Saracens,” as 
they are there called, presented them- 
selves at the Hétel-de-Ville of Or- 
leans, demanding “alms to pass the 
country,” and they received six livres 
and eight sols. On the 7th of No- 
vember, 1453, from sixty to eighty 
of the “ Egyptians, vulgarly called 
Saracens,” as they are described in the 

aper recording this fact, went from 
urtisolt in France to the little town 
of Chappe, and attempted to obtain by 
force a lodging in the town. During 
the rest of this century, and at the 
commencement of the following, we 
find these people, under the name of 
Egyptians and Bohemians, scattered 
over various parts of France, and be- 
coming so numerous and troublesome 
that they were made the subject of 
legislative enactments. Such also was 
the case at the same time in other 
countries, and in Switzerland they had 
become so insolent that when opposed 
they attacked the officers of justice. 
It was probably about the com- 





* A ii. de junio entraron en Barcelona un ducque, un conde, y grande multitud de 
Egipcios, a quienes clamavan Gitanos, retirando se de aquella provincia ocupada de 
Mahometanos para conservar la fe; dividieron se por Espana, y destos descienden 


los Gitanos. 
1 
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mencement of the sixteenth century 
that they passed over into England. 
They were doubtless in this country 
early in that century, but the first men- 
tion we know of their existence here is 
made in the act of Henry VIII. against 
them passed in 1531. As they had to 
cross the sea to arrive in this island, 
and they were certainly here in great 
numbers at the date last mentioned, it 
is difficult to imagine how they can 
have passed over hither without at- 
tracting greater public attention. In 
King Henry’s act of parliament they 
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are described as an “ outlandish people 
calling themselves Egyptians, using no 
craft nor feat of merchandise, who ave 
come into this realm and gone from 
shire to shire, and place to place, in 
great company, and used great, subtle, 
and crafty means to deceive the people, 
and also have committed many heinous 
felonies and robberies.” This name of 
Egyptians given to them in England 
proves that our Gypsies came over 
trom France; it was retained here 
until corrupted into our modern name. 
Tuomas Waieut. 





THE PROPER DIVISION OF KING LEAR INTO ACTS. 


Mr. Ursan, 

IDO not know whether you will 
consider the question which forms the 
principal subject of the inclosed paper 
as falling properly within your pro- 
vince. It is closely connected, how- 
ever, with an inquiry of some interest 
in the history of our national drama: 
viz.— What was the actual practice of 
stage managers in Shakspere’s time 
with regard to the division of the acts ? 

Every one who has studied the art 
of composition in any department 
knows how much depends upon the 
skilful distribution of those stages or 
halting-places, which, whether indi- 
cated by books, cantos, chapters, or 
paragraphs, do in effect mark the com- 
pletion of one period and the com- 
mencement of another, and warn the 
reader at what point he should pause 
to recover an entire impression of what 
has gone before and prepare his ex- 
pectation for what is coming. It is this 
which enables him to see the parts in 
their due subordination to the whole, 
and to watch the development of the 
piece from the point of view at which 
the writer intended him to stand. 
Now in an acted play, the intervals 
between the acts form such decided 
interruptions to the progress of the 
story, and divide it into periods so very 
strongly marked, that a writer who has 
any feeling of his art will of course 
use them for the purpose of regulating 
the development of his plot and guiding 
the imagination of the spectator : and, if 


he does so use them, it is manifest that 
these intervals cannot be shifted from 
one place to another without materiall 
altering the effect of the piece. It 
often happens, however, that for the 
actors or the stage-mechanist, a dif- 
ferent division is much more conve- 
nient; and in modern revivals of old 
plays we continually see changes made 
in the distribution of the acts, with a 
view no doubt to some convenience of 
this kind, though the effect of the play 
upon the feelings and imagination of 
the spectator is almost always injured 
thereby; actors being commonly better 
judges of their own business than of 
the poet’s. I know no reason for sus- 
pecting that it was otherwise in the 
time of Shakspere, at least in his later 
life, when he had ceased to take an 
active part in the management of the 
theatre: on the contrary, from the 
fact that in the old quarto editions of 
his plays the acts are never divided 
at all,* it may be fairly inferred 
that the true importance of those di- 
visions was not generally appreciated. 
What direct evidence there may be as 
to the fact, I do not know: perhaps 
you or some of your learned corres- 
pondents can inform me. But I think 
the inclosed remarks will show that it 
is a question of more than mere anti- 
quarian interest, and well worth the 
attention of editors and critics, as well 
as of stage a 

ours, &e. J.S. 





* In Steevens’s “ Twenty Plays, &c. published from the originals,” there are only three 
in which the divisions of the acts are marked: viz.— The Merry Wives (2nd copy); Love’s 
Labour’s Lost; and The Taming of the Shrew ; and these were all printed after 1623, 
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Suspicious as I am of all criticisms 
which suppose a want of art in Shak- 
spere, I could not but think that there 
are faults in King Lear. I could not 
but think that in the two last acts the 
interest is not well sustained; that 
Lear’s passion rises to its full height 
too fm , and his decay is too long 
drawn out. I saw that in Shakspere’s 
other tragedies we are never called on 
to sympathise long with fortunes which 
are desperate. As soon as all hope for 
the hero is over the general end fol- 
lowsrapidly. Theinterest rises through 
the first four acts towards some great 
crisis ; in the fifth it pauses for a mo- 
ment, crests, and breaks; then falls 
away in a few short sad scenes, like 
the sigh of a spent wave. But it was 
not so in Lear. The passion seemed 
to be at its height, and hope to be 
over, in the third act. After that, 
his prospects are too forlorn to sustain 
an interest sufficiently animating; the 
sympathy which attends him too dreary 
and depressing to occupy the mind 
properly for half the play. 1 felt the 
want of some coming event, some 
crisis of expectation, the hope or dread 
of some approaching catastrophe, on 
the turn of which his fortunes were 
yet to depend. There was plenty of 
action and incident, but nothing which 
seemed to connect itself sufficiently 
with him. The fate of Edgar and 
Edmund was not interesting enough ; 
it seemed a separate thing, almost an 
intrusion = the proper business of 
the piece: I cared only about the fate 
of Lear. 

But, though this seemed to be a great 
defect, I was aware that the error 
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might be in me; I might have caught 
the play in a wrong aspect, and I 
waited in the hope of finding some 
new point of view round which the 
action would revolve more harmo- 
niously. In the mean time there was 
another defect, of less moment as I then 
thought, but so striking that I could 
not be mistaken in pronouncing it in- 
defensible upon any just principle of 
criticism. This was the battle in the 
fifth act: a most momentous battle, 
yet so carelessly hurried over that it 
comes to nothing, leaves no impres- 
sion on the imagination, shocks the 
sense of probability, and by its own 
unimpressiveness makes everything 
seem insignificant that has reference 
to it. It is a mere blank, and, though 
we are fold that a battle has been 
fought and lost, the mind refuses to 
take in the idea. How peculiarly im- 

ortant it was to avoid such a defect 
in this particular instance I had not 
then observed; I was struck only with 
the harshness, unexampled in Shak- 
spere, of the effect upon the eye of a 
spectator. In other cases a few skilful 
touches bring the whole battle before 
us—a few rapid shiftings from one 

art of the eld to another, a few 

urried greetings of friend or foe, a 
few short passages of struggle, pur- 
suit, or escape, give us token of the 
conflict which is raging on all sides ; 
and, when the hero falls, we feel that 
his army is defeated. A page or two 
does it; but it is done. s a contrast 
with all other battles in Shakspere, 
observe that of which I am speaking. 
Here is the whole scene as it stands in 
the modern editions. 


“ Scene II. A field between the two camps. Alarum within. Enter with drums 


and colours Lear, CorDELIA, and their forces ; and exeunt. 


Enter Evaar and Gioster. 


Edg. Here, father, take the shadow of this tree 


For your good host; pray that the right may thrive ; 
If ever I return to you again, 


I’ll bring you comfort. 


Gio. Grace go with you, sir. 


Alarums. Afterwards a retreat. 


Give me thy hand,’”’ &c. 


Re-enter EpGar. 


Away, old man, give me thy hand, away, 
King Lear hath lost, he and his daughter ta’en ; 








AEE NT 
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This is literally the whole battle. 
The army so long looked for, and on 
which everything depends, passes over 
the stage, and all our hopes and sym- 
pathies go with it. Four lines are 
spoken. The scene does not change ; 
but “alarums” are heard, and “ after- 
wards a retreat,” and on the same field 
over which that great army has this 
moment passed, fresh and full of hope, 
reappears, with tidings that all is lost, 
the same man who last left the stage 
to follow and fight in it. 

That Shakspere meant the scene to 
stand thus, no one who has the true 
faith will believe. Still less will he 
believe that, as it stands, it can admit 
of any reasonable defence. When Mr. 
Macready brought out the play at 
Covent Garden in 1839, he endeavoured 
to soften the harshness of the effect by 
two deviations from the text. The 
French army did not pass over the 
stage, and so some room was left for 
imagining the battle already begun; 
and during the absence of Edgar five 
or six lines transferred from a former 
scene were put into the mouth of 
Gloster, by which some little time was 
given for its disastrous issue. Both 
these alterations are improvements on 
the text as it now stands, so far as 
they go,—but they certainly go a very 
little way; and I think nobody can 
have seen the play as then acted with- 
out feeling that the effect of that scene 
was decidedly bad. 

When I saw it myself, the unac- 
countable awkwardness of this passage 
struck me so forcibly, that I tried to 
persuade myself (all other appearances 
notwithstanding) that the play must 
have been left in an unfinished state. 
I had almost succeeded, when it sud- 
denly occurred to me that by a very 
simple change in the stage arrange- 
ment the whole difficulty might be 
made to disappear. Upon careful ex- 
amination I found that every other 
difficulty disappeared along with it; 
and I am now quite satisfied that it 
was the true arrangement which Shak- 
spere contemplated. 

My suggestion has this peculiar ad- 
vantage and presumption in its favour, 
that it does not involve the change of 
a single letter in the original text. It 
is simply to alter the division of the 
acts; to make the fourth act close, a 
scene and a half further on, with the 
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exit of Edgar in the passage just 
quoted, and the fifth commence with 
his re-entrance. Thus the battle takes 
place between the acts, and, the ima- 
gination having leisure to fill with 
anxiety for the issue, it rises into its 
proper importance as one of the great 
periods and pauses of the story, and a 
final crisis in the fortunes of Lear. 
The first act closes, as the first burst 
of Lear's rage is over, with the final 
renunciation of Goneril. The second 
leaves him in utter desolation, turned 
forth into the night, the storm gather- 
ing, madness coming on apace. At 
the conclusion of the third the double 
tempest of the mind and of the elements 
has spent its fury, and the curtain 
falls upon the doubtful rumour of a 
new hope, and distant promise of retri- 
bution. At the point where I think 
the fourth was meant to end, suspense 
has reached its highest pitch ; the ru- 
mours have grown into certainties ; 
the French forces have landed : Lear's 
phrenzy has abated, and if the battle 
be won he may yet be restored; “ the 
powers of the kingdom approach apace ;” 
the armies are now within sight of each 
other, and “ the arbitrement is like to 
be bloody.” Last of all, “ Enter” (to 
take the stage direction as it stands in 
the old quarto, in which the divisions 
of the acts are not marked) “ Enter the 
powers of France over the stage; Cor- 
delia with her father in her hand;” 
Gloster alone remains to “ pray that 
the right may thrive ;” and as the cur- 
tain falls we feel that the “bloody 
arbitrement” is even now begun, and 
that all our hopes hang on the event. 
Rising again, it discloses “ alarums 
and a retreat.” The battle has been 
fought. “King Lear hath lost; he 
and his daughter ta’en ;” and the busi- 
ness of the last act is only to gather 
up the issues of those unnatural divi- 
sions, and to close the eyes of the 
victims. 

As there is nothing in Shakspere so 
defective in point of art as the battle- 
scene under the present stage-arrange- 
ment, so, with the single change which 
I have suggested, there is not one of 
his dramas conducted from beginning 
to end with more complicated and in- 
evitable skill. Under the existing ar- 
rangement the pause at the end of the 
fourth act is doubly faulty, both as 
interrupting the march and hurry of 
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preparation before it has gathered to 
a head, and as making, by the inter- 
position of that needless delay, the 
weakness and disappointing effect of 
the result still more palpable. Under 
that which I propose, the pause falls 
precisely where it ought, and is big 
with anxiety and expectation. Let 
the march of the French army over 
the stage be presented with military 


pomp and circumstance, “Cordelia 
with her father in her hand” paren. | 
(for thus the dependence of Lear an 
his fortunes upon the issue is brought 
full before the eye), and let the in- 
terval between the acts be filled with 
some great battle-piece of Handel, 
and nothing more I think could be 
hoped or wished, 





WHEN Cardinal Pacca wrote this 
book, detailing his own fortunes, and 
those of his master, Pope Pius VIL, 
he little thought that he was fore- 
shadowing the history of another Pius, 
ninth of the name, who would esca 
from Rome, and sit, in safety from the 
oppression of French friendship, at the 
hearth of a Neapolitan sovereign. Not 
that there would have been a lack of 
guiding admonition had Cardinal Pacca 
remained dumb. Brennus, who asked 
for a vine-stock, drank of other blood 
than that of the grape. The great 
Constable brought more desolation on 
the ancient city than it had ever en- 
dured at the hands of the fiercest bar- 
barians, a desolation which swept it, in 
spite of the treaty of peace made by 

ourbon’s co-lieutenant. Pius VI. was 
pulled down from his state by hands 
that at first were professedly raised 
towards him in respect ; and Pius VII. 
was stripped both of his ay and 
dignity by men who had originally de- 
clared that in entering Rome they 
were simply and in good faith passing 
on their way to the invasion of Naples. 
Thus general history would have justi- 
fied Pius [X. in abandoning his capital, 
when he heard from Paris the far, but 
fatal, cry, “En avant Gaulois et 
Franes !” 

Cardinal Pacca was Prime Minister 
to Pius VII. when the French army 
took possession of Rome in 1808. For 
a cardinal he was a singularly enlight- 
ened and liberal man. Though reve- 
rencing the Romish Church and the Ro- 
mish court, the best he can say of the 
pontifical government is that itis a mas- 
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terpiece, not of divine, but of human 
policy! When he entered upon the 
administration of that policy he found 
the papal power like the sick lion in 
the fable, every ass had his heel raised 
at it. It had been weakened by the 
faults of vicious popes, this he acknow- 
ledges ; and he anticipates the obvious 
objection that the elections of all popes 
are divinely directed, by dogmatically 
pronouncing that all the wicked wear- 
ers of the tiara usurped the triple 
crown by sacrilegious means. He la- 
bours hard to display his own master 
in the light of a hero, but as con- 
stantly betrays that he did not believe 
him to be one. He points out that 
when popes of the olden time got into 
trouble. their first care was to put their 
persons in safety. Pius VII. on the 
contrary magnanimously risked his 
life and liberty by remaining in Rome. 
To be sure, the Cardinal adds, that it 
was perfectly impossible to get him 
away ; and allows that had Pius made 
his escape he would in nq degree 
have mended his fortunes. As it was, 
the papacy fell, but Pacca consoles 
himself with the idea that many a 
greater institution had fallen before it. 

When Napoleon felt France firm 
under his feet and obedient to his nod, 
he restored the full worship of the Gal- 
lican Church, and Pius crowned him 
for his good service; but Napoleon 
took to creating new dioceses, and 
nominating bishops both to these and 
to older sees. Thereon arose a feud 
between the Pontiff and the Emperor. 
The former refused to sanction the 
imperial nominations ; whereupon the 
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French occupied Rome. The mild 
Pontiff became blind with fury, and it 
required all the Cardinal’s discretion 
to guide the footsteps and control the 
temper of that great functionary whom 
men were taught to think infallible. 
The timid master and his faithful 
servant shut themselves up for months 
in the Quirinal palace, preparing mea- 
sures to deter Napoleon from proclaim- 
ing the incorporation of the States of 
the Church with the French empire, 
or to punish him should he resort to so 
sacrilegious an extremity. The mea- 
sures were at last devised, and in some- 
thing of the spirit of “ Forcible Feeble.” 
The Cardinal was beset by the Pope as 
to what should be done. “ We will 
excommunicate the Emperor,” said 
Pacca. ‘The Emperor would in such 
case certainly execute the Pope,” sug- 
gested the Abbé Ducci. “ That would 
only be one martyr the more,” answered 
the Cardinal, “ for the papal record to 
be proud of.” “But Napoleon will 
hang the minister who counsels it.” 
“ That is no canonical reason for with- 
holding the advice,” replied the daunt- 
less pro-secretary. “ Well, well,” said 
the procrastinating Pontiff, “let us wait 
until we are driven to our last resource; 
we will not speak Latin until we are 
fairly driven to it!” Deliberations 
like these were interrupted on the 
10th June, 1809, by the brazen throats 
of the French artillery, announcing, in 
unwelcome thunder, that Italy had 
sunk into a mere province of Gaul. 
The Pope and the Cardinal gazed at 
each other, and both simultaneously 
uttered the hallowed declaration of the 
Redeemer, “ It 1s FINISHED !” 

In counter-defiance, forth issued the 
excommunication ; the poor Pope, as 
he flung it forth, with his arm upheld 
by the Cardinal, bewailing with a very 
un-papal sort of bewilderment, that 
the expressions in it were rather strong! 
The Emperor, with Victory seated on 
his helm, was far away, triumphing on 
the shores of the Danube. Procul a 
Jove, procul a fulmine, would have been 
the remark of a man of mould less 
stern. Napoleon dragged down the 
ge Jupiter to earth, and smashed 

is thunderbolts ! 


On the 6th of July, 1809, the Qui- 
rinal was forced at daybreak, with little 
difficulty, and General Radet sounded 
areveillée in the old halls, which brought 
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the Pope and his little court from their 
beds in haste; but not in haste so 
great as to sacrifice dignity. The two 
parties looked for a moment at each 
other in perfect silence, which was at 
length broken by a half apology from 
the French general for what he had 
done, an announcement that the tem- 
poral sovereignty of the Pontiff was at 
an end, and a promise to convey the 
Pope and the Cardinal to General 
Miollis, governor of Rome, for further 
information. In reliance on this pro- 
mise, Pius and the Cardinal entered a 
carriage, the doors of which were im- 
mediately made fast; the General 
mounted the box, and the horses gal- 
lopped off with the two astounded cap- 
tives. When the latter discovered the 
deception that had been put upon them, 
they were momentarily affected, and 
but momentarily. They were in state 
dresses, without provision of any sort 
for their future comfort, and with less 
than half-a-crown between them. The 
Pope congratulated himself and the 
Cardinal that they had at least left be- 
hind them the Bull of Excommunica- 
tion, against which they were satisfied 
neither king nor kaiser could maintain 
an effectual struggle. 

It was sunrise as the carriage rolled 
through the Porta del Popolo and took 
its way, with its illustrious burthen, 
towards Tuscany. The heat became 
insufferable towards noon, particularly 
as the two prisoners were accoutred in 
their official robes, and the blinds 
were closed, to prevent recognition on 
the part of a sympathising people. 
At Viterbo the Pope hungered. “ In 
a miserable room, that contained only 
one old broken chair, the only one in 
the house probably, the Pope, seating 
himself at a table covered with an ex- 
tremely dirty table-cloth, ate an egg 
and a slice of ham. . . . Towards the 
evening the Pope was thirsty, and as 
we were not then in the neighbour- 
hood of any house, the quartermaster, 
Cardini, filled a bottle from a stream 
that ran at the roadside, and brought 
it to the Holy Father, who drank, and 
was refreshed exceedingly.” While 
changing horses at Bolsena, a friar 
stood by the carriage, unconscious of 
whomit contained, and entered into very 
unreserved conversation with General 
Radet, as to an epistolary correspon- 
dence which had passed between them. 
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The Pope listened, and remarked that 
the friar was a “scamp.” “Che frate 
briccone !” said he, as the carriage pro- 
ceeded on its journey. The day’s tra- 
velling terminated at Radicofani, where 
the captives arrived a little before mid- 
night, benumbed with cold, without a 
single change of linen to relieve them 
of that which was now almost frozen 
to their backs, and dispirited more 
from fatigue than from want of courage. 
The Cardinal records, with a cheerful 
complacency, that, in the full and im- 
posing habit of his rank, he helped the 
maid servant of the little inn to make 
the papal bed. It was a sorry couch, 
but on it the Pope flung himself, attired 
as he was, and the Cardinal followed 
his example in a room adjoining. 

The Siewing evening the travellers 
resumed their journey, continuing it 
day after day through an excited and 
menacing population, and with one 
overset, in which the Pope’s seat was 
ominously broken to pieces. They 
reached Grenoble on the twenty-second 
of July. After a sojourn there of 
ten days, the Pontiff was privately 
carried off in the middle of the night, 
and before day-break on the first of 
August the Cardinal found himself 
a state-prisoner, travelling alone to- 
wards the dreary fortress of Fenes- 
trelle in Piedmont. He reached his 
destination on Sunday the sixth of 
August, and entered his prison, not 
without emotion. The fortress reared 
its frowning height in an Alpine 
region on the Piedmontese frontier, 
at an elevation where rigorous winter 
held continual reign. In his miserable 
cell he sat alone; no confessor was 
permitted to approach him ; pen and 
ink were forbidden ; the smallest com- 
fort was only to be had by purchasing 
it. The only thing given him was a 
book. To his horror it was a volume 
of Voltaire, which he looked at with 
indignation, and then read through! 
With time came better treatment, and 
the Cardinal was furnished with a 
Bible, religious books, a few amusing 
volumes, and occasional newspapers. 
The fortress was usually made a place 
of detention for prisoners of the lowest 
class and greatest wickedness. Butsoon 
after the Cardinal’s arrival the prisoners 
consisted chiefly of priests, suspected 
of caring less for the interests of 
Napoleon than for those of the Pope. 
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Among them were the arch-priest of 
Fontenelle, a worthy Lombard, who 
“talked of nothing but the fat con- 
dition of his capons, and the excel- 
lent wine left in his habitation;” and 
a rural priest from the diocese of 
Forli, whom the Cardinal describes as 
“worthy” too, but “ corpulent” also. 

During the three years and a half 
— by the illustrious captive within 
the walls of this fortress, he encoun- 
tered. no hardship which he felt so 
acutely as the deprivation of a priest- 
confessor. He was thus disabled from 
receiving the sacrament, which he 
could not do without confessing im- 
mediately previous. How he contrived 
to procure the forbidden spiritual com- 
fort he shall himself relate. Suwa narret 
Ulysses— 


“T determined to procure for myself 
the consolation of receiving the sacrament, 
in spite of the government. Accordingly 
T gave instructions to my chamberlain to 
communicate my wish to be confessed 
to Don Sebastiano Leonardi, priest of 
Madigliano, who was one of my fellow- 
prisoners, and to request of him to en- 
deavour to come at night secretly to my 
chamber, on the vigil of the Most Holy 
Nativity. Don Sebastiano readily complied 
with the suggestion, and, concealing him- 
self in the corridor, took an opportunity, 
when the sentry had turned a little aside, 
to make his way, by crawling on all-fours, 
to my chamber dvor, which was opened 
on a pre-concerted signal. Had not my 
mind been then fully intent on the sacred, 
fearful, ceremony we were about to per- 
form, I should have had difficulty to re- 
frain from laughter at the extraordinarily 
comic theatrical appearance of the” worthy 
but corpulent ‘‘priest, as he entered.crawl . 
ing barefooted into my room, in the man- 
ner above related. 1 performed the act 
of confession, and, after thanking him for 
the charitable service he had rendered me, 
and bidding him beware of being seen on 
his return through the corridor, added, 
jocosely, ‘that it would grieve me if, on 
any account, he were to be invested anew 
with the order of the Iron Crown,’ allud- 
ing to the chain by which he had been 
girded by the gendarmes on his way to 
the fortress. . . . Before he took his de- 
parture, however; we concerted a scheme 
by which I might in future be enabled to 
administer to myself the eucharist with- 
out the knowledge of any of the autho- 
rities in the fortress. The priests, my 
fellow-prisoners, were in the habit at the 
celebration of their mass of making use of 
a very ordinary chalice, and other worn- 
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out ragged implements, which they bor- 
rowed in the little village of Fenestrelle ; 
and on the occasion of the principal festi- 
vals they used to procure from my cham- 
berlain my own chalice, my cope, and my 
other sacred vestments, all of which, after 
the service of the day was over, they re- 
turned in the evening in a basket. I there- 
fore proposed to Don Sebastiano, that at 
the ensuing festival of the Epiphany he 
would have the kindness to consecrate for 
myself one Host, in addition to those that 
might be required for the rest of the pri- 
soners, and that, having deposited it in my 
chalice, he would bring it himself in the 
evening with the rest of the things in the 
basket. In the evening of the festival of 
the Epiphany Don Sebastiano punctually 
made his appearance, and returned the 
basket, as usual, at my door, to my cham- 
berlain, from whose hands I took it, and, 
drawing forth the consecrated particle 
from the chalice, placed it on the sill of 
one of the windows, which I had pur- 
posely converted as nearly as possible to 
the form of an altar, upon which two 
candles stood continually burning the 
whole ensuing night. My confusion may 
be readily imagined at being under the 
necessity of performing that evening, in 
that very chamber, those actions that the 
functions of life demand. My good cham- 
berlain, while preparing the table, and 
waiting upon me at supper, as he passed 
the temporary altar above-mentioned, made 
invariably the usual genuflexions, with 
the same gravity and devotional reverence 
as if he had been in a church; which 
spectacle, were it not for the sacred object 
to which it related, would have seemed 
ridiculous. Early the next morning I ad- 
ministered to myself the sacrament... . 
During the latter part of my captivity 
there were no less than nineteen priests, 
together with myself, in the fortress; by 
each of these a mass was celebrated every 
day in the prison, which total nuraber of 
nineteen masses exceeded the number cele- 
brated at that time in one day in any 
cathedral in Italy.’’ 

To the ecclesiastical inmates of the 
fortress, all of whom hoped to obtain 
their liberty through the “ powerful 
patronage” of St. Peter, the position 
of the Pope was a matter of much in- 
terest and anxiety. From Grenoble 
he had been hurried to Savona, and, 
when Napoleon wished to exact the 
concordat from him, he was as un- 
ceremoniously hurried from Savona to 
Fontainebleau. Such scant courtesy 
was exhibited to the fallen Pontiff 
that not only was he made to travel 
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day and night, but the holy father was 
not permitted to get out of his car- 
riage, “ which, during the short periods 
every evening while the attendants 
and servants of the illustrious pri- 
soner were taking refreshment at the 
inn, was regularly, with the Pope in- 
side, dragged into the coach-house !” 
Many of the captives hoped that the 
concordat would purchase for them 
their long-desired freedom. To many 
the hope was a vain one. Hopes as 
strong had been entertained that the 
birth of the King of Rome would 
open to them an era of liberty. Two 
hours after midnight, on the 2lst 
March, 1811, a hundred and one dis- 
re of cannon from the ramparts 
of the fortress announced to the 
captives and the neighbourhoodaround 
that Maria Louisa had given birth to an 
heir to her husband’s fortunes. They 
roared forth the assurances of the 
Emperor’s gratified pride; but the 
noisy message yielded no promise of 
mercy. For two years longer Pacca 
endured his melancholy fate with 
dignified resignation; and it was not 
till February, 1813, that he was sum- 
moned to join the Pope at Fontaine- 
bleau. With a touching sorrow he 
embraced his fellow-captives; the 
tears were in his eyes as he gazed 
again upon the early spring-flowers in 
the fields ; emotions of a saddened joy 
filled his heart as he heard the sound 
of church bells come to him upon the 
free air. He might have had an oration 
in every town on his way had he 
chosen to tarry for it; but affection 
for his illustrious master, and an eager 
desire to reach him in time to do good 
service to him and to the Church, 
drove him, as it were with winged 
heels, to Fontainebleau. For three 
years and a half the Cardinal had been 
subjected to a cruel captivity for hav- 
ing been over faithful to the Po 

when placed in antagonism with the 
French Emperor. His hot and loving 
haste therefore speedily brought him 
into the presence of the Pontiff within 
the gilded gloom of a palace of sad 
memories. Pacca looked with strained 
vision on the pale, emaciated, hollow- 
eyed old priest, who, “ with the glare 
of a man grown stupid,” advanced a 
few steps to meet him, and welcomed 
the thoroughly astounded Cardinal 
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with the remark that he “did not 
expect him so soon!” 

The poor Pope indeed was in a 
state of pitiable perplexity, but his 
lamentations were changed into tem- 
porary glee when Pacca pronounced 
that there was a remedy for the exist- 
ing evil. The evil was, that the 
Pontiff had signed away his supremacy 
over the Romish Church to the Em- 
peror whom he had excommunicated, 
and was now in a condition of continual 
repentance for the act. He mourned 
his great error, but showered a childish 
and querulous blame upon the Car- 
dinals and Bishops, who had, he said, 
dragged him to the table and forced 
him to subscribe to the ee 
dictated concessions! Poor infalli- 
bility, to what a complexion wast thou 
brought at that moment, when, of 
thine own movement, thou couldst not 
make a step without erring! And 
yet this infallibility is stoutly vouched 
and defended by Cardinal Paceca, even 
when the pte looked least like 
that of which it bore the name. 
The Pope, he says, when he betrayed 
his Church and gave up some of its 
best privileges to gratify a crowned 
usurper, whom he had solemnly de- 
voted to the nethermost Gehenna, 
erred only because he was treating of 
a mundane affair! Had he had to pro- 
nounce authoritatively upon a ques- 
tion of faith, the Cardinal assures us 
that it was a matter of perfect and 
absolute impossibility that a Pope 
could err in the most infinitesimal 
degree! He might not have sense 
enough to find his way through a 
wood, but he certainly held the clue 
whereby to unravel the most im- 

netrable mysteries that veil the 
Throne of Thrones ! 

In a few days the Cardinal was 
compelled to proceed to Paris to pay 
his respects to the Emperor. It 
was during his absence that the 
famous concordat was definitively 
signed. A knowledge of this fact did 
not render Paris any the more attrac- 
tive to Pacca. The city he does not 
scruple to designate as “the devil’s 
workshop,” and the Pantheon (in 
which church Napoleon graciously 
accorded a resting-place, by the side 
of Voltaire and Rousseau, to such of 
the Italian Cardinals as might die 
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during their sojourn in France), as 
“Satan’s ante-chamber.” To his in- 
terview with the Emperor he looked 
forward with considerable anxiety. 


“Oh the 22nd I went at the hour ap- 
pointed to the Tuilleries, and was con- 
ducted into a large apartment which I 
should rather call a hall, where were as- 
sembled several of the emperor’s minis- 
ters, some military officers of high rank, 
and the Archbishop of Tours, all of whom 
had come to attend the sovereign of 
France at his first appearance in the morn- 
ing. A short time after I had entered 
the chamber, while I was looking with my 
eyes fixed upon the door that opened into 
the apartments of Napoleon, I heard with 
somewhat of a palpitating heart the an- 
nouncement of the emperor’s presence, 
and at the same time, or a moment after- 
wards, he appeared, dressed in a very 
simple uniform, coming out of the room 
adjoining. He at once advanced into the 
middle of the hall where we were all as- 
sembled, and having, witha rather savage- 
looking expression of countenance, thrown 
a sweeping glance along ‘ae circular line 
of persons in the room, ne came near to 
where I was standing, and stopped five or 
six yards from me. Then the Ministre 
des Cultes, who was standing close to me, 
told him ‘ that I was the Cardinal Pacca.’ 
The emperor with a serious look, having 
first repeated the words ‘ Cardinal Pacca,’ 
advanced one pace nearer towards me, 
and then immediately assuming a con- 
siderably more benign cast of features, 
‘ Pacca,’ said he, addressing himself to 
me, ‘have you not had a little taste of a 
fortress?’ ‘Three years and a half, sire,’ 
I replied. Upon which he bent his head 
a little towards his chest, and at the same 
time making a motion with his right hand 
on the open palm of his left to imitate 
writing, apparently with the intention by 
such an action of justifying my sentence 
of imprisonment before the persons pre- 
sent. ‘Was it not you,’ said he, ‘ who 
wrote the bull of excommunication?’ In 
answer to this, neither thinking it oppor- 
tune nor expedient to urge anything in my 
own defence, for fear of bringing on my- 
self perhaps some rabid invective, I made 
no reply; upon which Napoleon, seeing I 
was silent, added, ‘but now we must forget 
all that is past,’ alluding to the tenth 
article of the Concordat of Fontainebleau, 
where the emperor promises to restore to 
his favour the cardinals, bishops, priests, 
and laymen who had incurred his indig- 
nation on account of circumstances which 
I need not just now recapitulate.”’ 


When the Emperor, after asking the 
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Cardinal where he was born, and re- 
ceiving for answer, “ At Benevento,” 
passed on to question other members 
of the court circle, the Cardinal felt, 
as he says, that he had been let off 
cheaply. He owed his escape, per- 
haps, to the contented expression in 
which he clothed both his face and 
speech. This was ever the wisest way 
in which to meet the Master of France. 
Grave himself, he misliked gravity in 
those around him. His spirit was akin 
to that of Nero, who flung Thrasea to 
the executioner for no better reason 
than that he always looked solemn, 
“ike a schoolmaster.” 

The cardinal takes the opportunity 
of his return to Fontainebleau and the 
conclusion of the Concordat, which 
substantially transferred the tempo- 
ralities and some of the spiritualities 
of the Church to Napoleon, to nar- 
rate at considerable soe the de- 
tails of the means taken to induce the 
Pontiff thus to betray his trust. If 
these details ive not history, they will 
be found of excellent use to those who 
write history. Their use lies in their 
honest truth. The Cardinal, not with- 
out a blush, paints his master the Pope 
as he was—always of the opinion of 
the last comer, alternately yielding and 
obstinate, dignified when answering 
Napoleon from a distance, but ecstatic 
with childish joy when the two were 
together and the Pontiff received an 
embrace from the bear whom he had in 
vain tried to muzzle. The Concordat 
was no sooner signed than hundreds of 

ersons who had hitherto looked upon 
Pius VII. as an oppressed saint, tore 
his portrait down from their bed-sides 
and destroyed it amid expressions of 
contemptuous wrath. This and other 
public results vexed the harassed spirit 
of the bewildered Pope. The Cardinal 
plainly told him that his signature was 
invalid, for, though he was infallible, 
he had no right to subscribe to the 
injury of the Church over which he 
presided. But the act was done; a 
fait accompli, however, reckons for 
nothing with Rome, and the Pontiff, 
under advice, resolved to retract. One 
excuse alleged for him by the puzzled 
Cardinal is, that when he so signed 
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away his dignity and power he hoped 
that for a time the act would remain 
unknown. 

It was a matter of some difficulty to 
conclude the retractation. The Pope 
was helpless, and feared to write any- 
thing, as during his absences at mass 
the French attendants about him in- 
variably opened his drawers, desk, and 
trunks in search of letters. The Car- 
dinals could do little when they met 
together at table, for invariably there 
presided at the feast the most dis- 
agreeable of Amphitryons. This was a 
certain Colonel Lagorse, director of 
the mounted gendarmerie, and, in 
plain phrase, the jailor over the Pope 
and the Cardinals. This rough dragoon 
had been a monk, but had exchanged 
the cloister for the camp, and, as he 
sat armed and belted at the Cardinals’ 
table, his unsavoury phrases as much 
astounded the venerable circle as those 
of the naughty Vert-vert scandalised 
the nonnettes of Nantes.* 

However, in spite of the lynx-eyes, 
fine ears, and rough qacch of the 
colonel, the Cardinal contrived to get 
the act of retractation drawn up, 
signed by the Pope, and forwarded to 
the Emperor. The latter took no 
further notice of it than by issuing a 
decree in due course signifying that, 
by consent of the Pontiff, the Concordat 
was now a law of the empire of France. 

One thing more significant we must 
remark as having followed, namely, 
the arrest of some of those Cardinals 
who were considered to have been most 
instrumental in influencing the Pope. 
The holy father, reduced to a limited 
society, became more than ever like 
“old Double,” and endless were the 
jokes made by the lively French 
Richegs at the long and tedious nothings 
which the Pope would repeat touching 
the quiet days when he was Bishop of 
Tivoli or of Imola. Savary, Duc de 
Rovigo, was chief of the police when 
the Pope was at Fontainebleau. He 
states that his holiness never opened a 
book, but preferred to pass his time 
in “ stitching and mending holes in his 
clothes, sewing a button on his breeches, 
and washing, with his own hands, his 
dressing gown, on which he had a habit 
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of allowing snuff to fall in large quan- 
tities.” The Cardinal is very indignant 
at this detail. He calls it impertinent 
and audacious; he even says it is “ridi- 
culous ;” but he does not say that it is 
untrue. As for the Pope residing ina 
palace where there was a superb library 
without ever taking a book down from 
its shelves, he remarks that “the accuser 
who cast such a censure on Pius VII. 
was evidently not aware that for a 
pious, religious man, a crucifix and a 
picture of the most blessed Virgin are 
alone an ample library, sufficient to 
employ him by night and by day for 
years successively.” 

Thus the Pontiff sat with “ his hands 
in his girdle,” as the Cardinal ex- 
presses it, until they were taken out 
for him, when, in the summer of 1813, 
on news of a ministerial congress as- 
sembling at Prague, he wrote or signed 
a letter to the Emperor of Austria im- 
ploring his aid to re-establish the rights 
of the holy see. The congress, how- 
ever, was dissolved before the Em- 
peror received the letter. But, in the 
mean time, the imperial fasces of France 
were loosening, and the government, 
recognising coming events with tole- 
rable accuracy, dispatched now a lady, 
now a bishop, to the Pope, for the pur- 
pose of inducing him to enter into a 
new treaty. The Pontiff, emboldened 
by the perils which beset Napoleon, 
refused to enter into negociations an 
where but at Rome. The Frenc 
government, by no means anxious that 
the Allies should crown their great 
triumph of overthrowing an empire by 
giving freedom to a pope, suddenly 
dispatched the latter, on the 23rd 
January, 1814, to his capital. 

With all the treatment heaped upon 
the Pope by the government of France, 
a treatment rendered the more diflicult 
to bear by the conduct of the bishops 
nominated by Napoleon, to the French 
Church and her illustrious sons the 
Cardinal renders noble testimony. In 
the glory awarded to name after name 
we cordially agree, but with one very 
notable exception. Among the men 
of whom the Cardinal thinks that the 
Gallican Church may be proud is 
*Tencin!” Now, De Tencin, priest, 
abbé, bishop, archbishop, and cardinal, 
by virtue of his sister the mistress of 
the Regent, has certainly no claim to 
appear in the first rank of French ec- 


clesiastics. He and his famous sister 
Claudine were two adventurers from 
the neighbourhood of Grenoble, who 
started in life with the understanding 
that they took partnership in fortune. 
The sister was a gay flirt and a ten times 
gayer nun; but she was in no con- 
dition to help her brother (who, like 
St. Vincent de Paul, played at cards, 
but without invariably cheating, as 
Madame de Sevigné says the saint 
did), until after she had become the 
mother of d'Alembert, and had com- 
menced that career during which she 
passed from the arms of the Regent 
Orleans to those of his minister, the 
atheistical Cardinal Dubois, and even 
looked graciously upon John Law, in 
order to induce the would-be Mis- 
sissipian duke to embrace the religion 
of Rome. Prompted by Claudine, Law 
was received into the Romish Church 
by her brother, whom she herself had 
dragged up to greatness; and the 
achievement gave birth to a quatrain 
which more than a century ago called 
up musical echoes in the Rue Quin- 
campoix. 

Foin de ton zéle seraphique 

Malheureux abbe de Tencin, 

Depuis que Law est Catholique, 

Tout le royaume est Capucin. 
We fear that the Cardinal’s admira- 
tion of De Tencin arose from the cir- 
cumstance that the latter was a fierce 
antagonist of the Jansenists; and per- 
haps too because Benedict XIV. never 
forgot the soft impression which Made- 
moiselle de Tencin had made on Car- 
dinal Lambertini. 

During the month of January, 1814, 
Cardinal Pacca was transferred from 
Fontainebleau to Uzes in Languedoc. 
Savary assured him that the authori- 
ties of Uzes had been written to, to 
make his residence there as agreeable 
as possible; but he had scarcely arrived 
there after a fifteen days’ journey than 
the wicked sous-prefet shewed him a 
private letter from the duke orderin 
that magistrate to beset the Cardin 
with spies, and to do what he possibly 
could to frighten him. The arch man 
of law, with a smile, recommended him 
accordingly to be prudent and cir- 
cumspect. But he was in too good a 
temper to turn conspirator, as may be 
seen from the glee with which he 
narrates that “three maid servants, 
dressed with great propriety, got ready 
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the bed,” and adds, with a honest 
heartiness which does him infinite 
credit, that he preferred such pretty 
attendants to persons who “ are alike 
disagreeable to the senses, and in ap- 
pearance such as one is only too happy 
to be rid of as soon as possible.” 

While the Cardinal remained at 
Uzes, the Allies were gaining victories 
that were purchasing his liberty, a boon 
which was acquired all the sooner when 
Wellington descended into France 
from the Pyrenees and startled her 
egesol 4 with the first tap of an Eng- 

ish drum that had sounded in Lan- 
edoc since the days of the Black 
-rince. With the news of the entry of 
the Allies into Paris, the Cardinal of 
his own good will assumed his freedom, 
and on the 22nd April, 1814, he turned 
his face towards the sunny fields of 
Italy. Of the record of his travel there 
is nothing more touching than the in- 
cident at Le Luc, where he refused a 
solicitation to visit Napoleon’s sister, 
the Princess Borghese, but, immediately 
repenting of his refusal, hastened to 
show his respect to a fallen lady, and 
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to comfort her in her season of trouble. 
The worthy Christian priest no longer 
remembered the offence of one who in 
the hour of her beauty, her power, and 
her pride, destroyed the church which 
adjoined her palace, for the sufficient 
reason that the organ kept her awake, 
and the incense made her head ache! 
Pauline loved him ever afterwards. 
We cannot conclude without no- 
ticing, in terms of admiration, the far- 
seeing judgment passed by the Cardinal 
on the political system that up to his 
time, and since his death, has guided 
the movements of the Papal govern- 
ment. This judgment is conclusive 
against the policy of an exclusively 
ecclesiastical administration. To the 
Cardinals of 1801, Pius owed much of 
the misfortune that befel him after that 
period. Of late years we have seen 
nothing to prove that profit has been 
made of the experience afforded by 
history. The Cardinals of Pio Nono 
demonstrate the contrary; betraying, 
as they do, partial blindness, narrow 
views, and miserable lack of energy. 





WHO WERE THE “ GREGORIANS”” ALLUDED TO BY POPE. 


Mr. Ursan, March. 
MY attention having been drawn to 
a question in the Gent. Mag. for 
April 1791, p. 318, as to the origin 
and character of a society called the 
Gregorians, and Mr. Hawkins of the 
British Museum having shewn me two 
badges and the official sword of a 
society of that name, I have been in- 
duced to make some inquiries on the 
subject, the result of which I have the 
pleasure of laying before your readers. 
It is somewhat singular that a few 
years after the insertion of the above 
ae a sermon was preached before 
the Wakefield Gregorians, by the Rev. 
R. Munkhouse, minister of St. John’s 
in that town, from which and from 
the preface to his collected works the 
character of the Gregorian Society at 
that time (1798) very clearly appears. 
In his preface he says : 


P. 23. ‘“‘ Of Freemasonry many and 
eloquent have been the panegyrists: of 
Gregorism, not afew. These are sister so- 
cieties, no less upright and amiable in their 
principles than venerable for their an- 
tiquity.” 


In the sermon alluded to, which is 
dedicated to William Frederick Prince 
of Gloucester, and “Grand” of the 
ancient and honourable Order of the 
Gregorians, Mr. Munkhouse acknow- 
ledges his ignorance of the origin of 
the society, but he characterises it as 
an institution which professes to 
strengthen the bonds of brotherly 
affection, to supply the wants and 
lighten the burthen of adversity, and 
he complains that it should be so little 
known. (Vol. ii. p. 55.) In the same 
sermon, he supposes that the order 
may have subsisted for many ages, 
without leaving any authentic evidence 
of its origin. ‘He closes his address by 
an exhortation to perseverance in the 
virtues mentioned above, and warns 
his hearers against the infringement 
of temperance and moderation in their 
entertainment. 

From these extracts it seems evident 
that in the year 1798 there was little 
in the objects of their institution to 
distinguish the Gregorians from the 
Freemasons. 


In another sermon, by Mr. Munk- 
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house, preached before the Gregorians, 
and dedicated to William Windham, 
esq. M.P., the same virtues are dwelt 
upon as the bond of the society ; and 
after its delivery a subscription was 
made, which had been sanctioned by a 
chapter of Gregorians held on 22nd 
March, 1798. ‘The amount collected 
was 80/. 17s. which was forwarded to 
the ministry of the day, as a patriotic 
donation in furtherance of the means 
for supporting “the present desperate 
struggle with an insolent, abandoned, 
and ferocious foe.” Vol. iii. 73. 

This ebullition of loyalty was pro- 
bably called forth by a threatened act 
for the suppression of seditious so- 
cieties. The Gregorians were evi- 
dently anxious to prove that they were 
not otherwise than loyal, and ought 
therefore to be allowed to remain as 
an existing society. But the Act of 
39th George III. cap, 79, favoured 
only the ,_ section 4 They were 
excepted from the operation of the 
act by sec. 5; but all other secret so- 
tieties were suppressed. 

The effect of that act was to drive 
other societies to unite with the Free- 
masons, and after that period we hear 
no more of Gregorians, Gormagons, 
Antigallics, &e. Mr. Munkhouse hints 
at this consequence of the change in 
the law in another discourse, addressed 
“to the right worshipful the master 
and the wardens, officers, and brethren 
of Allmann’s Lodge [of Freemasons] ; 
16 May, 1799.” At the period of the 
general suppression, it appears that 
odges or meetings of the Gregorians 
existed in London, Norwich, ‘Ponte- 
fract, and Wakefield.* 

I had thus arrived at a knowledge 
of the general nature of the association 
and the termination of its existence, 
but its origin and early history yet re- 
mained to be discovered; and these 
were the more worthy of investigation, 
inasmuch as I found that this society 
had been alluded to, although not ina 
very complimentary manner, by Pope. 
In the fourth part of his Dunciad, 
published in 1742, speaking of the 
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numerous minor secret associations 
then existing, and assisting in con- 
ferring honorary titles and degrees 
upon the children of dullness, the great 
poet remarks— 


Some deep Freemasons join the silent race, 
Worthy to fill Pythagoras’s place: 
Some botanists, or florists at the least, 
Or issue members of an annual feast. 
Nor pass the meanest unregarded, one 
Rose a Gregorian, one a Gormagon. 
Dunciad, iv. 1. 576. 
In the united note of Pope and 
Warburton on this line, the societies 
mentioned are explained to be “a sort 
of lay-brothers, two of the innumerable 
slips from the root of the Freemasons.” 
ut in several masonic songs the 
Gregorians are ridiculed and refused 
the full dignity of Freemasonry thus :— 


The Grigs, Antigallics, and others they say 

Have set up their lodges and mimic our way ; 

But frogs claim a curse, when they croak from 
the fen, 

And monkeys a kick, when they imitate men ; 

In vain, shallow mortals, ye rivals would be 

Tothe man whois owned for a mason, and free. 


Thus it appears that whatever their 
origin they did not arise from within 
the masonic body, and were considered 
by masons as rather parasites and imi- 
tators, than slips or offshoots of their 
society. 

At this point of the investigation I 
fortunately fell upon a printed sermon 
entitled “The Gregorian Account, or 
the Spiritual Watch; asermon preached 
to the Society of the Gregories dwellin 
in and about the city of London, an 
assembled in the church of St. Michael 
Cornhill, June 19th, 1673, by Francis 
Gregory, D.D.f Rector of Hambleton, 
in the county of Bucks, one of his 
sacred Majesty's chaplains in ordinary. 
London, printed by E. Fletcher for 
Richard Royston, bookseller to his 
most sacred ajesty. 1673.” to. 

A preface to the sermon is ad- 
dressed— 


“To my esteemed friends, Capt. Jeremie 
Gregory, citizen and goldsmith of London, 
and Mr. Philip Gregory, citizen and mer- 
cer, stewards of the Gregories feast the 





* In the Gregorian chapter held 22 March, 1798, the fifth resolution runs thus :-— 
‘“* That these, our proceedings, be forthwith notified to our e/der and much respected 
brethren of the Norwich and Pontefract chapters, in a full assurance that they will be 
pleased to express their approbation of them.’’ 

t+ A notice of Dr. Gregory is to be found in Wood’s Fasti Oxonienses, ii. 258, 
Bliss’s ed., in which this sermon is mentioned among his other works. 
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nineteenth of June, 1673, and to the rest 
of that loving society.’’ 

In the same preface the preacher, 
in allusion to the circumstances of the 
meeting, remarks—“‘ When you had 
designed your publick meeting, it was 
well contrived to meet in God's house 
first,” which seems to indicate that the 
meeting referred to was either the first 
of its kind or the first which had been 
begun by divine service. The preacher 
states further, “I am one of your 
number, and have the honour to wear 
your arms, and bear your name.” 
to accept their invitation to preach on 
And on that ground he had been moved 
that occasion. 

‘* ¢ For the hearers being Gregories,’ he 
remarks, ‘ methought it might be hand- 
some if the preacher were so too; and 
there being a young Gregory to be bap- 
tised,* methought it would not be un- 
suitable, since the godfathers and god- 
mothers were Gregories, that some Gregory 
or other should wash the infant’s face, 
and (though no Pope nor Papist) sign its 
forehead too . . . that the whole work of 
the day might be carried on by persons of 
the name; and that your church might 
have furniture of the same denomination 
for its pews, its pulpit, and its font.’ ’’ 

There arealso prefixed to the sermon 
some commendatory verses signed “ Jer. 
Gregory,” addressed “ To the Society 
of the Gregories, upon the Name and 
Meeting at St. Michael’s Cornhil, the 
19th of June 1673.” 

At the conclusion of his sermon the 
preacher enforces the duty of watch- 
fulness by the following argument :— 

‘*One argument . . J must press upon 
myself, and you who are my namesakes 
too, and that’s this; we are obliged to 
watch by that very name which we bear ; 
I do not mean onely our general Christian 
name, but our particular surname too. . 
Let’s but remember that our very name 
doth import and promise vigilance. Let’s 
remember also that there is in our coat of 
arms a lion, who is not only the most 
generous but the most watchful creature, 
and this lion not dormant, not couchant, 
but passant, and upon his legs too. And 
methinks, since we bear the lion, that 
emblem of nobility and vigilance, in our 
arms, it would be dishonourable for us to 
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entertain any ignoble dormouse, any dull, 
sottish, and lethargicall humour in our 
bosomes: what a discredit would it be to 
our whole race and family should any per- 
son who bears the name of a Gregory be 
found a mere Endymion, a sluggish drone, 
a. sleepy sot.”’ 


The heraldic reference in this extract 
(as I am reminded by Robert Thomp- 
son, esq. author of the History of 
London Bridge,) is evidently to the 
armorial ensigns borne by many dif- 
ferent families named Gregory, and 
not to the fanciful device which it ap- 
pears from the sword and badges in 
the possession of Mr. Hawkins was 
subsequently adopted by the Gre- 
gorians. The arms referred to are 
blazoned thus :—Or, two bars azure, 
in chief a lion passant of the last, 
ducally crowned gules. “This,” says 
Guillim, “is the coat-armour of John 
Gregory of St. Margaret’s Westmin- 
ster, in Middlesex, gent. descended 
from the Gregories of Lastingham in 
Yorkshire, from whence the prede- 
cessors of the said John, about the 
year 1525, removed to East Stockwith 
in Lincolnshire, where they continued 
until thence expelled by the calamities 
of the wars, through the loyalty of his 
father Lieutenant-Colonel William 
Gregory and his two elder brethren 
William and Gilbert.” As this pas- 
sage was one of those added to Guil- 
lim’s work in the fifth edition of 1679, 
it is far from being improbable that 
the John Gregory here commemorated 
was himself one of the Gregories as- 
sembled at St. Michael’s Cornhill on 
the 19th June 1673. 

Here then it is probable that we are 
at the origin of the society. The ex- 
tracts from the sermon of Dr. Gregory 
which I have given above seem to me 
to indicate that it was preached at 
their first public meeting. In Stowe’s 
Survey of London by Strype, p. 157, 
is to be found an account of various 
societies that met in the city about 
that time (1680) to counteract by 
prayer and mutual edification the 
eer influence of the contemporary 
clubs of sceptics, infidels, and deists. 





* TI have ascertained by the kindness of the Rev. Mr. Wrench, the present incum- 
bent of St. Michael’s Cornhill, that a child was baptised on the 19th of June, 1673, 


by the name of ‘‘ Gregory Gregory.” 


t+ A Display of Heraldry, edit. 1724, sect. iii. p. 170. 
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It is highly probable, from their meet- 
ing “in Gad’s house” first, from the 
baptism of an infant of one of their 
members, from the exclusively pious 
character of the sermon, together with 
the punning allusions to the Greek 
signification of their name, and the 
preacher’s proud claim to relationship 
with the great saints and ecclesiastical 
writers of the name of Gregory, that 
such was the original character of the 
Gregorians. That in subsequent times 
they should, after the death of their 
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founders, have retained the name while 
they assumed masonic peculiarities, 
and became perhaps a mere jovial 
meeting “as merry as grigs,” will both 
account for the scorn of the full masons 
and explain the ignorance of succeed- 
ing members, who would be led to look 
rather in that direction for their origin 
than to fall back upon the name of 
Gregory itself. 
Yours, &c. W.D. Hacearp. 
Upper Mall, Hammersmith. 





ROMANESQUE AND POINTED 


IT is an opinion by no means re- 
stricted to a few persons, that Gothic 
architecture is to be regarded as a 
purely medieval art; that in the 
middle ages it arose and advanced, it 
flourished and declined; and, having 
with the middle ages themselves long 
come to an end, that it now lives but 
in the records of the past. We are 
not prepared to adopt this opinion. 
We cannot consider a Gothic edifice 
as the illustration of extinct principles, 
or as the memorial of an art which 
has passed away. To use the singu- 
larly felicitous image of the eloquent 
author of the “ Seven Lamps,” f it is 
indeed most true that “the great 
dynasty of medizval architecture has 
fallen :” still, the fall of a dynasty does 
not preclude the possibility of its re- 
storation ; neither does a restoration 
involve the necessity of a reappear- 
ance in a humbler capacity, and under 
less auspicious circumstances. The 
very contrary may be the fact. A 
prince of a restored line may return 
to power, with prospects brighter far 
than any of his predecessors ever ex- 
perienced. Indeed, if calamity and 
trial, those stern but sure purifiers of 
human nature and human life, have 
done their proper work, in this very 
prince we look to find the most illus- 
trious of his race ; and for the new era, 
which we date from him, we anticipate 
a career of brilliancy before unknown. 


ARCHITECTURE IN FRANCE.* 


And so it is, as we believe, with the 
art of Gothic architecture. It is not 
itself actually destroyed, because its 
practical energy has been long lying 
dormant—because its inspiring, direct- 
ing, controlling influence for a weary 
while has been suspended. The de- 
cline and degradation of the art sub- 
sequently to the fourteenth century 
would necessarily require a stage of 
worse than mere debasement before 
its more exalted spirit could again 
revive and resume its purest and 
noblest qualities. Accordingly, while 
ancient classical architecture enjoyed 
its period of renaissance, and formed 
strange combinations with its various 
pseudo-Gothic contemporaries, for a 
space not far short of four centuries, 
pure Gothic art has slept, as it were, 
entranced. But, though in a deep 
sleep, it all along retained the vital 
essence. Gothic architecture is Chris- 
tian architecture, the architecture of 
the Church ; and, therefore, it is in- 
destructible. In common with every 
device and work of man, it will ever 
be liable to vicissitude ; nevertheless, 
so long as Christians worship in ma- 
terial edifices, this architecture will 
= over both chance and change. 

ssentially consistent with the cha- 
racter of the faith itself, and also 
peculiarly adapted to the requirements 
of our public worship, Gothic archi- 
tecture contains within itself the prin- 





* An Inquiry into the Chronological Succession of the Styles of Romanesque and 
Pointed Architecture in France: with notices of some of the principal buildings on 
which it is founded. By Thomas Inkersley. London: John Murray, Albemarle- 


street, 1850. 


t ‘‘The Seven Lamps of Architecture.”? By John Ruskin, esq. 
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ciple of its own permanence; and yet 
further, through this same principle it 
rises above all fear of rivalry. 

But, while this great art is itself 
thus really secure, men may fall into 
serious errors respecting it. For, if 
they mistake the suspension of its 
active functions for their absolute and 
final extinction, they may vainly en- 
deavour to invent a new style of 
ecclesiastical architecture ; and, on the 
other hand, through inadequate and 
injudicious attempts to revive the 
Gothic, they may protract the period 
of its prostration. Of these errors, 
the latter is by far the more likely to 
prevail. Its utter hopelessness of suc- 
cess must soon lead to the abandon- 
ment of the idea of a new style; but 
the attempt to revive the Gothic style 
is beset with difficulty and danger ; 
and that, in a degree proportionate to 
the greatness of the art itself; and 
also to be measured by the length of 
time during which, so to speak, it has 
been in abeyance. We would in an 
especial manner urge this difficulty and 
danger upon all who now are seeking 
the revival of Gothic architecture ; 
not, indeed, with a view to dissuade 
them from prosecuting their excellent 
purpose, not to discourage or to check 
them, but rather in the hope of con- 
tributing to their ultimate success, by 
leading them to form a due estimate 
of the magnitude and importance of 
the work before them. We verily 
believe that the day of the restoration 
of the great fallen dynasty is near at 
hand, and we would fain witness its 
fulfilment. Ours may be called archi- 
tectural times. Architects now are the 
professors of an art, which reckons 
amongst its students a large portion of 
the community. Gothic architecture 
is not only a favourite study, but it is 
even a fashion of the day; it is also 
much more than either the one or the 
other; this taste is strictly practical. 
There prevails a deep and earnest 
desire to restore the Gothic principle 
to a state of energetic activity. It is 
not enough to have mastered the pages 
of Rickman and of Bloxam, or to be 
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deeply versed in “The Glossary ;” 
Gothic buildings themselves are care- 
fully examined, measured, drawn. If 
a new church is to erected, or an old 
church to be enlarged or restored, the 
anxiety that it may be “ well and pro- 
perly done” is general; and likewise 
most people at least desire to be 
considered competent to judge of 
its merits. Now all this, if it does 
nothing more, certainly does indi- 
cate the state of public feeling; it 
shows that any great and determined 
effort for the restoration of Gothic 
architecture, on the part of those 
whose especial province it is to make 
such effort, would be both cordiall 
welcomed and strenuously supported. 
And this is a consideration of the ut- 
most importance. It is of the utmost 
importance, when any great work is in 
hand, that the master-spirits of the 
movement and the actual workers 
should be sure of popular sympathy. 
Under this impression the authors of 
the “Analysis of Gothic Architec- 
ture,”* three years ago wrote as 
follows :— 


‘* In taking a retrospective view of the 
history of our ecclesiastical edifices, there 
is much reason for associating with the 
past, both present congratulation and 
future hope ; for, it is truly satisfactory to 
observe the existing recognition of the 
superior merit of medizval architecture, 
as church architecture, and the prevalent 
anxiety to obtain correct views both of 
its principles and of their practical appli- 
cation; and from the actual existence of 
such a state of feeling, it is not unreason- 
able to anticipate that complete revival of 
the original Gothic spirit, which may 
even lead to an architectural perfection 
hitherto unknown. But before advance 
can become practicable it is indispensable 
that there be a recovery from retrogres- 
sion. The first thing to be attained is the 
mastery of Gothic architecture as it has 
been practised.’’ 


This is most true. Observe, how- 
ever, here is the very point for deepest 
thought and most anxious carefulness. 
Our present success and onward pro- 
gress alike depend entirely upon the 
manner in which we seek to master 





* See “ Analysis of Gothic Architecture, by Raphael and J. Arthur Brandon, 


Architects,”’ vol. i. p. 3. 


Of these talented and accomplished brothers the elder 


survives to witness, as we trust, the fulfilment of hopes which he himself is contri- 


buting in no slight degree to realise. 


The younger brother, shortly after the com- 


pletion of his great work, and for us at far too early a day, was summoned to his rest, 
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the past, and upon the estimate which 
we form of that past. 

Our object is to reanimate a 7% 
art and to reproduce it in action. This 
object we have to achieve through the 
visible and tangible works of that art. 
These*works are to teach us the prin- 
= and to inspire us with the spirit 
which called them into existence. Our 
business with these works, therefore, 
is to study them, not to copy them. 
Let us beware lest we mistake the 
faculty of erecting even a faultless 
Gothic edifice, for the actual revival 
of Gothic art. Our Gothic buildings, 
like those of old, must result from cer- 
tain architectonic principles: we are 
not to seek these principles from our 
buildings. In order really to effect 
the restoration of Gothic architecture, 
we must first master the true Gothic 
spirit, and then apply its practical 
workings : we must first learn what we 
have to do, and then do it.* Hence it 
becomes apparent how vast is the 
difference between studying ancient 
Gothic edifices and copying them. A 
copy is at best but the reproduction 
of an example (it matters not how ex- 
cellent in itself) of what Gothic archi- 
tecture was at a certain period of its 
progressive development. But we 
cannot reproduce any period of Gothic 
architecture, and call it the Gothic style : 
neither will the simultaneous repro- 
duction of the peculiar works of several 
periods reproduce the style. On the 
other hand, in the various works of the 
Gothic “masters” we study the one 
comprehensive principle which per- 
vades them all, we trace the diversified 
workings of the one noble spirit which 
yet animates them all. And, comprising 
within the wide range of our research 
the entire period from the first struggle 
of the Gothic spirit to shake off the 
fetters of romanesqueness to its final 
catastrophe, and considering the traces 
and relics of the art in every country 
and province as possessing equal claims 
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upon our attentive investigation, we 
are led to regard Gothic architecture 
as a whole, as one grand style ; we dis- 
cover that our true course is to search 
out the one spirit of the entire style, 
through its developments in successive 
times and in various places.f Thus 
only is Gothic architecture to be re- 
stored, because thus only can it be un- 
derstood. And, Gothic architecture 
being thus understood, thus restored, 
we see at once that our success in 
restoration actually implies the pos- 
session of the faculty for onward pro- 
gress with this great art. For par- 
tiality and prejudice, and every similar 
weakness, must have melted away be- 
fore the strength of vision, necessary to 
pierce the remote depths of the long 
vista of years through which we ha 
to look back: we may concentrate 
the powers of the art with an effect 
denied even to Alan de Walsingham { 
and his compeers: we may combine 
the pure freshness of invention with 
the elaborate refinement of matured 
experience, and so may we aspire to- 
wards realising a “hitherto unknown 
architectural perfection.” 

We have spoken of the study of 
Gothic architecture in various coun- 
tries as well as in different periods of 
time. Both these forms of study are 
equally essential. The most perfect 
mastery of Early English Gothic, De- 
corated English, and Perpendicular, 
is altogether incomplete, while the 
Gothic of France and Belgium, and 
Germany and Spain, is utterly un- 
known. Hitherto it has been generally 
considered sufficient to study the va- 
rious aspects under which Gothic ar- 
chitecture is found in our own country : 
and what other consequence could we 
expect, than that our utmost achieve- 
ment at present should be to produce 
some building, or some part of a build- 
ing, which might have been the work of 
the twelfth century or of the thirteenth, 
in England. A thousand such build- 





* See ‘‘ Seven Lamps of Architecture,”’ p. 1. 

+ “The great principles and essential characteristics of Gothic architecture re- 
mained unchanged, from the first establishment to the final suppression of the style ; 
and hence, though the several conditions of Gothic architecture have led to its sub- 
division into styles, each distinguished by a peculiar name, still these minor styles 
must, in the first instance, be regarded as mere subdivisions, or rather as the more 


prominent transition stages of the one great style, the Gothic.’’ 


Analysis, vol. i. p. 4. 


See Brandon’s 


t The architect of the Decorated-Gothic ‘‘ octagon’’ of Ely Cathedral. 
8 
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ings or parts of buildings will not 
bring us a single step nearer to the 
restoration of Gothic architecture. 
Let us then widen our sphere of in- 
vestigation, and pursue our researches 
from country to country as well as 
from period to period. 

This branch of study will require a 
new class of works in architectural li- 
terature. It is with sincere gratification 
that we welcome one such work from 
Mr. Inkersley, in his “ Inquiry into 
the Chronological Succession of the 
styles of Romanesque and Pointed Ar- 
chitecture in France.” This volume 
is exactly calculated both to shew how 
important to us is the study of foreign 
architecture, and to give to that study 
a vigorous impulse. Clear, forcible, 
and elegant in his style, the author 
shews in every page his thorough 
knowledge of his subject ; and while 
his special object is an attempt to elu- 
cidate, from actual authorities, the 
chronology of architecture in France, 
he has in every instance associated 
most valuable and interesting notices 
of the buildings themselves with his 
inquiry into their several dates. Mr. 
pa at fi divides his volume into three 
parts; of which the first comprises, 
with some judicious introductory re- 
marks, a concise notice of a numerous 
series of edifices in the Romanesque 
style, of the transitional epoch, and of 
the several distinctive periods of the 
Gothic style in France. Mr. Inkersley 
calls these the three French Gothic 
styles. He will, we feel assured, par- 
don our insisting, as more consistent 
with the essential unity of the art itself, 
on the subdivision of Gothic architec- 
ture in any country by periods, and 
not into separate styles.* Mr. In- 
kersley’s second part contains the au- 
thorities for the dates of the buildings, 
mentioned in the preceding part : these 
authorities are given in the precise 
words of the original documents, most 


¢ judiciously and carefully arranged ; of 


their value we cannot form too high an 
estimate. The third part is devoted 
to detailed descriptions of the more 
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important of the edifices to which re- 
ference had been previously made. 


** Of the style denominated in France 
Romanesque,’’ says Mr. Inkersley, “ and 
by us properly called Norman,+ (not, of 
course, as indicative of its origin, but of 
the people by whom it was introduced 
into our own country,) the buildings still 
existing, upon whose date absolute re- 
liance may be placed, have no claim to a 
higher antiquity than the commencement 
of the eleventh century. One of the earliest 
of these is the church of Ronceray, in the 
city of Angers, founded by Foulques Earl 
of Anjou, and dedicated to the Virgin, in 
the year 1028.’’ (p. 5.) 


Other churches of the same century 
and of authentic date exist in the 
cities of Poictiers, Tours, and Rheims, 
and throughout the province of Nor- 
mandy ; and of these venerable relics 
several must, without doubt or hesita- 
tion, be assigned to a period ante- 
cedent to the Norman invasion of 
England. In Normandy itself the 
Romanesque appears to have been 
brought to its highest perfection ; and 
there, on what may be regarded as 
almost its native soil, it lingered, un- 
mixed with elements of the new and 
glorious style, which elsewhere were 
rapidly developing themselves with a 
vigorous energy absolutely amazing. 


“ Hence, in Normandy, where the inter- 
mediate steps by which the first pointed 
style attained its complete development 
are to be traced only by an occasional and 
indiscriminate mixture of the circular and 
pointed arch, the mouldings of these, the 
section of the abacus, and decoration of 
the capital, undergoing for the most part 
no transformation, the transitional epoch 
possesses very feeble interest, and abso- 
lutely no claim to a distinct considera- 
tion.”” (p. 12.) 


Not so, however, beyond the range 
of the Norman stronghold of the Ro- 
manesque; there, on every side, are 
to be seen memorials worthy to com- 
memorate the meeting of two such 
great antagonists. 

‘‘On overstepping the boundaries of 
this province, no matter in what direction, 





* See note, p. 480. 


t “Doubtless the debased Roman in passing through the hands of the Normans re- 
ceived modifications which, to a certain extent, entitle this people to the praise of 


invention. 
the west front.’’ 


Note to p. 5.) 
Gent. Maa. 


ou, XXXII. s 


To them we appear to be indebted for the lofty square flanking towers of 


3Q 
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we discern abundant evidence of a mighty 
change in the spirit of architectural cre- 
ations. We discover a class of monu- 
ments which conduct us hy progressive 
and almost insensible gradations, from 
the first incomplete perception of a new 
principle of beauty disclosed in the 

inted arch, to a system so full of 

armony, of splendour, and of grace, that 
were we not familiarized with the stu- 
pendous works the art was still destined 
to accomplish, we might well believe her 
to have attained her utmost limits, and 
pronounce her incapable of sublimer efforts 
than these her first essays. 

“The buildings referred to are dis- 
tinguished by the almost universal use of 
windows, still round-headed, but drawn 
upwards into lengthened and more grace- 
fal proportions; by pointed vaulting in 
all, and in many of them by a peculiar 
eight-celled domical ribbed roof; door- 
ways indifferently circular or pointed, 
enriched with a profusion of statues in the 
sides, and small sculptures in the arch- 
mouldings; a characteristic capital of un- 
common beauty of design, of fantastic 
foliage, where this is not displaced by 
small figures ; cunstant invariable mould- 
ings of pier-arches ; west fronts broken 
into an infinity of minute panels and 
niches occupied by statuary ; a lavish use 
of cornices in the inside as well as exte- 
riorly, of light and elegant section, sup- 
ported by corbels of inexhaustible variety 
and great delicacy of workmanship ; an 
almost entire absence of the ornaments of 
the first Romanesque era; and in most 
cases some peculiarity in the plan of the 
church.”’ (p. 13.) 


“ The region comprising the old pro- 
vinces of Anjou, Touraine, Maine, and 
Poitou,” Mr. Inkersley specifies as being 

uliarly rich in buildings of this most 
interesting era. And he adds that 


“The abbatial church of Fontevrault is 
the earliest building in which we remark a 
artial introduction of the pointed arch. 
ts foundation, according to the concur- 
rent testimony of contemporary writers, is 
due to Robert d’Arbriselle,’in the last 
ear of the eleventh century, who procured 
ts consecration by the Pope Calixtus II. 
in 1119.” (p. 14.) ‘In other provinces 
of the kingdom,’’ subsequently adds Mr. 
Inkersley, ‘‘ there are numerous examples 
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of the same class, which, though differing 
in some respect from those previously ad- 
duced, and possessing in common features 
peculiar to themselves, yet claim a kindred 
with the former from the circumstance of 
a more or less liberal introduction of the 
pointed arch, the free use of statuary, and 
its unequivocal character.”” (p. 16.) 


The period of this transition in 
France ranges from a.p. 1099 to a.v. 
1163. The earliest example of true 
and pure Gothic architecture in France 
of the Early French Gothic or first 
Pointed, is the choir of Notre Dame, 
Paris, of which the first stone was laid 
A.D. 1163. The cathedrals of Tours, 
Troyes, Bayeux, Rheims, Amiens, Char- 
tres, Beauvais, Auxerre, Strasbourg, 
with other churches of the very first 
importance, also exemplify this beau- 
tiful period. This Early Frengh Gothic 
period extends to about a.p. 1272, and 
thus in its duration may be regarded 
as azognronans with our own Early 
English. It must, however, be kept 
carefully in remembrance that the era 
fixed to determine the duration of an 
architectural period strictly applies to 
the turning point of that transitional 
space, which of necessity intervenes 
between the actual close of one period 
and the absolute establishment of the 
distinct characteristics of its successor. 
During these transitional spaces in 
Gothic architecture there occur, of 
precisely the same date, the latest and 
the earliest pure examples of the two 
great successive periods ; and also the 
peculiar features of the two are some- 
times seen blended together in the 
same building, or the peculiarities of 
the declining period appear variously 
modified, while beside them are those 
of the coming period, as yet but im- 
perfectly developed.* In France it 
must be regarded as a period of tran- 
sition after about a.p. 1250; and even 
still earlier, in the Sainte Chapelle in 
Paris, which is believed to have been 
commenced a.p. 1241, the dawning 
glories of the decorated Gothic are 
distinctly apparent.f But before we 
adduce any other examples of the 





* See Brandon’s Analysis, p. 4. 
t Mr. Inkersley says in his Introduction, ‘‘ As to the use of the word Decorated, 
employed in the following pages to designate the second pointed style, the term is so 
generally diffused in England, and possesses the advantage of conveying to ourselves 
ideas so definite, that its retention in the present inquiry may be justified, at least on 
And so the Messrs, Brandon have retained the 


the ground of convenience.”’ (p. 4.) 
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decorated French Gothic we would 
direct the reader’s attention to the ad- 
mirable remarks with which our author 
introduces this, the culminating period 
of the great art. 


‘* The introduction of tracery is allowed 
by all English antiquaries to constitute an 
innovation sufficiently striking and im- 
portant, to call for a distinct classification 
of those buildings or portions of buildings 
where it is found to exist. But this is by 
no means the only novelty which marks 
the period at which we are arrived in the 
history of art. Simultaneously with the 
appearance of tracery we find a charac- 
teristic change in the form and section of 
the abacus ; in the necking or astragal of 
fillets ; a peculiar base ; a profile of string- 
courses and set-offs of buttresses not be- 
fore used ; an ornament rarely before met 
with, namely, crockets; windows and 
doors surmounted by triangular canopies, 
whose tympanum is pierced into geome- 
trical designs of the same kind as the 
windows ; the employment of natural fo- 
liage for the decoration of capitals and in 
other situations, as oak-leaves, straw- 
berries, roses, and the vine, an occurrence 
purely accidental in Early-pointed work ; 
and, finally, the foliation of the lights of 
windows. 

‘* A change equally worthy of remark, 
though hitherto less strongly insisted 
upon, and one indeed which the use of 
tracery could hardly fail to draw along 
with it, is the disappearance of the real, 
independent, voluminous shaft of the for- 
mer style [period], and the substitution 
in its place of the slender graduated series 
of fillets employed in the formation of the 
tracery. With what pleasure indeed could 
the eye, after running over the graceful 
lines of the traceried design of a window, 
slender as these must necessarily be for 
their purpose, see them abruptly cut off 
below, and replaced by a bulky shaft, 
perfectly consistent with the capacious 
cylindrical mouldings of the Early-pointed 
arch, but little harmonizing with the deli- 
cacy sought for in those of a Decorated 
one? The disparity would have been too 
shocking, and there was little danger of 
the middle-age architects overlooking it. 
Thus, the mouldings in the jambs of door- 
ways, in the sides of windows, and other 
arched openings, are but the unbroken 
prolongation of those in the summit; for 
the light garland of oak-leaves woven 
horizontally round the fillets at the spring 
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of the arch scarcely operates as an inter- 
ruption sensible to the eye. 

‘¢ The building in which we first discover 
the introduction of some new element of 
beauty, as tracery; the combination of 
peculiarities in sufficient variety to afford 
the ground of a forcible contrast with all 
that has gone before; which was hailed 
by contemporaries as a novelty, operated 
a rapid and wide-spread revolution in the 
art, served as the model of complete edi- 
fices, and whose distinctive features were 
eagerly adopted in the further progress of 
others previously commenced,—such a 
building becomes a natural and obvious 
landmark in the wide field of architectural 
research. This example we possess in the 
exquisitely beautiful and well-known struc- 
ture of the ‘Sainte Chapelle’ in Paris, 
usually regarded by the French antiquaries 
as an exhibition of the beauties of the First 
Pointed style [period] at the moment of 
its highest degree of splendour and deve- 
lopment, but which more properly opens 
the new and brilliant career yet remaining 
to be accomplished ere Pointed architecture 
attained the period of its corruption and 
final decay.’’ (p. 24.) 


Next follow, as examples of Deco- 
rated French-Gothic, parts of Notre 
Dame, Paris, the triforium and clere- 
story stages of the choir of Amiens, 
parts of the cathedral of Tours, the 
entire edifice of Saint Urbain of Troyes, 
ee of Beauvais, of Strasbourg, of 

ouen, the cathedral of Dijon, the 
choir of Saint Ouen at Rouen, and 
many other noble churches and parts 
of churches, the goodly series closing 
as late as the concluding years of the 
fifteenth century, with the pier-arches 
and the triforium stage of Saint Ouen, 
and parts of the cathedrals of Tours 
and Quimper. It appears, therefore, 
that in France the Decorated Gothic 
survived even the Lancastrian age 
of our English Perpendicular. This 
long duration of the second Gothic 
period in France, “ coupled with the 
acknowledged paucity of complete 
buildings of this class,” remarks Mr. 
Inkersley,— 


“are facts calculated to excite consider- 
able surprise, and at first sight appear 
irreconcilable ; but much of this apparent 
contradiction will vanish if we recall for a 
moment the calamitous circumstances in 





** nomenclature introduced by the late Mr. Rickman, as being in itself sufficiently well 
adapted to its purpose ; while at the same time it possesses the very important ad¢ 
vantage of being generally recognised and understood.’’ (Analysis, p. 4.) 
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which the country was placed during this 
period. With the accession of Philippe 
de Valois to the throne in 1328, com- 
menced the sanguinary and protracted 
struggle between the rival crowns of France 
and England, continued with little inter- 
ruption to the year 1450. During this 
contest, signalised by the disastrous de- 
feats of Crecy, of Poictiers, and of Agin- 
court, history presents but an unvarying 
recital of provinces laid waste, towns 
ruined, and their monuments given up to 
the flames. The soil of France, traversed 
in turn by the hostile armies of the 
stranger, and the scarcely less dreaded 
bands of ferocious mercenaries charged 
with her defence,—ravaged by pest—deso- 
lated by famine—offered a field little 
favourable to the development of an art 
which, above all others, needs the fostering 
influence of peaceful institutions. It can 
excite no surprise, then, that during this 
extended space of time architecture re- 
mained nearly stationary, and that the 
funds contributed for religious purposes 
scarcely sufficed for the achievement of 
the gigantic works previously commenced 
(most of which, it must be remembered, 
remained incomplete), much less_per- 
mitted the foundation of new edifices. 
With the deliverance of the territory from 
its invaders, however, art awoke from her 
profound lethargy ; a new impulse was 
communicated to the zeal of the wealthy 
and pious, and ecclesiastical monuments 
arose on all sides. Itis worthy of remark 
that some of the earliest authenticated 
dates of churches in the Flamboyant style 
correspond pretty nearly with the expul- 
sion of the English. Amongst these may 
be noticed the Chapelle du Saint-Esprit, 
in Picardy, founded in 1440 by Philippe 
le Bon, Duke of Burgundy, and his wife 
Isabella. From this epoch the dates of 
construction are recorded with greater 
regularity than at any former era; and 
henceforth we have no difficulty in tracing 
the progress of Pointed architecture to 
the period of its final disappearance in the 
renaissance or revived classical forms.’’ 
(p. 32.) 

Unlike the distinguishing peculiarity 
of the third Gothic period with our- 
selves, in France, as the style drew on 
towards its decline, its leading lines 
assumed that flame-like and lambes- 
cent tendency which has obtained for 
the period itself the title of Flamboy- 
ant. We have seen how in certain parts 
of France the characteristics of the 
Decorated period may be traced so 
late as 1490: still, on other points of 
the country, edifices of Flamboyant 
character were being erected consi- 
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derably earlier. The church of Cau- 
debec, on the Seine, Mr. Inkersley 
regards as “ perhaps the earliest speci- 
men of buildings of this class, having 
been commenced in 1426. In the 
space of thirty years from this date the 
nave, choir, and the chapels around 
it were completed.” The cathedral of 
Nantes is nearly contemporary with 
the foundation of Caudebec; and va- 
rious other important churches were 
either constructed, completed, or ad- 
vanced during the Flamboyant period. 
The Flamboyant portions of Evreux 
Cathedral, which are of great extent 
and magnificence, were commenced in 
1464 by Cardinal Baluc, but not com- 
pleted until a century later, in the 
episcopate of Gabriel le Veneur, fifty- 
ninth bishop of the see. To this emi- 
nent prelate most of the chapels along 
the nave aisles are indebted for their 
completion, and he also erected from 
its foundation the western front of his 
cathedral. “Fortunate in avoiding 
the contact of the succeeding style, by 
which so great a number of Flamboy- 
ant examples are disfigured, this fagade 
has just claims to be considered the 
most perfect, beautiful, and consistent 
specimen of its class.” 

The conclusion to which Mr. Inkers- 
ley’s inquiries necessarily lead, assigns 
to France a precedence over our own 
country in the establishment of Gothic 
architecture. 

“The accuracy of the foregoing dates 
being assumed,’’ writes Mr. Inkersley, 
** it appears undeniable, from a comparison 
of them with those of buildings of a corre- 
sponding class in England, that the use of 
the Pointed arch in France (no matter 
whence derived, or by what necessity sug- 
gested,) was an anticipation upon its adop- 
tion in the former country by a considera- 
ble period; that the confirmed First 
Pointed or Early French style likewise 
took precedence of the Early English, 
except, perhaps, in the province of Nor- 
mandy; that the Geometrical tracery or 
Decorated style was invented and brought 
to perfection by our neighbours half a 
century before our English builders had 
began to imitate it; that this style, from 
the peculiar circumstances before alluded 
to, maintained its ground long after the 
appearance of the English Perpendicular 
style, which had attained its highest degree 
of splendour at a moment when French 
Flamboyant was but struggling into exist- 
ence; whilst the latter, in its turn, still 
preserved itself pure and unmixed, at a 
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time when the former had become utterly 
debased, corrupted, and _ disfigured.’’ 
(p. 37.) 

Independently of the intrinsic value 
of their architectural teaching, these 
dates alone suffice to declare the vast 
importance of the cathedrals and 
churches of France to the student of 
Gothic art. Without any further ar- 
gument, we hence are supplied with 
conclusive authority for the assump- 
tion, that it is vain for us to aspire to 
the revival of the Gothic spirit, while 
we study its workings in our own 
country only. 

We designed to conclude our ex- 
tracts with a passage from Mr. Inkers- 
ley’s detailed description of the Cathe- 
dral of Amiens, and a transcript of one 
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of his “authorities for dates,” which 
has reference to the church of Saint 
Urbain of Troyes. Bat our space is 
exhausted, and we can only refer to 
them. What we have said is sufficient 
to impress our readers with a sense of 
the value and interest of Mr. Inkers- 
ley’s pages: for ourselves we are con- 
tent to express the unmixed satisfac- 
tion with which we have perused, or 
rather studied, a volume which, in our 
estimation, is defective in but one im- 
portant feature ; that is, in its being 
altogether without illustrative en- 
gravings. We hope, at no distant pe- 
riod, to see a companion volume to 
Mr. Parker’s last edition of Rickman, 
in a second edition of Mr. Inkersley’s 
“ Inquiry.” 





AUTHORSHIP OF THE FABRICATED “ EARLIEST ENGLISH 
NEWSPAPER.”’ 


British Museum, 
April 4, 1850. 
IT is now a little more than ten 
years ago that I published a small 
pamphlet, entitled “A Letter to An- 
tonio Panizzi, esq. Keeper of the 
Printed Books in the British Museum, 
on the reputed earliest printed News- 
yaper, the English Mercurie, 1588.” 
t was noticed with much indulgence in 
many of the periodicals at the time, in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine among others, 
and it was generally agreed that I had 
succeeded in shewing, what indeed was 
no difficult task, that the “ English 
Mercurie” was a spurious production. 
My attention has lately been recalled 
to the subject, after it had been long 
dismissed from my mind, and I have 
thought it might prove of some in- 
terest to put together a few facts 
which have come under my observa- 
tion in the long interval which has 
elapsed. 
he letter to Mr. Panizzi was written 
and published in a hurry. Some cir- 
cumstances, which it is unnecessary to 
state, rendered it imperative that the 
pamphlet?should make its appearance 
within a given time; it did so, but 
owing to this, some points which it 
would have been desirable to elucidate 
were left without sufficient investiga- 
tion. Of these the most important 


Mr. Urspan, 


was the authorship of the newspaper 
in question, the spurious “ English 
Mercury.” 

Not long after the publication of 
the pamphlet, Sir Henry Ellis, tlie 
principal librarian of the Museum, in- 
formed me that at his request Mr. 
Cates, of the reading-room, had looked 
through the correspondence of Dr. 
Birch, preserved in the manuscript 
department of the Museum, in the ex- 
pectation that, as the Mercury was 
art of the collection bequeathed by 

im, the handwriting of one of his cor- 
respondents would be found to tally 
with that of the writer. Mr. Cates’s 
search had been successful. In one of 
the volumes (No. 4,325), which con- 
tained the letters of the family of Lord 
Hardwicke, the celebrated chancellor, 
the looked-for handwriting was dis- 
covered. Dr. Birch had been intimate 
with two of the chancellor’s sons ; 
Philip, the eldest, afterwards the se- 
cond Lord Hardwicke, an author and a 
member of the cabinet, and Charles, 
his junior by a year, afterwards raised 
to the peerage and the chancellorship 
by the title of Lord Morden, and who, 
immediately after his acceptance of 
these honours, died suddenly, and, it 
was supposed, by his own hand. The 
volume contained letters by both these 
brothers, whose handwritings were re- 
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markably similar to each other, and to 
that of the writer of the Mercury ; but 
it was to Philip Yorke, the eldest, that 
certain trifling peculiarities in the 
formation of some of the letters of the 
alphabet, found in the manuscript of 
the newspaper, were on minute ex- 
amination ascertained to belong. The 
identity is so marked that when once 
— out the question is settled. 
oon after this discovery another was 
made which would of itself have di- 
rected suspicion towards the same 
a My friend and colleague Mr. 
olmes, of the Museum, met with a 
curious entry in a “ Catalogue of the 
Manuscripts in the possession of the 
Earl of Hardwicke,” printed, but not 
published, in the year 1794 (the same 
year in which George Chalmers sent 
forth in his Life of Ruddiman the first 
notice of the English Mercury), and 
of which a copy was presented by the 
then earl to the national collection. 
This catalogue, we are told in the 
refatory advertisement, drawn up, it 
is said, by Archdeacon Coxe, “ was 
formed by the late Earl of Hard- 
wicke,” that is the second earl in 
question, who died in 1790. In it the 
seventy-first volume of the collection 
is thus described, “ English Mercuries 
eo ages by authority in Queen Eliza- 
eth, King James, and Charles the 
First's times.” From this it would 
appear that there are specimens of the 
ercury in existence different from 
any of which an account has hitherto 
been published, and that the “ mysti- 
fication,” whatever its motive, was car- 
ried a step or two further than was 
first supposed. 
Mr. Cates had also discovered what 
I ought not to have overlooked, and 
possibly might not, had circumstances 
allowed me more time for examination. 
He had found in the manuscript of the 
English Mercury two or three verbal 
corrections in the handwriting of Dr. 
Birch himself, trifling indeed, but suf- 
ficient to shew that the Doctor had not 
been the intended dupe of the mystifi- 
cation, but one of the parties engaged 
in carrying it out. ‘This circumstance, 
taken in connection with his having 
been concerned with the brothers 
Yorke in the production of the “ Athe- 
nian Letters,” made me wish with some 
eagerness to have an opportunity of 
examining the original edition of that 
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celebrated work, in the hope of adding 
another link to the chain of evidence. 
The Athenian Letters were first printed 
in 1741 and 1743, in an edition of 
twelve copies only, and circulated 
among the private friends of the au- 
thors, with strict injunctions of se- 
erecy. ‘That edition was thus so rare 
as not to be found in the Museum; 
and it was not till eight years after the 
publication of my pamphlet that it was 
added to the national collection, with 
the rest of his splendid library, by the 
munificent bequest of Mr. Grenville. 
On examining these volumes I found, 
much as I expected, that the smaller 
type used for the body of the work was 
identical with that of No. 54 of the 
“ English Mercury,” and the larger, 
used for the Preface, with that of Nos. 
50 and 51. It may therefore be con- 
cluded with some certainty, that for the 
“ earliest newspaper” we are indebted 
to the press of James Bettenham, of St. 
John’s Lane, and that its date is some- 
what later than that of its near neigh- 
bour, the “* Gentleman’s Magazine.’ 
The “ Athenian Letters” themselves 
bear a sort of family resemblance to 
the English Mercury. Weare toldin 
the preface, which was written by 
Charles Yorke, that a learned Jew, 
who had frequent access to the imperial 
library of Fez, in Morocco, left his 
peme on his decease, in 1688, to the 
nglish consul at Tunis. “Theconsul,” 
it proceeds, “ upon turning them over, 
amongst others, found a fair Spanish 
manuscript, entitled ‘ Letters from an 
Agent of the King of Persia, residing 
at Athens, during the Peloponnesian 
War, to the Ministers of State, &c. 
Translated by Moses ben Meshobab, 
from a manuscript in the old Persic 
language, preserved in the Library at 
Fez.’ Surprised at what he saw, he 
wrote immediately to twa or three 
oe in England, and informed them 
of the important discovery. It appears 
that he had then an intonation ro pub- 
lish them, but being afterwards called 
off by different pursuits, they lay neg- 
lected to his death. By the will of the 
gentleman the manuscript was left as 
a legacy to the English translator, who 
thought it would be an act of the 
highest injustice to withhold them an 
longer from the public view. He 
chooses indeed to conceal his name, 
which he hopes the candid reader will 
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forgive, since it is not done with a 
design of imposing more safely upon 
the world, but in order to decline with 
honour the disagreeable wranglings of 
controversy.” 

The story of the discovery of the 
Athenian Letters was a transparent 
fiction, intended as a vehicle to in- 
troduce the delineation of Athenian 
history and manners, in which not 
only much of the ingenious plan of 
Barthélemy’s Anacharsis was antici- 

ted, but also much of the felicity of 
its execution. The authorship of these 
letters could, whenever made known, 
only prove a source of honour to the 
authors. Yet so it was that the first 
edition of them was, as already stated, 
confined to twelve copies, the second 
to a hundred, and that this most inge- 
nious and successful work, which was 
first printed in 1741, when Philip Yorke 
was of the age of twenty-one, and 
Charles of twenty, was never fairly 
given to the public till the year 1798, 
after the decease of Philip Yorke, at 
the age of three-score years and ten. 

What was the object of the Eng- 
lish Mercury it is not easy to settle. 
It has no pretension to literary beau- 
ties; there is nothing whatever in it 
to found any claim to literary repu- 
tation upon. It seems never to have 
been brought forward by its authors 
with a view of deceiving the public. 
The catalogue drawn up by the second 
Earl, in which it is inserted as if au- 
thentic, may never have been intended 
for publication. Indeed, in the collec- 
tion of State Papers, published by him 
in 1778 (a book which historians have 
hitherto been in the habit of referring 
to with a confidence altogether un- 
qualified), though he has frequent oc- 
easion to allude to the Spanish Ar- 
mada, he makes no mention whatever 
of the English Mercury. It is not the 
least singular of the circumstances of 
this singular affair that it was after a 
more than fifty years’ slumber that the 
Mercury suddenly awoke to a more 
than fifty years’ celebrity. 

The circumstance of the Earl of 
Hardwicke's being the author became 
matter of general conversation at the 
Museum soon after Mr. Cates’s dis- 
covery, and thus in all probabilit 
came to the knowledge of Mr. D’Israeli, 
who mentioned it, and alluded to the 
“Letter to Mr. Panizzi” in the kindest 
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and most flattering terms, in the preface 
to the twelfth edition of his “ Curiosi- 
ties of Literature,” published in 1841. 
A passage respecting it is also to be 
found in Mr. Harris's Life of Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke, published in 
1847, chiefly founded on manuscript 
documents preserved at the family seat 
at Wimpole. It is as follows (vol. iii. 
p- 412) :—* A literary hoax of some 
celebrity is said to have been perpe- 
trated by the second Earl of pnt 
wicke, in a pretended newspaper of 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth called 
‘The English Mercurie,’ which for 
some time passed current as a genuine 
original journal of that period, and 
which formed the subject of one of 
Horace Walpole’s works, entitled ‘ De- 
tection of a late Forgery.’” As soon 
as this met my eye, I wrote to Mr. 
Harris to inform him that the onl 
piece with the title mentioned which 
occurred in the works of Walpole re- 
lated entirely to a pretended will of 
his father Sir Robert, and that neither 
he nor any one else had, so far as I 
was aware, published the slightest in- 
timation of the Mercury’s not being 
genuine up to the appearance of my 
own “ Letter to Mr. Panizzi” in 1889. 
Mr. Harris, in reply, stated his ina- 
bility to — out any source or foun- 
dation whatever for his statement, and 
also mentioned that he had not, in the 
course of his researches at Wimpole, 
met with anything throwing a light on 
the authorship of the Mercury. 

Before dismissing the subject I can- 
not help expressing my regret that, in 
spite of the general concurrence of the 
press in the view that the Mercury was 
spurious, the old story of “ the earliest 
newspaper” has of late years been 
gradually creeping into fresh circula- 
tion. Iam afraid that the ladies have 
taken it under their protection. In 
The Art of Needlework, edited by the 
Countess of Wilton, but written Ihave 
heard by Mrs. Stone, and in the Lives 
of the Queens of England by Miss 
Agnes Strickland, the Mercury still 
passes current as the most genuine of 
documents. Miss Strickland mentions 
indeed (vol. vii. p. 101) that it has 
“incurred the suspicion of being a 
forgery of modern times,” but remarks 
“on what grounds I know not.” 

The general question of the origin 
of newspapers has, up to the present 
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moment, remained an obscure one. 
A distinguished French statesman to 
whom a copy of my pamphlet was 
offered on its publication, observed 
that he was under the impression that 
a French newspaper was preserved at 
the Royal Library of Paris of a date 
much earlier than 1588. I have no 
doubt that he referred to a statement 
made by Lally-Tollendal, in his Life of 
Queen Elizabeth in the “ Biographie 
Universelle” (vol. xiii. published in 
1815, p. 56), when, on noticing the 
English Mercury, he remarks that “as 
far as the publication of an official 
journal is concerned, France can claim 
the priority by more than half a cen- 
tury ; for in the Royal Library at Paris 
there is a bulletin of the campaign of 
Louis the Twelfth in Italy in 1509.” 
He then gives the title of this “ bul- 
letin,” from which it clearly ——- 
that it is not a political journal, but 
an isolated piece of news—a kind of 

ublication of which there are hundreds 
in existence of a date anterior to 1588, 
and of which there is no doubt that 
thousands were issued. There is, for 
instance, in the British Museum a 


French pamphlet of six oo leaves, 


containing an account of the surrender 
of Granada to Ferdinand and Isabella 
on the “first of January last past” (le 
premier jour de janvier dernierement 
passé), in the year 1492; and there 
are also the three editions of the cele- 
brated letter of Columbus, giving the 
first account of the discovery of 5 oe 
rica, all printed at Rome in 1493. 
Nay, one of the very earliest produc- 
tions of the German press was an official 
manifesto of Diether Archbishop of 
Cologne against Count Adolph of Nas- 
sau, very satisfactorily proved to have 
been printed at Mentz in 1462. There 
is among the German bibliographers a 
technical name for this class of printed 
documents, which are called “ Rela- 
tions.” 

In fact, in order to arrive at a satis- 
factory conclusion with regard to the 
origin of newspapers, it is requisite, in 
the first place, to settle with some ap- 

roach to precision what a newspaper 
is. Four classes of publications suc- 
ceeded each other from the fifteenth 
to the nineteenth century, to which 
the term has by different writers been 
applied. 
4 
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1st. Accounts of individual public 
transactions of recent occurrence. 

2nd. Accounts in one publication of 
several public transactions of recent 
occurrence, only connected together 
by having taken place about the same 
period, so as at one time to form the 
“ news of the day.” 

3rd. Accounts similar to those of 
the second class, but issued in a num- 
bered series. 

4th. Accounts similar to those of 
the second class, but issued not only 
in a numbered series, but at stated in- 
tervals. 

The notices of the surrender of 
Granada, and the discovery of Ame- 
rica, belong to the first class, and so 
also do the last dying speeches which 
are in our own times cried about the 
streets. ‘These surely are not news- 
papers The Times and Daily News 

ong to the fourth class, and these 
of course are newspapers. The Eng- 
lish Mercury was a spurious specimen 
of the third class, published not at re- 
gular intervals, but in a numbered 
series, and was by general suffrage 
pronounced a newspaper. The author 
of a recent work on > esl journal- 
ism, Prutz, who has investigated the 
subject, as it seems to me, with more 
learning than judgment, is in regard 
to the English Mercury of a different 
opinion from all his predecessors. He 
admits it to be genuine (“ Geschichte 
des deutschen Journalismus,” vol. i. p. 
142), never having heard, apparently, 
though his book was published in 1845, 
that its authenticity had been ques- 
tioned, but contends that, however 
genuine, it is not a newspaper. His 
reasoning appears to me to be faulty. 
Were a publication to be now set on 
foot, professedly with the view of sup- 
plying a connected history of passing 
events, not by a series of numbers 
issued every morning or every Satur- 
day, but issued as often as interesting 
matter arrived to fill a sheet, sometimes 
at an interval of one day, sometimes of 
two, and sometimes of three, no one I 
think would question its right to be 
considered a newspaper. Indeed there 
is something of the kind already in 
existence in the “ Indian News,” pub- 
lished whenever an overland mail ar- 
rives in this country. , 

If this be admitted,—as in the case 
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of the English Mercury it always has 
been hitherto—the argument may be 

ursuedalittle further. Ifthe “ Indian 

ews” were not numbered, but issued 
consecutively, so as to form a contin- 
uous history of the time, would it cease 
to be a newspaper? Are not, in fact, 
all the essentials of a newspaper 
comprised in the definition of the se- 
cond class, which it may be as well to 
repeat,—“ Accounts in one publica- 
tion of several public transactions of 
recent occurrence, only connected to- 
gether by having taken place about the 
same period, so as at one time to form 
the news of the day ?” 

Let us take an instance. There 
is preserved in the British Museum 
a collection of several volumes of 
interesting publications issued in 
Italy between 1640 and 1650, and 
containing the news of the time. 
They are of a small folio size, and 
consist in general of four pages, but 
sometimes of six, sometimes only of 
two. There is a series for the month 
of December, 1644, consisting entirely 
of the news from Rome. The first line 
of the first page runs thus :—* Di 
Roma,” with the date, first of the 3rd, 
then of the 10th, then the 17th, then 
the 24th, and, lastly, the 31st of De- 
cember, showing that a number was 
published every week, most probably 
on the arrival of the post from Rome. 
The place of publication was Flo- 
rence, and the same publishers who 
issued this collection of the news from 
Rome, sent forth in the same month of 
December, 1644, two other similar 
gazettes, at similar intervals, one of 
the news from Genoa, the other of the 
news from Germany and abroad. 

That this interesting series of pub- 
lications, which is well worthy of a 
minute examination and a detailed 
description, is in reality a series of 
newspapers, will, I believe, be ques- 
tioned by very few; but each indivi- 
dual number presents no mark by 
which, if separately met with, it could 
be known to form part of a set. If 
the Museum were in possession only 
of a few numbers instead of more than 
a shelf of volumes, the description of 
the “second class” of publication 
would exactly apply to each. 

Now the Museum is in reality in the 
possession of some isolated pamphlets 
which answer the same description, 
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and are of a date anterior to any that 
has hitherto been assigned for the 
earliest newspaper. 

One of them is a pamphlet of the 
date of 1526, which was purchased by 
Mr. Panizzi in 1845 of Mr. Asher the 
bookseller of Berlin, who acquired it 
from the collection of M. Ternaux 
Compans. The title-page states the 
whole of the contents, “ New Zeytung, 
Die Schlacht des Turkischen Key- 
sers,” &c. i. e. “New Tidings. e 
battle of the Turkish emperor with 
Louis King of Hungary on the day of 
the beheading of St. John the Baptist, 
1526. Also the Turkish chal — 
sent to King Louis before the battle. 
Also a lamentable epistle that the Hun- 
garians have sent to the King of Poland 
since the battle. Also some new tidin 
from Poland. New Tidings of the 
Pope at Rome, what happened on the 
27th of September, 1526.” The word 
“ Zeitung,” here translated “ tidings,” 
is the same that has since taken root 
in the German language to express 
“newspaper.” The remainder of the 
title-page after this list of contents is 
occupied by a wood-cut of the battle, 
and on the last page there is another 
of a Turk’s head, so that the publica- 
tion has a claim to the title of an “ Il- 
lustrated News.” The event that it 
records is of dire importance, the fatal 
battle of Mohacz, in which the last in- 
dependent king of Hungary, rashly 
encountering the Turks with an infe- 
rior force, was totally defeated and 
slain; a day that, after the lapse of 
more than three hundred years, still 
controls the destiny of Hungary. If 
this had formed the sole subject of the 
pamphlet, it might have been con- 
sidered a “ relation” only, but it will 
have been observed that, besides some 
items from Poland hich have a re- 
ference to the Turkish war, it contains 
a paragraph from Rome, and this is 
entirely unconnected with either Turks 
or Hungarians. In fact the sole bond 
of union between the first article of 
intelligence and the last is that they 
are both “news.” 

This character is still more strongly 
marked in another publication also 
purchased by the Museum from Mr. 
Asher, and of which it may be worth 
while to give the title at length. It 
runs thus: “ Newe Zeytung was sich 
yetzt verschienen degen mit des Prin- 

3 
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zen ankunfft in Engellandt und mit 
der Schlacht in Italié, auch mit dem 
ossen Kriege zwischen der Rém. 
ys. Maiestat und dem Frantzi- 
sischen Kénig zugetragen hat.” The 
wording of the title “new tidings of 
what has happened in days just past,” 
and the miscellaneous character of 
its contents, seem to me to stamp 
this as a kind of publication quite 
distinct from the “relations.” The 
first three pages contain a letter from 
Winchester of the 24th of July, 1554, 
iving an account of the arrival of 
hilip of Spain and his marriage with 
Queen Mary in the Cathedral,* then 
follows a narrative of a battle in 
Italy, then “ news from the imperial 
camp” at St. Levin, “from the 27th 
of July to the 17th of August, 1554,” 
and the whole concludes with an ac- 
count of the arrival of the Emperor 
in Artois. There is no place of pub- 
lication mentioned on the German 
mphlet. It seems to me exceed- 
ingly probable that it was one of a 
series, and that the publisher was in 
the habit of issuing one whenever he 
had any “new tidings” he thought of 
sufficient consequence. 

This, however, is as yet but a con- 
jecture ; further investigation may 
one day convert it into an established 
fact. Even as the case at present 
stands, there are, I think, strong grounds 
for arguing that the publication of 
1526 is a newspaper. Ifa few more 
of the same kind and of the same date 
be discovered, the invention of news- 
papers long anterior to the Spanish 
Armada will be, it appears to me, placed 
beyond the reach of dispute. 

he most minute researches on the 
history of newspapers in Germany, 
are, as already mentioned, those of 
Prutz, who has collected notices of 
a large number of the “ relations,” 
though much remains to be gleaned. 
There are, for instance, in Van Heusde’s 
Catalogue of the Library at Utrecht 
(Utrecht, 1835, folio), the titles of 
nearly a hundred of them, all as early 
as the sixteenth century; and the 
British Museum possesses a consider- 
able quantity, all of recent acquisition. 
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Prutz has no notice of the two that 
have been mentioned, and, like all pre- 
ceding writers, he draws no distinction 
between the publications of the first 
class and the second. The view that 
he takes is, that no publication which 
does not answer to the definition of 
what I have termed the fourth class is 
entitled to the name of a newspaper. 
There was in the possession of Profes- 
sor Grellman a publication called an 
“ Aviso,” numbered as “ 14,” and pub- 
lished in 1612, which has been con- 
sidered by many German writers as 
their earliest newspaper, but Prutz 
denies that honour to it, on the ground 
of there being no proof that it was 
published at stated intervals. In the 
year 1615 Egenolph Emmel, of Frank~- 
Rert-nw-tho- Malan, issued a weekly 
intelligencer, numbered in a series, 
and this, re to Prutz, is the 
proper claimant. Its history has been 
traced with some minuteness in a 
separate dissertation by Schwarzkopf, 
om has also the credit of havin 
published in 1795 the first gene 
essay on newspapers of any value, and 
to have followed up the subject in a 
series of articles in the “ Allgemeine 
Litterarische Anzeiger.” His zeal for 
research was great, but he was un- 
happily crippled by want of materials. 
he claims of Italy have yet to be 
considered. Prutz dismisses them very 
summarily, because, as he says, the 
Venetian gazettes of the sixteenth 
century, said to be preserved at Flo- 
rence, are in manuscript, and it is 
essential to the definition of a news- 
paper that it should be printed. These 
enetian gazettes have never, so far 
as I am aware, been described at all; 
they may be mere “news-letters,” or 
they may be something closely ap- 
arg pg to the modern newspaper. 
ut I am strongly inclined to believe 
that something of the second class ot 
Italian origin will turn up in the great 
libraries of Europe when further re- 
search is devoted to the subject. A 
few years ago even Roscoe spoke with 
surprise of isolated Italian historical 
ballads of the times of Julius the 
Second and Leo the Tenth, and since 





* The letter on Queen Mary’s marriage is, it may be worth remarking, entirely 
different from that on the same subject by John Elder, which was published in London 
in 1555, and has been lately reprinted in the Camden Society’s Chronicle of Queen 


Jane and Queen Mary. 
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then the Museum has purchased them 
in scores at a time. All the libraries 
of France ten years ago could not 
furnish thirty French farces of the 
sixteenth century, and the Museum 
now contains sixty-four of them, which 
were found at a bookseller’s shop in 
Augsburg in a single volume. The 
existence of the term “gazette” in 
so many languages furnishes strong 
ag for supposing that the popu- 
arity of newspapers originated in 
Italy, and the subject is one that well 


deserves to be taken up by some 
Italian inquirer. 

Some other facts of interest in con- 
nection with the origin of different 
kinds of publications have fallen under 
my notice, and I intended to make 
mention of them in this letter, but it 
has already extended to so great a 
length, that I am afraid to trespass 
further on your patience, and beg to 
sign myself at once— 

Yours, &e. Tuomas Warts. 





EXPENSES OF THE COMMISSIONERS OF PARLIAMENT AT THE 
TREATY AT UXBRIDGE. ° 


BY far the most memorable treaty 
on English ground, made or attempted 
to be made between a king and his 
people (Runnymede not excepted), 
was attempted at Uxbridge in the 
winter of 1644—5, between the Com- 
missioners from King Charles I. and 
the Parliament and Scotch Com- 
missioners. 

The place of meeting was named by 
the Parliament at London, and as- 
sented to by the King, who was then 
at Oxford. The Commissioners from 
the King were lodged at the Crown 
Inn, on the north side of the town, and 
the Commissioners from the Parlia- 
ment at the George Inn, on the south 
side of the town. The Commissioners 
on either side were sixteen in number. 
Sir Edward Hyde, afterwards the 
great Lord Clarendon, was one of the 


King’s Commissioners, and Sir Harry 
Vane the younger, and Whitelocke 
the memorialist, two of the Parliament 
Commissioners. 

Great preparations were made for 
the meeting. Clement Kinnersley, 
Esq. “Chief officer of his Majesty's 
removing wardrobe,” was sent from 
London to Uxbridge with his waggons 
full of hangings to prepare the Treaty- 
house for the reception of the Com- 
missioners; and Jasper Godeman, Esq. 
had two sums of five hundred pounds 
each imprested to him for paying the 
diet, &c. of the Commissioners of the 
Parliament. 

The persons who attended Mr. Kin- 
nersley and Mr. Godeman are men- 
tioned in a list which accompanies the 
account of the expenses. 


A List of all such persons who have attended in severall offices the Com" att 
Uxbridge. 


Mr. Frecker, that tooke care in perfecting the Accompts. 


John Cope, Clerk of the Kitchen. 


Robert Williams, Master Cooke to the Earle of Northumberland. 

Thomas Vaughan, Master Cooke to the Earle of Pembrooke. 

Michael Twitt, Groome of the Great Chamber where the Commiss** dined. 
John Jacks, Butler to the Earl of Northumberland. 

John Beard, Butler to the Earl of Pembrooke. 

John Royse, Baker to the Earl of Northumberland. 

Thomas Bell, that looked to the Larder. 

Two Under Cookes, Charles Beard and William Sparkes. 


Two Labourers in the Kitchen. 


Christopher Redman, Usher of the Hall. 


Richard Mountaine, Sculryman. 
Thomas Evans, Porter of the Gate. 


For the Treaty-House. 


Two Secretaries. 


Mr. Kinnersley of the Wardrobe, and three men, 


Two Harbingers. 
Thomas Boys, Messenger. 
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- What the expenses were, the following “ Abstract” sets forth with clerk-like 
minuteness— 


An Assrract of all the Expences for Diet, Board-wages, Stables, and other neces- 
saries for the Right Hon!¢ Com" from the Parliam' for the Treaty at Uxbridge. 
From the 29" of Januarij to the 24" of Febr. 1644, being three weekes and five 
daies. 


£ 8s. d. 

Mr. Kinnersleyes accompt for the preparing of the Treaty-house (to- 

wards which was advanced to him a hundred pounds) amounteth to 14917 6 
For Provision of Linnen, Wine, Pewter, Glasses, Westfalien Bacon, 

tounges, oyle, vinegar, olives, Anchoves, capres, and other pickell, 

sallading, Grocery, bottles, torches, and diverse other necessaries 

brought before hand, as appeares by the book of Accompt . 
For the Expenses of the Kitchen, for Butcher’s Meat, Poultrey, Fish, 

grocery, hearbes, rootes, and fruit, with all other necessaries belong. 

ing to the Kitchen; as by the Larder booke appeares ° 
For the Expenses of the Pantry, for Beere, Ale, Bread, lights, Cheeses 

and Cakes, &c. as appeares by the booke of Accompt . 
For French fruit, as Prunelles, dried peares, apples, and plumbes ° 
For one hhgd. of Canary and two hhgds. of French wine . 
For necessary payment, as washing of table linnen, charcoall, billetts and 

faggotts, charges of carriages, &c. 83 1 
For Stables, boardwages, and necessaries belonging to the Com" cham- 

bers, as also for coach hire and post charges, as appeares by the 

particulers in the booke of Accompt 374 1 
For an allowance given to the Mistris of the} George at Uxbridge, for 

herself and her servants. . : ° ° : 60 0 0 
Tothe Poore . . 3 0 0 
For Mr. Marshall’s, Mr. Vine’ 8, , and my (Mr. Godeman’ s] Lodgings ° 312 6 
More paid to Edward Wallford by the allowance from the Commissioners 28-1 3 


Suma of all Expenses js . £1,505 17 10 
Given by the Com" for their Lodgings at Uxbridge ° 31 7 6 


1,537 
Towards which received . . - 1,000 


So there rests due on this account . s 537 


To this AssTract the following WARRANT is appended :— 


The Abstract hereby mentioned of the Accompts of the Com' at Uxbridge being 
presented to them by Mr. Goodman, they doe desire that the Auditor attending 
the Committee for the Revenew may bee appointed to auditt the same; and for this 
purpose haue intreatid some of theire owne nomber, The Earl of Denbigh, Mr. 
Crewe, and Mr. Prideaux, to speake with the Committee of the Revenew thaf they will 
please to give order herein. And in regard they have also received a List of several 
persons who have beene imploied in offices necessary for the performance of that 
Service, for which they deserve allowances for their paines, they have further desired 
the persons above-mentioned to conferr with the Committee of the Revenew there- 
upon, that with their privity and advice such proporcons of allowance may bee 
agreed upon as that service doth require, whereby the whole accompt may bee as- 
certained, and made upp, and the House may be moved for such further supplies of 
money as upon the Auditing of this Accompt shall bee found necessary to discharge 
the same. 

NorRTHUMBERLAND. PEMBROKE MONTGOMERY. 
SALISBURY. B. DENBIGHE. 
DenzeEtt HOutes, THo. WENMAN. 
H. Vane. W. Petrepornt. 
Ox. St Jonn. 
JoHN PrRIDEAUX. 


The reader will gather from this far as eating and drinking went, 
“ Abstract of Expenses” (hitherto un- managed to live, for those times, in 
noticed) that the Commissioners, as what 1 may be called good style. That 
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the master cooks and butlers of the 
Earls of Northumberland and Pem- 
broke would cater successfully for 
their masters and their master’s friends 
there can be but little doubt ; but their 
resources (judging by our own times) 
seem to have been particularly slender. 
Their wines were French wines and 
Canary, drawn direct from the wood, 
and their fruits “Prunelles,” dried 
pears, apples, and plums. Not an 
orange to be seen at Uxbridge during 
three weeks, five days, of the winter of 
1644—5! The French fruits, it appears 
by a draft of the same account, were 
bought of a Frenchwoman. 

But the Commissioners were not 
well lodged; and the entry at the 
foot of the account, “Given by the 
Com for their lodgings at Uxbridge, 
£31 7s. 6d.,” is confirmatory of the 
statement of -Whitelocke. “ The 
town,” says Whitelocke, “ was so ex- 
ceeding full of company, that it was 
hard to get any quarter, except for 
the Commissioners and their retinue ; 
and some of the Commissioners were 
forced to lie two of them in a cham- 
ber, in field-beds, only upon a quilt, 
in that cold weather (it was January), 
not coming into bed during all the 
treaty.” 

The Treaty-house at Uxbridge, or, 
as it is sometimes called, the Place- 
house of the hamlet, is a brick mansion 
of the time of James I. pleasantly 
situated on the banks of the river 
Colne, a clear and winding stream 
dividing Middlesex from Buckingham- 
shire. It was built, I believe, by Sir 
John Bennet; and when the Com- 
missioners met there in 1644—5, is 
described as “‘ Mr. Carr’s house, a very 
fair house, lately Sir John Bennet’s.” 
The Treaty-room was “a fair great 
chamber” in the middle of the house, 
“handsomely dressed up,” as Lord 
Clarendon informs us, for the oc- 
casion, and, as we have seen, by Mr. 
Kinnersley of the Great Wardrobe. In 
the centre of this room was placed a 
large square table, like that which had 
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been in use in the Star Chamber. The 
King’s Commissioners had one end 
and one side of the table, and the 
Parliament’s Commissioners had the 
other end and the other side of the 
table. On either side of this great 
room were other rooms (a fair with- 
drawing room and inner chamber) 
for the Commissioners to retire to 
when they thought fit to consult by 
themselves, and to return again to the 
public debate. The house indeed seems 
to have been admirably adapted for 
the purposes for which it had been 
selected, having good stairs at either 
end of the house, so that the Com- 
missioners never went through each 
other’s quarters, nor met but in the 
nd room. The foreway into the 
ouse, it should be added, was ap- 
pointed for the King’s Commissioners 
to come in at, and the backway for the 
Parliament’s Commissioners. 

Such was Sir John Bennet’s house 
in the winter of 1644—5, as described 
by Clarendon and Whitelocke. The 
house still remains, and is now an inn, 
with the sign of the Crown, and is 
often visited, What was called the 
Treaty-house (for the fair great 
chamber has since been thrown into 
two) was wainscoted with oak, divided 
into panels, with the common charac- 
teristics of the time of James I. and 
two good James the First’s chimney- 
pieces, reaching to the ceiling, with 
oak pilasters and compartments, boldly 
and even richly carved. Two 
bay or recessed windows still remain. 
The best carving is in a bed-room look- 
ing on the yard. Such was the house 
in 1847, or two centuries after the 
memorable Treaty which will invest 
Uxbridge with interest long after “ the 
fair house of Sir John Bennet” has 
tumbled to the ground, and nothing 
remain but the site and the river 
Colne— 


Which runs, and as it runs for ever willrun on. 


Peter CunnINGHAM. 
Kensington, 10th April, 1850. 





ORIGINAL LETTERS OF THE MAN OF ROSS. 


Mr. Ursan, 
YOU will probably think the fol- 
lowing memorials of one of our heroes 
of philanthropy not unworthy of a 


lace in your columns. They have 
ee carefully transcribed from the 
originals, which are in the 
sion of Mr. Fenning Parke, the ex- 
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cellent parish clerk and schoolmaster 
of Minchinhampton, in the county of 
Gloucester. In the way of illustration 
of these letters it is scarcely necessary 
to say anything of the Man of Ross. 
The lines of Pope have sent forth his 
just and well-earned fame throughout 
all lands. Every body has a general 
notion of his character; but it is to 
be wished that some one would put 
upon record more accurately than (as 
far as I know) has yet been done, the 
authentic facts of his benevolent career. 
Mr. Fosbroke did something towards 
this desirable object in his ‘“ Compa- 
nion to the Wye Tour,” (Ross, 12mo. 
1821,) and the following letters will be 
another acceptable contribution to the 
same end; but what we want is not 
an episode in a guide-book, but a sub- 
stantive biography, a simple narrative 
told calmly and fairly, but with the 
earnestness and good sense which 
ought to distinguish those who delight 
to exalt into their proper places the 
true benefactors of mankind. 

Kyrle was connected through his 
- eer with Waller, Hampden, 

romwell, and the rest of that patriotic 


band. Some portion of his manly cha- 
racter may have been inherited from 
that connection, but he partook in 
none of their political or theological 
opinions. “Church and King,” which 
was the toast to which he emptied his 
old silver tankard, was the motto of 


his life. When he went to Gloucester 
to be present at the casting of the 
great bell which yet summons the peo- 

le of Ross to their house of prayer, 

e took with him his old family cup. 
When he had quaffed his toast he 
threw the relic into the mass of melt- 
ing metal, an offering at once of pa- 
triotism and devotion. 

The following letters relate to a little 
history of a most characteristic kind. 
We have been told by previous writers 
that the Man of Ross had a “kins- 
woman” living with him as a house- 
keeper, and that her name was Bubb,—a 
Miss Judith Bubb. Under his guidance 
this lady became an active assistant in 
his works of benevolence. She was the 
administrator of that large relief which 
the needy, and especially the sick, re- 
ceived at his hand. Those kindly 
offices which can only be effectually 
rendered by woman, and the prac- 
tice of which raises women into minis- 
tering angels, were her share in the 


charities of the Man of Ross. The 
following letters admit us into the his- 
tory of Miss Judith Bubb. She seems 
to have been respectably connected. 
The governor Bubb alluded to in the 
second letter may have been her 

andfather. Her father was a captain 

ubb, who probably resided at Ross 
with his wife and their family of two 
daughters. The captain was “a man 
of great parts,” who lived extrava- 
gantly in expectation of further ad- 
vances in his profession as a soldier. 
He had an aunt living at Minchin- 
hampton, in the adjoining county 
of Gloucester, a-madam Tooke, who 
had a son by a former marriage, a 
Mr. Buck, who seems to have par- 
taken of some of the extravagant habits 
of his cousin captain Bubb. On one 
occasion, when the captain was absent 
from home, cousin Buck visited the 
captain’s wife, and prevailed upon her 
to lend him 120/. on his bond. The 
= may have been an act of kind- 
ness, but was certainly not one of 
prudence, for husband and wife wanted 
the money themselves, and the transac- 
tion caused some unkindness between 
them. The debtor absconded. The 
money could not be recovered. Po- 
verty came upon the lenders, and in a 
little while death, which so often dogs 
the heels of pecuniary trouble, removed 
them both—the captain and his wife, 
leaving their two orphan daughters ina 
low condition, by reason of their pa- 
rents’ debts. How the children were re- 
lated to the man of Ross does not ap- 
pear. He states no more than that 
their father was his friend. On the 
death of their parents he-took the 
little orphans and brought them up. 
One married a Mr. Aubrey, and the 
other, the Miss Judith Bubb of whom 
I have already made mention, grew 
uP, according to the evidence of the 

an of Ross, to be a very good and fine 
gir! and a great scholar. In tke fol- 
owing letters their benevolent guardian 
makes an appeal on their behalf to 
madam Tooke for payment of the ba- 
lance due on the unfortunate loan.to 
her son. 


Letter I. 

“‘ Madam,—I write to you on behalf of 
my friend captain Bubb’s daughters, who 
have been under my care ever since their 
father and mother died. Your nephew, 
captain Bubb, was a man of great parts, 
and had good places, he lived very high 
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in expectation of greater advance, which 
he had certainly had if death had not 
taken him of, and so he left his children 
by reason of his debts but in a low con- 
dition. Now your son, Mr. Buck, upon 
some exterordinary occasion he had, for- 
merly borrowed of madam Bubb, when her 
husband was at London, a hundred and 
twenty pounds on his own bond; the lend- 
ing of which, to my knowledge, caused 
some unkindnesses between husband and 
wife, because they wanted it themselfes, 
being not in a condition to lend money ; 
and now the condition of their children 
is very low, which causes me to petition 
you in their behalf. Of this 120 your 
son hath payd 86", and there is now be- 
hind of the bond besides interest 34", for 
which I formerly writ to him about, but 
had no answer, and for some yeares since 
I understand that he remou’d from Hamp- 
ton* I know not whither, which causes 
me now to write to you, his mother (know- 
ing you to be a worthy, conscientious, 
person of good ability), desiring and 
hoping that you will take the condition of 
these poor children into your considera- 
tion, so that they may have their money, 
which will be as great a kindness to them 
as if ’twer given them; so hoping to have 
a favourable answer from you, I rest, 
“ Madam, 
‘¢ Yor humble servant to com’and, 
‘‘JoHn KyRLe. 
“ Ross, in Herefordshire, this 
6th of February, 1701. 


‘* Your neeces here gives their duty to 
you. I forgott to let you know that I 
had the happiness formerly to be known 
to you, being some time at your hows, 
when colonel Kyrle was married, where I 
remember we were well entertained, and 
since I was with governour Bubb and-his 
lady with your sonn at Hampton.”’ 
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Lerrer II. 
‘* Ross, this 27th of February, 
1702. 


** Madam ,—Meeting the bearer hereof, 
Mr. Philpot, in these parts, I desir’d him 
to convey this to you, to let you know that 
I acquainted Mrs. Aubrey, captain Bubb’s 
eldest daughter, with your proposall, 
which wee consider’d, and find it so low 
that it comes to little from money so lent 
from those persons who to my knowledg 
at the same time wanted it themselves; and 
’tis well known that these children must 
have been in a bad condition had it not 
been for my self. I know there was a 
great kindness between governour Bubb 
and your son, who entertaind him and his 
lady at Hampton nobly. I was a witness 
to some of it, being with them two days. 
Whither he was able to do so or not, your 
son knew best, but it seems your nephew 
Bubb must pay for it. I have been told 
in what countrey your son is now in, and 
how he practises phisick there, but I shall 
not seek to get him arested, or to trouble 
my self with him, seeing I am to treat with 
your self, a person of worth and goodness ; 
therefore I beseech you to consider the 
low condition of your poor neeces, and to 
send a favourable answer to, 

‘* Madam, 
‘* Yor humble servant to co’mand, 
‘* Joun Kyrwe. 

‘* Your neece, mis Jude, 
presents her duty to you, 
who truly is a very good 
and a fine girle, and a great 
scholler.’’ 

Addressed,—“ To madam Tooke, at or 
near Hampton, these present, Gloucester- 
shire.”’ 

[Seal, with a crest of a hedgehog or 
porcupine on a wreath, ] 


MANUAL OF SEPULCHRAL SLABS AND CROSSES. 
(With Plates.) 


THIS volume,t published by Mr. 
Parker of Oxford almost contempo- 
raneously with the first part of Mr. 
Boutell’s “ Christian Monuments,” { as 
noticed in our Magazine for March last, 
is devoted exclusively to the “ Sepul- 
chral Slabs and Crosses of the Middle 


Ages.” It consists of an historical and 
descriptive essay, with notes, from the 
og of the Rev. E. L. Cutts, followed 

y eighty-seven plates of illustrative 


examples. 
Commencing his sketch with the 
catacomb-slabs of the Lapidarian Gal- 





* i.e. Minchinhampton. 


+ ‘‘ A Manual for the Study of the Sepulchral Slabs and Crosses of the Middle Ages. 


By the Rev. Edward L. Cutts, B.A.’’ 
~ Gent. Mag. March, 1850, p. 281. 
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lery at Rome, and passing thence to 
the ancient crossed stones of Ireland 
and the small Saxon pillow-stones ex- 
humed at Hartlepool, Mr. Cutts pro- 
ceeds to notice the collection of draw- 
ings of French monuments preserved 
in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 
and certain illuminations in various 
MSS. which exemplify both the forms 
of medieval sepulture and the com- 
memorative slabs and stones at that 
period in general use. Some remarks 
follow on stone-coflins and their cover- 
ing-stones. The attention of the reader 
is also directed to some examples of 
ancient coffins of wood, and to the few 
iron sepulchral plates which have been 
observed in Sussex, Surrey, and Kent ; 
after which we are led on to consider 
more in detail a numerous series of 
coffin-lids, coped stones, and flat slabs,* 
ornamented with crosses and other 
devices, either sculptured in relief, or 
expressed by incised lines. The various 
symbols which have been observed 
upon these recumbent monuments, up- 
right head-crosses, with the chronology 
of grave-stones and grave-stone in- 
scriptions, have also each a separate 
notice : and with a brief description of 
the appended engravings, in the form 
of notes, the essa concludes. 

The scope of the work, therefore, is 
sufficiently comprehensive to entitle it 
to rank as a “ Manual,”—one of that 
peculiar class of books which are ex- 
pected to combine completeness and 
conciseness ; to convey all that it can 
be necessary to learn upon any sub- 
ject, and at the same time to comprise 
their information within at least a 
comparatively narrow space. How- 
ever difficult of accomplishment such 
a result may at first sight appear, we 
have abundant evidence of its practi- 
cability. “ Manuals” and “hand-books” 
of the greatest merit constitute a re- 
markable feature in the literature of 
the day ; and, though they cannot anni- 
hilate the space which intervenes be- 
tween the votary and that shrine to 
which there can be no “royal road,” 
yet do these literary locomotives, for 
the most part, render the travelling 
both expeditious and safe. This arises 
from the same principle of construc- 
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tion which, in the leviathans of the 
railway, unites in so remarkable a 
degree the antagonist results of speed 
and power. It is a skilful yet most 
lucid simplicity of arrangement, which 
is the very life of a “Manual.” The 


‘materials, the subject matter, must of 


course be good; but this is not alone 
sufficient : these good materials must 
be well put together : each single part, 
of the best quality in itself, must be 
exactly adapted to every other part ; 
and, besides, all must be easy of ac- 
cess—all must be available for instant 
use. There can be no really good 
“ Manual” without a good index. It 
is the misfortune of Mr. Cutts’s volume 
that it is defective, as it appears to 
us, both in arrangement and in in- 
dex. Index, indeed, it has none,— 
not even a list of illustratiéns ; and the 
adoption of a nomenclature difficult if 
not impossible to be adhered to, ren- 
dered a really systematic, and therefore 
a really effective, arrangement of his 
materials almost beyond the author’s 
control. 


“Tt will be necessary at the outset,’’ 
says Mr. Cutts, ‘‘ to state and define the 
names which it has been found convenient 
to use in the following pages. Ancient 
grave-stones have been divided into three 
classes, incised-cross-slabs, raised-cross- 
slabs, and head-crosses. By incised-cross- 
slabs is meant flat recumbent grave-stones, 
which have a cross or other Christian 
symbol incised upon them. By raised- 
cross-slabs is meant recumbent grave- 
stones, whether flat or coped, which have 
upon them a cross, or other symbol, in 
bas-relief. The old name for this class of 
grave-stones is coffin-stones, or coffin- 
lids; but this name equally applies to 
many of the incised slabs, for they too 
frequently formed the lids of coffins. 
Moreover, these two classes have many 
features in common, especially in their 
designs ; this connexion is expressed by 
giving to both the same generic name, 
cross-slabs. The name raised-cross-slab 
is perhaps rather clumsy, but it conveys 
the idea which is intended, of a stone hay- 
ing a raised cross upon it. Head-crosses 
are monumental stones, ornamented with 
crosses or symbols either incised or in re- 
lief, placed upright at the head of the 
grave.”’ 


A system of classification based upon 





* It appears desirable to restrict the term slab to flat stones: where the example is 
coped, it may be described as a coped stone. 
6 
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this nomenclature the author himself 
finds it to be impossible to carry out. 
Thus, his chapter upon “ Symbols” 
commences in these words: “the fol- 
lowing remarks are applicable to both 
incised and raised-cross-slabs.” And 
again, under the head “ Chronology of 
Grave-stones,” he says :—*In this 
part of the work, as in some others, we 
may generally consider the designs 
without reference to their being in- 
cised or in relief; for, except in one or 
two cases which are noticed, the wa 

in which the design is worked will 
afford no indication of the date of the 
monument.” The true classification 
of these memorials is, first, from their 
original position, whether recumbent 
or upright; and, secondly, from the 
subject and style of the devices repre- 
sented upon them, whether such de- 
vices be expressed by incised lines or 
by carving in relief. So rare are the 
examples of ancient monumental stones 
originally designed for a vertical posi- 
tion that any subdivision of them would 
be superfluous. But of recumbent 
stones of memorial of eariy date vast 
numbers yet remain; and these we 


would accordingly classify as simply 
crossed stones or slabs, in which the 
cross alone appears; and stones or 
slabs which, with the great emblem of 
the Faith, bear some personal or pro- 
fessional device indicative of the per- 
son commemorated, or some heraldic 


insignia. The presence of both sym- 
bolical and armorial devices, the intro- 
duction of inscriptions, or the combi- 
nation of two or more crosses, on the 
same stone, might lead to a species of 
secondary classification. And so in 
like manner with stones bearing sym- 
bols of the same general character— 
as ecclesiastical symbols, military sym- 
bols, &c. The absence of the cross 
would form another class; and yet 
another would result from the intro- 
duction of ornamentation without any 
definite meaning, such as foliage, ara- 
besque patterns, &c. Effigies form a 
distinct class in works of monumental 
art; and those examples only are to 
be regarded as having any connection 
with crossed slabs and stones, in which 
an effigy, or a part of an effigy, and 
also a cross, are both represented as 
contributing to form the same design. 

We merely suggest this system of 
classification as best suited to form the 

Gent. Maa. Vor. XX XIIL. 
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basis of a “ Manual of Sepulchral Slabs 
and Crosses ;” any attempt to classify 
these interesting and valuable memo- 
rials after a definite and precise manner 
is beside our present purpose. 

Mr. Cutts has collected a long array 
of examples of the singular symbolical 
devices which are frequently found in 
connection with the cross on monu- 
mental stones. His catalogue of these 
is a most valuable portion of the vo- 
lume. Of the great Christian symbol 
itself Mr. Cutts remarks,— 


‘* It is noticeable that the plain cross is 
very seldom used upon these monuments, 
but almost always an ornamented cross. 
The symbolists considered the plain cross 
to be the cross of shame, and we very 
rarely find it used in ancient Gothic work ; 
the floriated cross was the cross of glory, 
and alluded to the triumph of our blessed 
Lord, and to our future triumph and glory 
through the cross: it is indeed the cross 
adorned with garlands. The circle round 
the cross, which we so often meet with, is 
intended probably for a nimbus, or glory. 
Sometimes a smaller~circle runs through 
the limbs of the cross, z may perhaps 
be intended to represent the crown of 
thorns; a gable-cross at Louth church, 
Lincoln, has’a crown of thorns thus 
placed. . . « The amazing variety 
of pleasing designs which were made from 
the simple cross, or from the combination 
of the cross and circle, is a good instance 
of the fertility of the old designers. In 
the very great number of cross slabs which 
exist, the instances of the repetition of the 
same design are very rare. . . . . It 
may be sometimes rather difficult for an un- 
practised eye at once to see the cross in 
some of the complicated designs; but the 
idea of the cross seems to have been so 
ever present in the minds of the medieval 
Christians, that they at once caught at 
anything which formed even a remote re- 
semblance to the emblem of our faith; in 
two intersecting roads they saw the cross, 
and chose these cross-roads as places 
peculiarly suitable for the erection of their 
village and station crosses; the soldier 
stuck his sword upriglt in the earth, and 
its hilt formed the cross before which he 
prayed.”’ (p. 30.) 


The cross patée, and particular] 
when it appears upon a slab in addi- 
tion to what may be distinguished as 
peculiarly the monumental cross, Mr. 
Cutts suggests may indicate the de- 
ceased to have been a Knight Templar. 

Upon the symbol of the shears, Mr. 
Cutts says,— 

3 
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“We find two types of shears, one 
sharp-pointed, the other with square ends. 
The latter kind is probably that which 
the clothier used to shear his cloth, i.e. to 
cut the nap; the blunt ends being in- 
tended to preserve the cloth from injury ; 
so that we may assign this symbol to the 
clothier. 

“It is possible that the sharp-pointed 
shears may also be an emblem of the wool- 
stapler or clothier. On the Dereham slab 
we find them associated with what looks 
very like acomb. On early slabs in the 
catacombs we find the pointed shears not 
unlike these medizval ones in shape, and 
the comb and speculum, or magnifying 
glass, which was then and still is used for 
examining the quality of cloth, and an in- 
strument like a cleaver, probably a scraper 
of some kind. These were undoubtedly 
symbols of the cloth or wool merchant. 

“ Yet it is almost certain that the shears 
were sometimes used as the symbol of a 
female.’’ (p. 42.) 


The chapters on Head-Crosses and 
on Inscriptions we may pass without 
any particular observation. The sub- 
ject is compressed into little more than 
a single page. On the “ Chronology 
of Grave-stones,” which is discussed 
more at length, we will sum up our 
author’s observations in his own words. 


_ The shape or size of the stone is no 
safe guide to its date . . . to determine 
the date then, we have to guide us only 
the form of the cross, and the ornamental 
accessories.” But “the shape of the cross 
is not of so much service in ascertaining 
the date as might have been expected ;”’ 
and accordingly, ‘‘we are driven to the 
accidental ornaments of the stone for in- 
dications of its date ; and here some know- 
ledge of ancient (medieval ?) architecture, 
and of antiquities generally, becomes in- 
dispensably necessary to the student.’’ 


These “ accidental ornaments” are 
exemplified from the letters of in- 
scriptions, mitres, pastoral-staves, cha- 
lices, shields, pe and miscella- 
neous ornamentation, such as foliage, 
&ce. To “such accidental features” 
as these, adds Mr. Cutts, 


‘* we are generally driven ; it would be an 
endless task to go through them all; the 
above will suffice to indicate the way. in 
which the student must proceed in finding 
out the dates of these interesting monu- 
ments. Yet, after all,’? he concludes, 
‘‘every practised antiquary knows well 
that the date of many an object of anti- 
quity is determined, rather by the general 
character and composition of the design, 
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and by resemblances to conventional pe- 
culiarities of a particular period, than by 
any particular feature which can be pointed 
out to an inexperienced eye.”’ (p. 55.) 

In the illustrative portion of this 
volume the publisher ably sustains his 
high reputation for liberality, and for 
the artistic excellence of his numerous 
engravings. The examples in number 
amount to almost three hundred, and 
of these a very large proportion are 
from the accomplished graver of Mr. 
O. Jewett. About one-third of the 
whole number of engravings are re- 
printed from the Archeological Jour- 


‘nal, and other recent publications by 


Mr. Parker; and, notwithstanding 
their classification, which we cannot 
deem otherwise than faulty, these ex- 
cellent engravings derive fresh interest 
and value from their present collective 
form. Sixty-six other examples are 
marked with the initials of Mr. Cutts: 
for the accuracy of these, “ which have 
been carefully reduced from the stones 
themselves, or from rubbings,” the 
author tells us in his preface that he 
is “answerable.” “Others are from 
drawings and reduced rubbings by 
friends, upon whose correctness the 
author could depend; some others 
have been taken from engravings in 
Gough’s Sepulchral Monuments,” &c. 
(Preface.) About sixty of the exam- 
ples appear to be thus copied from 
other engravings. The introduction 
of many of these copies is a serious 
injury to the reputation of the work, 
since their occasional obvious inac- 
curacy is not only in itself highly de- 
trimental, but also tends to throw a 
suspicion upon such as are really cor- 
rect. The statement in ‘the first sen- 
tence of the book, that “in such a work 
as this accuracy in the engraved ex- 
amples is of primary importance, and 
care has been taken to secure this as 
far as possible,” is one in which every 
body must concur; but it should not 
have been followed by such engravings 
as those of the Norton Disney coffin- 
stone in Plate LX-X. and of the similar 
memorials in Romsey Abbey, Hants, 
and the Temple Church, London, se- 
verally in Plates XLVII. and LII. 
Again, it would be difficult to convey 
a less accurate conception of the coffin- 
tomb of William Rufus at Winchester 
than that produced by the engraving 
in Plate XXXVII.; and in this in- 
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stance the error is rendered more im- 
portant by the introduction into the 
“ Chronology of Grave-stones” of this 
example as an illustration of the com- 
mencement of the twelfth century. 
But we gladly turn to the more 
agreeable duty of directing attention to 
engravings which combine accuracy 
with excellence of execution. Of 
these we are enabled, through the 
kindness of the publisher, to offer a 
favourable report, far more effective 
than could be expressed in words,— 
the report of a series of the engravings 


‘themselves transferred to our pages. 


The slab at Clonmacnoise in Ireland 
is also figured in Petrie’s noble work : 
it is “ the tombstone of Maelfinnia, who 
was probably the abbot Maelfinnia, the 
son of Spellan, and grandson of Mae- 
nach, of Clonmacnoise, and whose 
death is recorded in the Chronicon 
Scotorum, at the year 992, and in the 
Annals of Ulster and of the Four 
Masters at the year 991. The inscrip- 
tion reads :—A . PRAYER . FOR . MAEL- 
FinniA.”* The singular triangular 
device, “known by medalists as the 
triquetra, and formed by the ingenious 
interlacing of a single cord or line,” 
appears upon this slab: it is doubtless 
symbolical of the Holy Trinity, and 
was in use in Ireland from a very re- 
mote period till the close of the tenth 
century, when it appears to have fallen 
into disuse. 

Some excavations made in the month 
of July, 1833, in a field at a short 
distance from the present church at 
Hartlepool, led to the discovery of 
several skeletons, whose heads were 
resting upon small flat engraven stones, 
as upon pillows. These relics may be 
considered to indicate the site of the 
ancient cemetery of the monastery of 
St. Hilda.t One of them we have in- 
troduced from Mr. Cutts’s series: it is 
charged with a plain cross, rem | 
above the transverse limb the Gree 
letters alpha and omega, and below it, 
in Runic character, the female name 
HILDITHRYTH. (Plate I.) 

The slab from Rampton in Cam- 
bridgeshire, which is assigned to about 
A.D. 1330, bears the name of sIRE. 
NICHOLAS . DE. HUNTINGTON: this stone 
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now can show but the outline of the 
fine cross-brass with which it was ori- 
ginally enriched, together with the 
worn matrices of some letters of its ac- 
companying border-legend. (Pl. IV.) 








O.JEWITT. 





At Llantwit, Glamorganshire. 


The three slabs from St. Peter’s, in 
the island of Jersey, and from Papple- 
wick co. Notts. ( Plate IT.) exemplify 
the singular personal symbols not un- 
frequently found delineated upon these 
memorials; the Jersey slab with its 
horse-shoes, pincers, and hammer, Mr. 
Cutts considers to denote a farrier. 
Of the two examples which we have 
given from Papplewick, the smaller 
engraving represents a slab of dimi- 
nutive size, upon which with a plain 
cross is some symbolical device ; “ is 
it,” says Mr. Cutts, “a spear-head, or 








* See Petrie’s Ireland, 2nd edition, p. 325. See also ibid. p. 323. 
t+ See our Magazine for Sept. 1833, p. 219, June 1835, p. 647 ; the Archeologia, 
vol. xxvi. p. 479, xxviii. p. 346; and the Journal of the Archeological Association, 


vol. i. p. 187. 
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Fragment at Washingborough, Lincoln. 


a trowel, or a child’s toy ?” The other 
example, with its horn and baudrick, 
its bow and arrow, evidently denotes 
a woodman or forest ranger. Mr. 
Cutts has engraved several other slabs 
from Papplewick : one bears a device 
resembling a large knife, or the “ in- 
strument like a cleaver, probably a 
scraper of some kind,” observed in 
some of the catacomb slabs, and con- 
sidered to be “ undoubtedly a symbol 
of the cloth or wool merchant.” Mr. 
Cutts regards the device upon this 
slab as a knife; and this, he says, 
*“*may perhaps be the symbol of an 
ecuyer trenchant, or the official ‘kerver’ 
in some great family, which was a post 
of honour.” Another slab from Pap- 
plewick has the initial letters V. B.; 
and with the monumental cross are 
associated four small crosses, indicating 
that theslab had been consecrated as an 
altar-stone. There is another example 
of this manner of marking a conse- 
crated stone with five crosses at Ay- 
cliffe in Northumberland. This is a 
double stone, and has two monumental 
crosses, and consequently but three 
small crosses are added. 

The design upon the remarkable 
slab in the cloisters at Lincoln ( Plate 
III.) is a “ Jesse,” or pictorial gene- 


alogy of Christ. In the present ex- 
ample the figure of our Lord appears 
in the uppermost central compart- 
ment; the figure of David occupies 
the lowest compartment; while the 
third principal figure probably was in- 
tended to represent the Blessed Virgin. 

The monumental stone at Fingall 
in Yorkshire is at once simple, appro- 
priate, and effective; it might be ge- 
nerally introduced into our church- 
yards with great advantage. The 
fragment from Washingborough near 
Lincoln is evidently a part of a stone 
of great interest belonging to the class 
of monuments with partial effigies. 
And again at Llantwit, in Glamorgan- 
shire, is another most singular stone 
of the same class. 

Amongst many otker examples of 
great merit and value, which are com- 
prised amongst the engravings in this 
volume, in addition to its reprints from 
the Archeological Journal, &c. we 
would particularly specify those in the 
frontispiece, and in plates I, XV., 


XVI., XIX., XXXIX., XLVIIL, 
LXVIIL, and LXXI. Plate LXVIIL, 
the slab of Sir William de Staunton, 
A.D. 1326, is indeed a most beautiful 
engraving. 





At Fingall, Yorkshire. 
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‘ 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS UPON THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


LiTERARY MEN were, in the first 
instance, extremely sanguine that im- 
portant and beneficial results would 
be sure to flow from this Commission, 
not that there was any considerable 
outcry respecting the condition of the 
Museum, or any pressure from with- 
out which occasioned the appointment 
of the Commission—on the contrary, 
its appointment took every body by 
surprise—but there was growing up 
amongst the frequenters of our great 
national institution a feeling of dis- 
satisfaction with the condition of one 
of its most important departments, 
and it was reasonably hoped that a 
good searching investigation would set 
many things to rights. With the ex- 
perience which we possess of inquiries 
before committees and commissioners, 
especially where literary interests are 
at stake, such hope was probably ex- 
cessively foolish. Literature ought 
long ago to have been convinced that 
to her all governments and all authori- 
ties are alike; that if she would achieve 
anything, or alter anything, or procure 
anything, it must be by her own in- 
trinsic power, not with the concurrence 
or by the aid of men in authority, but 
against their inertness and apathy, and, 
perhaps, even in spite of their oppo- 
sition. In all literary questions, such 
has so long been our experience, that 
we ought to have spared ourselves a 
fresh disappointment,— 


But suasive Hope has still asyren tongue. 


The particular department of the 
Museum to which we have alluded as 
having given cause for dissatisfaction 
is that of the printed books—that 
division of the vast establishment in 
the condition of which the public at 
large is the most deeply interested. 
No one will suppose that we under- 
value our inestimable collections of 
MSS., the accumulations of Cotton, 
Harley, and other famous men. We 
know well the importance of these 
matchless stores. They stand, in our 
estimation, next in value to our great 
series of national records, as the sure 
evidences of our history, the strong 
foundations upon which alone our 
knowledge of the past can be safely 


built. But the use of the MSS. is 
confined to a comparatively small body 
of men, who exercise a slow and often 
a very indirect effect upon our own 
times, and upon our popular literature. 
The collection of printed books, on the 
other hand, the vast depository of the 

roductions of our national genius and 
earning, is resorted to by a much 
wider circle of inquirers, and exercises 
a direct and immediate influence upon 
our literary daily bread. Its condition 
is, therefore, of infinite moment to 
the whole nation. Besides its use to 
scholars and men of research, it is the 
forge and workshop of a great deal of 
the ordinary reading of the people, 
and, however lightly governments may 
esteem that department of our lite- 
rature, few things are of more general 
importance than its character, and 
there are few ways in which men in 
authority may do more good or more 
harm than by properly using, or by 
neglecting or abusing, that power of 
influencing its character which they 
—_— in the reading room of the 

ritish Museum. 

The dissatisfaction to which we have 
alluded principally turned upon the 
condition of the Catalogue which is 
accessible to the frequenters of the 
reading room. Without a catalogue, 
a collection of (it is said) 450,000 vo- 
lumes is of course utterly useless; “a 
chaos and not a cosmos,” as Mr. Car- 
lyle has emphatically phrased it, and as 
every body must allow. Now the fre- 
quenters of the British Museum have 
found for several years past that the 
catalogue, the instrument by means 
of which the national library is to be 
made availal le, has been gradually 
getting more and more defective and 
confused. The labour of finding any- 
thing in it has now become so great 
and so perplexing as often to deter men 
from encountering a trouble which is 
frequently fruitless. It has been found 
also that the catalogue is strangely in 
arrear. Rumour has told us that 
within the last few years there have 
been added to the library, not only the 
works delivered under the law of copy- 
right, but very large purchases, amount- 
ing in single instances to thousands of 
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volumes—where are they? ‘They are 
not accessible to the readers. It is 
difficult to ascertain from the cata- 
logue itself up to what period it may 
be deemed complete. But probably 
its state may be inferred from the fol- 
lowing circumstances. We have looked 
through it under the names of twenty 
authors of celebrity, who have pub- 
lished books within the last four years, 
and do not find any regular entries 
under their names since the year 1845. 
We have also gone through a volume 
of the catalogue of the average size, 
and have found only four entries (all 
of an exceptional character) of books 
dated after the year 1845, and cir- 
cumstances lead to the conclusion 
that all the books for that year are 
not yet entered. From 1845 it may 
be inferred that the cataloguing is in 
arrear. Now during the intervening 
time the Museum authorities have been 
acquiring and purchasing largely, per- 
haps 80,000 volumes have been added 
to the library. Of what do they con- 
sist? Why are they not accessible ? 
Nor is the catalogue found to be 
merely confused and in arrear; when 
consulted, it too often tells a tale which 
many people consider to be extremely 
discreditable. The library of the 
British Museum is our national li- 
brary, the depository of our national 
literature, kept up by national grants, 
and by the copyright tax upon our 
national authors. If the writings of a 
British author are wanted, where shall 
we seek for them?—In the British 
Museum. Ifa foreigner wishes to con- 
sult any of the scarcer and more recon- 
dite books of our early literature, 
where will he naturally look for them ? 
—lIn the British Museum. But those 
who are the best read in the Museum 
catalogue unanimously declare that 
the library is conspicuously defective 
in British literature. Let any man, it 
is said, go thither, for a critical or 
editorial purpose, with reference to the 
works of any British author, and dis- 
appointment and a feeling of patriotic 
shame are sure to be the result. 
These are some of the grounds of that 
smouldering dissatisfaction to which 
we have alluded, but its public expres- 
sion was kept down by the knowledge 
that a great work of cataloguing was 
going on within the library. One 
volume of a new catalogue, containing 





the letter A, had been published in 


1841, and great progress, it was said, 


had been made with the remainder. 
There seemed to be a kind of justice 
in waiting to see the result, and yet 
the published volume of the new cata- 
logue only added to the dissatisfaction 
of those who examined it, by its ex- 
cessive diffuseness, its singular redun- 
dancies, the confusion of its cross- 
references, and its mode of classifying 
anonymous publications. ' 

All these causes of complaint bore, it 
will be seen, upon the conduct of Mr. 
Panizzi, the keeper of the Printed 
Books. The responsibility might ul- 
timately rest with the Trustees, but the 
question which frequenters of the 
British Museum desired to see inves- 
tigated was, whether Mr. Panizzi was 
doing his duty, or whether, on the 
contrary, the interests of the public, 
and of one of our most important 
national institutions, were not, for some 
cause or other, suffering greatly under 
his hands? There was no desire that 
these questions should be mooted in 
any hostile spirit towards Mr. Panizzi. 
They arose in the minds of calm, un- 
biassed men ; they pressed day by day 
upon the observation, and interfered 
with the just requirements of those 
who sought to use the national library 
for legitimate purposes; and they were 
of great if not of instant moment; but it 
was not desired that they should be in- 
vestigated in any other than a fair and 
open way, and with no other objects 
in view than those which, it may be 
presumed, constitute the reason why 
a library is formed at all; namely, 
that it may be a record of our litera- 
ture, may be made as useful as possi- 
ble to literary men, and may conduce, 
in every available way, to the diffusion 
of creditable knowledge, and the ad- 
vancement of popular instruction. All 
this it was hoped would be effected by 
the Commission. 

But it was a short-lived hope. 
Strange rumours soon got afloat re- 
specting the origin and composition of 
the Commission, and a little observa- 
tion of the proceedings of the Commis- 
sioners not merely damped, but de- 
stroyed, all anticipation of good. Some 
of the most active and influential mem- 
bers of the Commission were discovered 
to be personal and intimate friends of 
Mr. Panizzi, the very gentleman whose 
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conduct was one of the principal sub- 
jects for inquiry ; one of them, it was 
said, was honoured by a visit from 
Mr. Panizzi at his seat in Scotland 
before the business of the Commission 
was proceeded with; and, previous and 
subsequent to a meeting of the Com- 
missioners, Mr. Panizzi and some of 
his friends on the Commission were 
not unfrequently closeted together. 
Reports like these soon damaged the 
character of the Commission. In de- 
fault of pressure from without—the 
customary mainspring of all our public 
movements—the Commission came to 
be attributed to ambitign from within, 
and, as the proceeding advanced, the 
dissatisfaction became general. Gen- 
tlemen who gave evidence before the 
highly respectable and (many of them) 
highly gifted Commissioners, reported 
that they found them well crammed 
upon certain points, but obviously, 
with a few partial exceptions, unac- 
quainted even with the A, B, C, of the 
practical details of the subjects before 
them, and full of obvious prejudices ; 
the strongest and clearest being a pre- 
dilection for Mr. Panizzi’s manage- 
ment and catalogue. The moment a 
witness uttered anything in disparage- 
ment of either he was beset on all 
sides. Puzzling interrogatories, kept 
ready for use, were poured in upon 
him. Some honourable or right ho- 
nourable gentleman on one side of the 
table had his trap-question ever pre- 
pared. The Lord Advocate (Mr. Pa- 
nizzi’s-great friend, and one of the 
prime movers of the Commission) on 
the other side blandly exercised his 
wonderful gift of cross-examination. 
Mr. Panizzi, who was present on these 
occasions, prompted his friendly ad- 
vocates in the Commission, handing 
them written questions, and was after- 
wards allowed (as it was rumoured, 
and is now proved), without the pre- 
sence or the knowledge of the witness, 
to state or insinuate his reply, which 
took the shape of scoff, or quibble, or 
actual matter of fact, as best suited 
the temper of the Commissioners, or 
the necessities of Mr. Panizzi’s case. 
Finally—for this is a portion of the 
subject. which we write unwillingly, 
and close with eagerness long before 
itis exhausted—when it became known 
that before any of the Trustees had 
been examined by the Commissioners, 
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those gentlemen had taken counsel 
with Mr. Panizzi upon questions hav- 
ing relation to great contemplated or- 
ganic changes in the constitution of 
the governing power of the Museum, 
we say when this became known, it 
was not surprising that the Commis- 
sion came to be regarded, and to be 
commonly designated, as has been re- 
marked by our excellent contemporary 
the Atheneum, as “Mr. Panizzi’s 
Commission ;” a proceeding of which 
his interests, and not those of the 
public, were the object. 

Let no one suppose that in making 
these remarks we are insinuating any- 
thing like intentional unfairness against 
the highly respected nobleman who 
was at the head of the Commission, and 
his excellent coadjutors. We believe 
they were misled, and that the sort of 
semi-literary halo which surrounds 
many of them, and which was probably 
onereason for their selection, was a main 
cause of their error. The questions 
which we have indicated as forming 
part of the subject submitted to their 
consideration, affect the position, the 
wants, and the mode of working of 
that laborious class of the community 
who drink deeply of the perilous 
draught of downright hard-working 
authorship. Eminent station in society, 
and occupations which the world 
esteems to be of superior value, place 
these gentlemen high above the ordi- 
nary ranks of litterateurs, and if occa- 
sionally their genius drives them to 
descend amongst us, they come with a 
benignity and a condescension which 
i sag all notion of brotherhood, and 
make us feel how far removed they 
are from the toils and pains of ordinary 
authorship. “Still they are authors.” 
Undoubtedly ; but they judge the 
“craft” by notions applicable to their 
own position, and are in perpetual 
danger of being misled, as they have 
been on the present occasion, into 
fancying that what is suitable by its 
dignity and grandeur for their lofty 
station, is equally adapted for the 
wants and requirements of our more 
lowly rank. Hence a little shallow 
but showy sophistry induced them at 
once to give a blind and partial pre- 
ference to the useless magnificence of 
the schemes of Mr. Panizzi, from which 
prejudice they could not be dislodged 
by any power which could be brought to 
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bear upon them by what the Commis- 
sioners are pleased to term “that va- 
luable ingredient, common sense.” 

But the Commission is now at an 
end. The kind and amiable Earl has 
broken his staff. His spell is dissolved, 
his charms are o’erthrown, and, after 
long and difficult parturition, another 
blue book is added to the existing 
family. We turn to it for such brief 
examination as we are able to bestow 
upon its ponderosity. We will notice, 
in the first place, a few of its negative 
qualities. 

Ist. It is not complete. An Ap- 
pendix is referred to over and over 
again, both in the Report and in the 
Evidence. It is stated to contain letters 
and papers of various kinds illustrative 
and explanatory of the plans of Mr. 
Panizzi. That Appendix is not printed, 
To our certain knowledge it ought to 
contain papers by Mr. Carlyle, Mr. 
Bolton Corney, Mr. Payne Collier, and 
Mr-Panizzi. We believe that its con- 
tents would be found on the whole 
strongly adverse to the views of Mr. 
Panizzi, and that it would support the 
evidence of some of the staunchest 
witnesses against his views. Whether 
it would do so or not, why has it been 
kept back? Surely it is a suppression 
of great injustice and discourtesy. 

2nd. The Report does not give any 
account of the present condition of the 
Catalogue of the printed books from 
1839 to the present time. It states 
that a copy of the general Catalogue 
by Ellis and Baber, known by the 
name of the Seven Volume Catalogue, 
has formed the basis of the reading- 
room catalogue, and that, “as acces+ 
sions to the library have come in, they 
have been catalogued in MS. on inter- 
leaved pages.” 
tended to mean that the additions have 
been inserted “as they have come in” 
up to the present time, we have shown 
that such an assertion can scarcely be 
correct ; and in point of fact it is con- 
tradicted by the evidence of Mr. Pa- 
nizzi, who nearly two years ago dis- 
tinctly admitted (No. 4053-4) that 
there was a great arrear, which had 
been getting worse and worse “every 
day and hour within the last two or 
three years,” and that if this matter 
were not remedied “in the course of 
two or three years this library will be 
as bad as any library on the continent : 
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it will be impossible to find the books, 
or to keep up the catalogues, or to find 
anything, which is the state in which 
many of the libraries on the continent 
are.” Mr. Panizzi gives some excuses 
which appear to us to be very insuf- 
ficient for this disereditable state of a 
public department ; but we do not de- 
sire to make the subject a matter of 
complaint against any one; we simply 
wish tomake known, Ist. The great fact 
of this enormous arrear, the full extent 
of which we believe to be very far from 
being as yet ascertained; and 2nd. That 
this subject was not investigated by the 
Commissioners, and is altogether un- 
noticed in their Report, unless the fal- 
lacious passage which we have quoted 
may be taken to convey the notions of 
the Commissioners. We do not mean 
to assert or insinuate that this omission 
of the Commissioners and laxity in the 
performance of their duty arose out of 
any culpable desire to shelter the mis- 
management (if it be so) of Mr. Panizzi, 
but the whole tenor of the Report war- 
rants our inferring that anything that 
had told in his favour would not have 
been slurred over in this improper and 
unbusiness-like manner. It is difficult 
even to guess at the number of volumes 
which may be in arrear. Nearly two 
years ago Mr. Panizzi spoke loosely of 
the arrear as then extending over “the 
last two.or three years ;” the instances 
we have quoted lead to the inference 
that little has been done since the year 
1845, and there is reason to believe 
that that year was not completely 
catalogued. Now Mr. Panizzi states (1 
May, 1849, 8977) that “during these 
ten years the library has been increased 
at the average rate of 20,000 volumes 
a-year.”». Probably, as we have said, 
there are at the least 80,000 volumes not 
entered in the catalogue, unconsultable, 
lying useless, and threatening us with 
the continental consummation so feel- 
ingly described by our librarian. 

3rd. We notice the very imperfect 
way in which the Commissioners have 
reported upon the alleged deficiency 
of the library in early English litera- 
ture. The Commissioners themselves 
made no inquiry upon the subject. 
Statements bearing upon it, quite suf- 
ficient to excite attention, occur here 
and there in the evidence, but the 
theme was never properly prosecuted. 
Mr. Panizzi spoke plausibly; the Com- 
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missioners shut their eyes; and the 
report is kind. Surely it was part of 
the duty of these functionaries to have 
pei. ¥ investigated what sort of a 
national library we really have ; what 
is its strength and what its deficiencies ; 
what sort of books have been bought 
with the recent munificent parliamen- 
tary grants, and what kind of machi- 
nery there is within the library for 
ascertaining and supplying deficiencies. 
The little evidence upon the subject is 
most unsatisfactory. It amounts to 
little more than general assertions, and 
proof that a bookseller or two was 
requested to look out for books not in 
the Museum. If, instead of asking 
Mr. Panizzi to be good enough to give 
them a list of complainers, the Com- 
missioners had called before them some 
of the learned men who have of late 
years been employed in the task of 
editing the collected works of our 
standard English writers (such men, 
for example, as the editor of Jewel for 
the Parker Society), and had asked 
them what they think of the Museum 
library, and what aid they had derived 
from it, the royal delegates would pro- 
bably have heard some tales that would 
have made their ears tingle. 

Our diminishing space warns us to 
hurry onwards. We have said enough 
to prove that the Commissioners omit- 
ted many things. We now proceed to 
a few remarks upon that part of the 
report which principally concerns 
literary men. We allude, of course, 
to its recommendation in reference to 
the great Panizzi catalogue of all the 

rinted books up to the year 1839. 
This vast undertaking was begun in 
the year 1839, in conformity with an 
elaborate and copious system, which is 
ae in a series of ninety-one 
rules prefixed to the published volume, 
A. According to this code Panizzi 
the titles of all works are to be en- 
tered in the words of the author, and 
are “to exhibit to the reader all that 
the author meant to convey in the 
titular description of his work.” In 
practice this has amounted in many 
cases very nearly to a transcription of 
the title-page. But two or three ex- 
amples will explain the thing better 
than whole pages of statement. The 
following is the entry of Morell’s edi- 
tion of Ainsworth’s Latin dictionary. 
It occurs under the head of “ Ars- 

Gent. Mac. Vor. XX XIU, 
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wortTH, Rosert,” and follows an enu- 
meration of several previous editions 
of the same work. 

“ Another edition. With great addi- 
tions and amendments ; particularly with 
a large and copious index of such words 
as occur in Stephens and Ainsworth of an 
obsolete, unclassical, doubtful, or modern 
character. ... Also another index from 
Vossius, Calepin, Cooper, Littleton, and 
others. To which are subjoined a third, 
of the more common Latin words in our 
ancient laws, the notes and abbreviations 
used in Latin authors and inscriptions, 
and a general chronology of eminent per- 
sons and memorable things. By T. Mo- 
rell. London, 1773. 4°.”’ 


This is the account of a school-book. 
The next, from the same page, relates 
to a guide-book. 


‘* AINSWORTH (WILLIAM). 

The Scarborough guide; containing a 
description of the town, the castle and 
the environs; Dr. Belcombe’s observations 
on the spaw- waters and sea-bathing ; with 
occasional remarks, anecdotes, and cha- 
racters. With a map of the vicinity of 
Scarborough. Third Edition. 

York, 1806. 16°.” 


The next looks from the title like a 
tradesman’s or inventor's puff-book. 
It occurs under the head of “* AcapE- 
igs, FRANCE. Paris—Seine. Société 
Royale @ Agriculture de Paris.” 


‘* Reports made upon the patent move- 
able inodorous conveniences, by the royal 
and central society of agriculture of France, 
with a supplement by the comte Francois 
de Neufchateau ; the royal medical society 
of Marseilles ; the society for the encou- 
ragement of national industry; the medi- 
cal society of Lyons ; the society of emula- 
tion of Rouen; and the medical society of 
Paris. Translated from the French. 

London, 1819. 8vo. 
These several reports are separately 
paged.”’ 


Take a novel. The following is 
entered under the title “ AsBot :” 


“The Abbot. By the author of Waver- 
ley. [Sir W. Scott.] 3 vol. 
Edinburgh, 1820. 12°.” 


A book of the songs in a pantomime, 
under the head of “ Anprews (Miles 
Peter). 


‘¢The songs, recitatives, airs, duets, 
trios, trios and chorusses, introduced in 
the pantomime entertainment of the en- 
chanted castle. The words by M. P. A. 
Esq. _— 1786. 8°.” 

3 r 
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We will next take a sermon. 


“ ALLEN (JoHN Warp). 

A sermon preached May 6, 1787, before 
the mayor and corporation of the city of 
Rochester, at the parish church of Strood, 
for the benefit of the Humane Society: to 
which are added, reflections upon prema- 
ture death and interment; together with 
directions for the treatment of persons 
apparently drowned, as recommended by 
the Humane Society [by W. Hawes]. 

Rochester, 1717. 8°.’’ 


And conclude with a work of to- 
pography. 

“ ARMSTRONG (JOHN), Colonel, Chief 

Engineer in England. 

The history of the ancient and present 
state of the navigation of the port of 
King’s Lyn, and of Cambridge, and the 
rest of the trading towns in those parts, 
and of the navigable rivers that have their 
course through the great level of the fens, 
ealled Bedford Level; taken from au- 
thentic records and ancient manuscripts, 
and from observations and surveys care- 
fally made upon the spot ; with the method 
proposed for draining the said fens and 
amending the harbour of Lyn. The se- 
cond edition. London, 1766. fol.’’ 


Now all this appears to us to be 
mere diffuseness run mad, a wild ridi- 
culous waste of words, space, time, 
labour, printin , and paper. This vain 
outpouring of description, in which 
there seems so little of the “ valuable 
ingredient” of the Commissioners, is not 
of course expected to answer any good 

urpose in the case of common books, 
but is merely adhered to in conformity 
to that one of the 91 rules which in- 
sists upon a full title in the words of 
the author. : 

The “valuable ingredient” seems 
equally lost sight of in the enumera- 

ion, line after line, of “another copy,” 
“another copy,” sometimes to the ex- 
tent of even nine, ten, or more of them 
in a single page. This may be useful 
information to those who have the care 
of the library, but is quite needless in 
a printed catalogue intended for the 
public. 

But of all the departures from the 
“ valuable ingredient,” the widest are 
to be found in the utter disregard of 
our common notions in the entry of 
works published anonymously. The 
rule in the prefixed code is, that they 
should be entered under the first sub- 
stantive of the title-page. This rule 
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has been rather roughly criticised, and 
its absurdity shewn pretty plainly, by 
several of the witnesses. The Com- 
missioners, ever anxious to rush to the 
defence of Mr. Panizzi, seek to remove 
the blame from that gentleman to the 
Trustees. Mr. Panizzi proposed a dif- 
ferent rule, and, very unfortunately, 
the Trustees preferred the first sub- 
stantive. But what was the suggestion 
of “Mr. P.,” as the Commissioners, 
in a strain of kind familiar fondness, 
designate this Napoleon of librarians ? 
He wished for the first “ word;” the 
congress of Trustees, having the last 
word on the subject, determined for 
the first substantive,” greatly to Mr. 
P.’s discomfiture, and, as he says, to 
his delay. The difference in practice 
would be this,— Rejected Addresses ”’ 
would have been entered by “ Mr. P.” 
under “ Rejected,” it stands by order 
of the trustees under “Addresses ;” 
“ A concise and true account of the 
modern cannibal’s religion,” and “ An 
impartial account of the prophets,” 
and “ An historical account of com- 


prehension and toleration,” would have 


P. 


ared under “Concise,” “ Impar- 
.” and “ Historical,” instead of, as at 
present, all under “ Account.” It 
seems to us that the difference between 
the trustees and their librarian is 
pretty much like that between the two 

weedles, with a shade less of absurdity 
in the rule of the trustees than in the 
suggestion of the librarian. The “va- 
luable ingredient” declares both of 
them to be mere mockeries of the 
wants of those for whose use a cata- 
logue is to be formed. Men desire to 
see a book, and seek for it, not be- 
cause the author has termed it an 
“ Account,” “ Treatise,” “ Essay,” or 
anything else, but because it relates 
to a particular subject, to the heading 
of which in the catalogue they natu- 
rally turn, and under which it ought 
to be placed. 

Of the cross references we really 
have not space to treat. They run to 
an extent which it is impossible to de- 
scribe. We have opened the pub- 
lished volume at ‘“ Armstrong, John,” 
a very moderate example. There does 
not appear to be any reference to his 
first published work; probably there 
is no copy of it in the library; but 
two lines refer us to the first edition 
of his “Art of Preserving Health,” 
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which is entered under “ Art.” Three 
lines tell us that his works are included 
in Bell’s British Poets, published at 
such a time ; three more that they are 
in Chalmers’s English Poets, published 
at such a time ; these more that they 
are in Johnson’s English Poets, pub- 
lished at such a time; three more 
that they are in Park’s British Poets, 
published at such a time; with several 
others. This is not cataloguing ; it is 
indexing ; and carried out, as it is, in 
volume A, through all collections of 
works,—Somers’s tracts, the Harleian 
Miscellany, collections of voyages and 
travels, Savile, Twysden, Gale, and all 
the rest of them,—it runs on page after 
to an excess which is wanton and 
ridiculous in the highest degree. 

The progress which has been made 
in Mr. Panizzi’s Catalogue does not 
appear to be very well ascertained. 

e Commissioners state that it may 
be roughly described as half complete, 
their authority being a gentleman who 
left the Museum four years ago, and 
who probably has expressed his hopes 
or expectations. Such a statement 
ought not to have satisfied the Com- 
missioners, especially in reference to a 
work which it is calculated will extend 
to 500 folio MS. volumes. Of course 
such a catalogue cannot be printed. 
The expense forbids it, and the Com- 
missioners properly enough recom- 
mend that no idea of printing it should 
ever be entertained. When it is com- 
pleted they think will be the proper 
time for taking into consideration the 
question of the possible publication of 
some parts of it. 

This then is our position. We have 
in the reading-room the seven volume 
catalogue posted up perhaps to 1845. 
We have also a catalogue of the 
King’s Library. Besides these cata- 
logues, there is going on the compi- 
lation of the Panizzi catalogue, which 
is to supersede the other two. If it 
should ever be completed it will come 
down only to 1839. There are at this 
time in the library probably 200,000 
volumes which will not be included in 
it. If completed at the end of another 
ten years, there will of course be a very 
much larger number, and of those now 
in the library there is an uncatalogued 
arrear so vast as to threaten the library 
at no distant day with utter confusion 
and inaccessibility. All printing is 
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postponed ad Grecas calendas, but our 
compensation is that Mr. Panizzi’s 
500 volume catalogue is proceeding 
and may bless some distant generation, 
if no harm should befall it in the mean 
time. This is our present position, 
and is to be our future course, if the 
recommendations of the Commission- 
ers are coquiegned in. 

But ought they to be acquiesced in ? 
We think they will not be, if there is 
any spirit amongst literary men, or any 
proper sense of duty in the House of 
Commons. 

The question of the arrears is an 
alarming one. ‘The Commissioners 
overlooked it, but we shall all agree 
that it ought instantly to be met and 
dealt with. There should be an in- 
quiy into it, not before a Commission 
of Mr. Panizzi’s friends, and, as soon 
as possible, the catalogue in the read- 
ing-room should be completed up to 
Saturday night, with the exception 
only of such books whose insertion 
would draw thither mere lounging 
novel-readers. This is so obvious that 
we shall not say another word in its 
favour. If the House of Commons 
vote money to the British Museum 
without seeing that the arrears are in 
the way of being got rid of, it will be 
very far from doing its duty. 

nd what of the catalogue? Are 
we not entitled to have a printed cata- 
logue of. our national teens ? Sir 
Robert —e states the answer most 
emphatically and forcibly. 


‘« T am quite aware,’’ he remarks, “ that 
there are no printed catalogues to some of 
the greatest collections in the world, for 
example, that in the Vatican ; but I appre- 
hend, that that precedent justifies the ex- 
ception which we desire to make, and 
that it is, I will not actually say a right 
on the part of the people of England, but 
certainly they are well entitled to claim it, 
that a collection founded, or at least, if 
not founded, sustained by annual taxation, 
should be made as available to them as 
possible; and waiving any consideration 
of expense, that in the abstract a collec- 
tion is made available by a printed cata- 
logue is too clear to require illustration or 
argument.” 


‘The point is subsequently enforced 
thus clearly by the right honourable 
Baronet :— 


‘* No foreign o— he states, ‘‘ has 
i 


contributed anything like the amount to 
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its collection that England has done, and, 
in proportion to the amount expended in 
the collection, ought to be the facility 
given to all the people to know what is 
collected, and thereby to profit by it.’ 


Here we have at once the principle 
which ought to regulate this matter, 
and the grounds of it. The nation, 
not merely the Londoners, but the in- 
habitants (as has been well indicated 
in the Atheneum) of Edinburgh and 
Dublin, Bristol, Norwich, and York, 
as well as those of the favoured city 
in which the Museum has been estab- 
lished, contribute to its support, and 
have a right to know what it contains, 
and, as far as they can, to take advan- 
tage of its stores. Mr. Panizzi’s con- 
templated catalogue alone prevents 
their doing so by reason of certain pe- 
culiarities in its mode of compilation. 

e Commissioners recommend it 
because they deem it full and accu- 
rate. But it is the opinion of many 
eminent men who have been examined 
pe the point, that the “fullness,” 
which is the main obstacle to printing, 
is mere unnecessary diffuseness. A 
catalogue with every necessary par- 
ticular to enable a reader to find a 
book, and a bibliographer to recognise 
it, might be compiled in a very small 
portion of the space which Mr. Pa- 
nizzi devotes to his full descriptive 
titles. Let any one look at the ex- 
tracts we have given above, and con- 
sider whether the following titles would 
not adequately describe the books re- 
ferred to: 


‘* Ainsworth (Robert). Another edition, 
with great additions by T. Morell. 
London, 1773. 4°. 
‘* Ainsworth (William). The Scarbo- 
rough Guide. York, 1806. 16°. 
“ Academies, &c. (if that ridiculous 
title were persevered in) Reports upon 
the patent moveable inodorous conve- 
niences by various societies in France. 
Lond, 1819. 8vo. 
‘*The Abbot’’ may well be put under 
** Scott (Sir Walter).”’ 
‘‘ Andrews (Miles Peter). The ‘songs, 
&c. in the Enchanted Castle. 
London, 1786. 8vo. 
‘¢ Allen (John Ward). 
Sermon for the benefit of the Hu- 
mane Society. 
Rochester, 1787. 8vo. 


“ Armstrong (John), Colonel. 
History of the navigation of King’s 
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Lyn, Cambridge, and other towns 
in those parts. London, 1766. fol.’’ 

What possible useful purpose is there 
which such titles would not answer; 
and such a catalogue would come 
within a printable compass, not only 
up to 1839 but up to 1849. Mr. Pa- 
nizzis additions are mere waste of 
labour and money. 

Then as to accuracy. It seems to 
be taken for granted by the Commis- 
sioners that because the titles are full 
they will be accurate. There cannot 
be a greater mistake. If Mr. Panizzi’s 
catalogue, the result of the singular 
concentration of power and knowledge 
which he has under his command, had 
been examined by any of the witnesses 
in the same minute manner as he and 
his assistants have criticised the hur- 
ried slips made by Mr. Collier, there 
would have been little in the result 
to please any one. Strange blunders 
have occurred to us unsought. We 
will not produce them, but we state 
the fact as one capable of proof, and 
as leading to that conclusion which 
might beforehand have been expected, 
namely, that enlarged diffuseness, and 
the volunteering of unnecessary in- 
formation, may sometimes multiply 
chances of error, instead of securing 
accuracy. Absolute exemption from 
blunders. cannot be attained, but it 
may be approached quite as nearly 
with concise titles as with diffuse ones. 

The question is one of great im- 
portance, not merely to the present 
generation of scholars and literary 
men, but to all persons who are in- 
terested in the credit or government 
of the British Museum. Without a 
printed catalogue we cannot judge of 
the deficiencies of the library, or en- 
deavour to supply them. A MS. cata- 
logue, which is consultable only by the 
favoured few who reside near the Bri- 
tish Museum and are at leisure during 
Museum hours, will cover all kinds of 
mismanagement, and be subject to a 
variety of chances. A concise printed 
catalogue, placed in all the great towns 
of the three kingdoms, will excite ob- 
servation and inquiry, produce gifts 
and legacies, and be the greatest of all 
possible boons to the increasing body 
of diligent literary inquirers now scat- 
tered all over the empire. Mr. Pa- 
nizzi’s vast scheme is opposed by nine- 
tenths of the literary men of the day, 
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but unless they bestir themselves he 
will succeed. vernments, whatever 
their politics, will do anything rather 
than be troubled about a question 
merely affecting literature. The Report 
of the Commission, with all its par- 
tiality, will be considered by them as 
a prima facie justification for their 
adopting its recommendations. Mr. 
Panizzi has powerful friends, and is 
profoundly skilled in the art of ma- 
naging both them and all mankind. 
The facts stated in the Report repre- 
sent him as the Fortunate Youth of 
the Museum family. He went thither 
in 1831. In 1837 he was raised at one 
leap from being an extra-assistant 
keeper to be the Keeper of the Printed 
Books. Sir Frederic Madden, who 
had been in the Museum from 1826, 
and had been an Assistant Keeper from 
1828, was at the same time — 
Keeper of the Manuscripts. By some 
little mystification, an “accident” as 
one of the Commissioners called it, 
Mr. Panizzi’s appointment was dated 
the 15th July, and Sir Frederic’s the 
18th. The result was to place the 
junior officer over the head of the 
senior, and to give a gentleman with- 
out a family a far larger and better 
house than a gentleman with one. “I 
chose [the house],” says Mr. Panizzi, 
“because I would not lose my [three 
days] right of seniority,” and the 
trustees acted in the same spirit, for 
when Sir Frederic represented the 
matter to them, he was informed that 
“the 15th is before the 18th.” It was 
a pity that they could not also have 
told him that 1831 was before 1826. 
Mr. Panizzi’s good fortune still con- 
tinues. The Commissioners fight for 
him like dragons, and are as fierce 
against every body else. They re- 
commend that the offices of his two 
seniors, the Principal Librarian and 
the Secretary, should be abolished ; 
that his masters, the Trustees, should 
be converted into a mere nominal court 
of appeal; and that there should be 
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many other meat re of a minor cha- 
racter. In the dim future one sees 
little save Mr. Panizzi, with his glorious 
500 volume catalogue, battling against 
arrears. 

One mode of escape from the cata- 
logue question is open. It is easy and 
comparatively inexpensive. There is 
the seven volume catalogue; there is 
the catalogue of the King’s library; 
and there is a printed catalogue of the 
library of Mr. Grenville. Tse them 
all. Persuade Mr. Panizzi to repeal 
his code, and compile a short finding 
catalogue of the additions, exclusive of 
the King’s and Mr. Grenville’s libra- 
ries, from the close of the seven vo- 
lume catalogue to the end of 1849. 
With his well-practised staff this would 
be an easy task to a man of his clear- 
ness of intellect and wonderful energy. 
If he would forget for a while his 
subtle distinctions and his conjured-up 
difficulties, his Barbier and Audiffredi, 
and compile such a a upon the 
principles of our English “ valuable 
ingredient,” it would not perhaps be 
an undertaking which would bring him 
fame as a bibliographer, but it would 
bring him the far higher honour of 
being a great benefactor to English 
literature, and we and others who now 
feel bound to oppose his overwhelm- 
ing schemes, should be the first to do 
justice to the obligations we should 
owe him. 

We had prepared some observations 
on the condition of the department of 
MSS. as contrasted with that of the 
printed books, and also on the evidence 
of Mr. Collier, and his treatment at the 
hands of the Commission, but we have 
very far outrun our limits and must 
omit them. The subject is so inf 
portant that we shall probably return 
to it; but in the mean time if the lite- 
rary men of the present generation do 
not wish to have the British Museum 
comparatively useless to them they 
must appeal to Parliament, and that 
immediately. 
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MONUMENT TO THE LADY ALBERT CONYNGHAM 
IN MICKLEHAM CHURCH, SURREY. 


(With a Plate.) 


THE engraving represents a monument, just erected in the chancel of 
Mickleham church, to the memory of one whose kindness and charity will be 
long remembered by the humble inhabitants of the neighbourhood in which 


she for some years resided. 


On an urn, in bas-relief, and‘in white marble, is the simple inscription,— 


SACRED TO THE MEMORY 
OF 
HENRIETTA MARIA 
THE LADY ALBERT CONYNGHAM 
BORN X DEC . MDCCCIX 
DIED XXII. APRIL . MDCCCXLI 
BLESSED ARE THE DEAD WHICH DIE IN THE LORD. 


The urn, being symbolical of the rite of cremation, a pagan custom, has 
generally been too servilely copied from the antique. On this monument the 
symbol is ornamented with a band, in which the monogram of Christos (XP) is 

alternately within a crown of thorns and a crown of laurel, the very 
significant emblems of our faith, of which examples are seen among the earl 
Christian monuments in the catacombs of Rome. The monument is the wor 


of Mr. F. Archer. 
April, 1850. 
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NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE MONTH. 


Our readers will be obliged to us for 
directing their attention to a portrait of 
Vittoria Colonna, the Marchioness of 
Pescara, now -in London, in the posses- 
sion of Signor Domenico Campanari, 
which is asserted to be a production of 
Micuet AnceEto. it is of singular 
interest, not only as a work of art, but 
also on account of its curious history, 
which has been made the subject of 
a book printed in Italian and English, 
with the Italian title Ritratto di Virto- 
RIA COLONNA, marchesana di Pescara, 
dipinto: da Michel’ Angelo Buonarotti, 
illustrato e posseduto da Domenico Cam- 
panari, traslatato da Henrietta Bowles. 
(Lond. Rolandi, 1850). Some forty years 
ago or more this portrait was brought 
from Italy by Lord Berwick, when the 
Hon. Thomas Noel Hill, and English 
ambassador at Naples. On the sale of 
his effects it passed into the possession of 
Mrs. Hand of Richmond, on whose death 
it was sold by auction by Christie and 
Manson, on the 22d Jan. 1848, as the 
portrait of an abbess by Bronzino. It 
was bought by Signor Campanari. In the 
book before us the possessor of the picture 
first proves that Michael Angelo really 
did paint a portrait of Vittoria Colonna ; 
and then, having got rid of certain adverse 


claimants to the honour of being that por- 
trait, he proceeds with some clever rea- 
soning in-favour of his own picture. 
Amongst proofs from medals and other 
sources of evidence, he adduces that of 
Michael Angelo’s autograph. One hand 
of the lady rests upon a book, in which 
are inscribed portions of two psalms. The 
author publishes fac-similes of the writing 
of Michael Angelo, by way of shewing its 
identity with the inscription on the picture. 
Without venturing to pronounce ex eca- 
thedrd upon the genuineness of the por- 
trait (which does not lie within our pro- 
vince), we can testify that it is a work 
of high art. The celebrity of the lady 
and of the artist, and’ the rarity of Michel 
Angelo’s portraits (only one other being 
known), give it an interest which is well 
sustained by the calm placid countenance 
and searching eye of the illustrious lady 
herself. 

After we had written this brief notice 
of the portrait of Vittoria Colonna, we 
had the pleasure of hearing it alluded to 
and made the subject of some eloquent 
observations by the President of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries at their pleasant anni- 
versary dinner on the 23rd April. Lord 
Mahon was remarking on that occasion 
on the intimate union which subsists be- 
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tween all branches of intellectual study, 
making them, in their effects upon mankind, 
one great harmonising and humanising 
whole; and, without of course deciding 
anything in reference to the picture in 
question, he happily adduced the book 
which had been written in support of it, 
full of curious details and antiquarian 
evidence, as an example of the way in 
which the minute studies of the antiquary 
could come to the support of the painter, 
and supply the wanting link to establish 
the identity of a noble work of art. 

On the same occasion, after paying 
Major Rawlinson, who was present, some 
well deserved compliments on his Eastern 
investigations, and on the valuable obser- 
vations which he had communicated to 
the Society of Antiquaries respecting the 
Behistun inscriptions, Lord Mahon re- 
marked on the singularity of its being 
reserved for a far distant European peo- 
ple to teach the tribes of Asia the mean- 
ing of their own ancient inscriptions. 
Major Rawlinson afterwards stated, in 
confirmation of this remark, that a copy 
of his translation into modern Persian of 
the inscription at Behistun, which over- 
turned all the popular histories of Persia, 
having been sent to the Shah, he had 
accepted it in full faith, and by way of 
doing it honour had ordered that a por- 
tion of the rock beneath the original in- 
scription should be cleared away and the 
Major’s interpretation be engraved, under 
his own direction, on the vacant space. 
The shortness of the Major’s stay had 
prevented his accomplishing the task at 
that time, but he hoped to do so on his 
return to the East. 

The dinner of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries was distinguished on this occasion by 
several interesting and eloquent addresses. 
Tt has seldom gone off better. 

A return has just been laid before the 
House of Commons of the cost of the first 
volume of the Materials for the History 
of Britain, begun under the editorship of 
Mr. Petrie, and completed under that of 
Mr. Hardy, together with the mode of 
disposing of the impression. It appears 
that the work cost 9,742/. 5s. 34d.; that 
is, editor’s transcripts, &c. 6,670/. 148. 8d. 
and paper, printing, and binding, 3,0717. 
10s. 73d.; 750 copies were printed; 58 
copies have been given to the members of 
the late Record Commission, the Keepers 
of the Records, and various libraries and 
private persons ; 46 copies have been sold 
at 5/. 58. each; and 610 copies remain 
in hand. Eleven applications have been 
made for copies, which have been refused. 
Amongst them is one from ourselves. We 
applied for a copy, with a view to certain 
papers in preparation for the Magazine, 
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upon the present state of Historical Lite- 
rature in England, in the course of which 
the plan and character of the work in 
question will be fully considered. We 
were answered that ‘‘in consequence of 
the expensive character of the work it had 
been found necessary to refuse all appli- 
cations for the gratuitous distribution of 
it." Upon the refusal in our own case 
we will make no remark, nor will we 
draw any comparison between the strength 
of our claims and those of the two 
or three gentlemen who have obtained 


copies. We are glad to find copies 
given away in any direction. It is better 
that they should be exposed to view on 


shelves anywhere, rather than be al- 
lowed to rot in warehouses, as will be the 
case with the great majority of the 610 
remaining copies. The expense has been 
enormous and indefensible (although pro- 
bably in the first item are included many 
transcripts intended to be inserted in sub- 
sequent volumes); a remunerating sale 
is out of the question; but the work 
should be made useful. It is ridiculous 
to lock it up. We cannot see any reason 
why copies should not be presented to 
all public or well-established libraries 
throughout the kingdom. There would 
still remain quite copies enough to answer 
any demand in the way of trade. The 
people, according to the just reasoning of 
Sir Robert Inglis in the case of the British 
Museum, who have paid this 9,742/., have 
a right to know what is in the book, and 
it should be made accessible to all in- 
quirers by being sent to the libraries in 
all large towns. We hope Mr. Hutt, who 
has procured this return, will urge the 
government to make the book useful by 
a liberal distribution of copies. 

Tae Rev. J. V. Austin has sent us, 
with many kind expressions towards our- 
selves, the following curious and important 
extract from the register of baptisms of 
the parish of St, Nicholas Cole Abbey in 
the city of London, % 

‘I think,’’ he remarks, ‘‘ that-in these 
days of dispute about authority in matters 
ecclesiastical, the annexed document may 
prove not only amusing but instructive to 
your various readers; and should it, by 
exhibiting the practice of the church in 
the early part of the reign of Elizabeth, 
have any effect in lowering the pretensions 
of those who, in my humble judgment, 
are insisting too loudly on the claims of 
the pontificate, the rights of the 
may perhaps be strengthened by this old- 
fashioned extract : 


** Eliza: Reg: 4%. 
‘* Lytton. 63 
“Gerrard Lytton, sonne of Thomas 
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Lytton, salter, dwellinge in St. Nycholas 
Willowes, was baptyzed here the xxviij'® 
day of June. Because the unwyse minis- 
ter of St. Nycholas Willowes refused to 
baptyze the chylde, except the godshipps 
woulde have recyted to him the belieffe & 
y® tenne comandementts, and the caty- 
chisme, which is neyther warrantted by 
lawe, expressed in the booke, nor allowed 
by the comon consent of all the clergie of 
this realme; wherefore Gilbert Gerrard 
esquyre, attorney generall to the Queene’s 
Mat, and one of her highnes chieffe com- 
missioners concerninge matters spirituall 
and eclesiasticall in this realme, being 
godshipp, refused to yeld and obey to the 
ffollye of y° minister att St. Nycholas Wil- 
lowes, and so commanded the parishe att 
St. Nycholas Cole Abbey to baptyze itt, 
upon his warrantt from all perill, 1562.” 
We have been favoured with a sight of 
a privately printed poem in the style of 
Beppo, entitled ‘‘ The Happy Man’s Shirt 
and -Magic Cap. Imitated from the 
Ttalian.” This little brochure has been 
recently sent by post to a variety of per- 
sons, under circumstances calculated to 
excite curiosity. The story is a good 
one, and the telling is not without clever- 
ness and point, but it is deficient in the 
continual sparkle and brilliancy which 
ought to distinguish this style of poem. 
The fable, we may remind our readers, 
turns upon the fortunes of a certain 
Sultan, who, being possessed of a Magic 
Cap, becomes acquainted through its 
means with many perilous secrets of do- 
mestic falsehood and treachery. He falls 
ill, A solemn divan of doctors is held 
upon his case, and the prescription is, 
that to ensure a cure the Sultan should 
put on the shirt of a happy man. Mes- 
sengers are sent out in all directions to 
procure the required vestment, and after 
long search a peasant, who is found dancing 
merrily and light-hearted, al fresco, de- 
clares that he is happy. The Sultan’s 
messengers instantly pounce upon him, 
and the history is thus rapidly brought to 
a close. 
**Give us your shirt,” they said, ‘‘ without 
resistance ; ”’ 
“‘ My shirt! I never had one in existence.” 


The author’s conclusion runs thus :— 


“This is my moral—true as it is hurtless— 
The really happy are the really shirtless.” 


The author will probably change his 
opinion (if such be his opinion, and not 
that of the poet he has imitated,) ere he 
throws aside his mask, which he need not 
be afraid to do when he next ventures 
abroad. 

F. S. A. writes to us as follows on the 
subject of Mr. Hallam’s recent communi- 

7 


cation to the Society of Antiquaries on 
the subject of the conversion of King 
Lucius :*—“In the course of his paper 
Mr. Hallam considered and rejected the 
notion that the Claudia and Pudens men- 
tioned by St. Paul (2 Tim. iv. 21) were 
the same persons of those names who are 
the subjects of two of Martial’s epigrams 
(Epig. 13, lib. iv. and Epig. 54, lib. xi.). 
Mr. Hallam’s principal argument was, 
that these persons, although of the same 
name, could not have lived at the same 
time, as assumed by Southey: the second 
epistle to Timothy being assigned to a.p. 
67, whilst the epigrams of Martial appear, 
with probably few exceptions, to have been 
written under the emperor Domitian, whose 
reign extended from about A.D. 81 to A.D. 
96. This argument has been noticed,” our 
correspondent continues, “by Archdeacon 
Williams in his recent publication upon 
this subject, entitled Claudia and Pudens. 
An attempt io show that Claudia men- 
tioned in St. Paul’s second epistle to 
Timothy was a British Princess. Llan- 
dovery. 8vo. 1848. The Archdeacon shews 
that Martial resided at Rome from a.p, 
49 to a.p. 86, and that many of his epi- 
grams must have been written long before 
the publication of the fourth book, which 
is dedicated to the emperor Domitian. For 
example he cites Epig. 39, in lib. xi. 
written in early life; Epig. 35, in lib. xi. 
written soon after Nero’s death, a.p. 69 ; 
Epig. 32, lib. vi. written upon the death 
of Otho, a.p. 70; and adds, that ‘ many 
others might be quoted to prove the same 
point.’ The fact seems to be that Mar- 
tial’s epigrams range in point of time 
over the whole period of his residence at 
Rome. We know from himself how po- 
pular they were long before the publica- 
tion of that fourth book, and how great a 
demand there was for them, and whata 
number of editions he must consequently 
have set forth.’’ Our correspondent ex- 
presses a hope that Mr. Hallam will re- 
consider the subject, and that Archdeacon 
Williams will cite the ‘‘ many other”’ 
proofs to which he alludes. 

Mr. W. H. Clarke informs us that at a 
recent conversational meeting of members 
of the Philosophical Society of Edinburgh, 
there was exhibited a curious RELIC OF 
Mary QUEEN oF Scots, which is to be 
permanently deposited in the Museum of 
the Andersonian University. Itisa curious 
old oval warcn, of considerably greater 
magnitude than the watches of the present 
day. It is made of pinchbeck, with a case 
like a hunting watch, but without a glass 
face. The dial-plate is elaborately en- 





* See our report of the Proceedings of 
the Society of Antiquaries, post, p. 517. 
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graved, and represents apparently some 
continental town. It bears the maker’s 
name, F. Le Grande. Instead of being 
wound up by means of a chain, a cord of 
catgut is used for this purpose. It is said 
to have been found in Lochleven Castle 
immediately after Queen Mary’s escape 
from her imprisonment there, and has 
long been in the possession of an an- 
tiquarian gentleman in the neighbourhood 
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of Edinburgh. The watch is still going, 
and its mechanism is in good order. “TI 
may add,’”’ remarks Mr. Clarke, “ that a 
Memento-Mori watch (in the form of a 
skull, with figures on it, of silver), pre- 
sented by Mary Queen of Scots to her 
Maid of Honour, Mary Seatown, is de- 
scribed in Historical and Literary Curi- 
osities. By Charles John Smith, F.S.A. 
quarto, London, 1840,’’ 





MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


Memoir of the Life of Richard Winter 
Hamilton, LL.D. D.D. By William 
Hendry Stowell, D.D. 8vo.—This book 
has two claims upon us; first, as the bio- 
graphy of a man of some literary charac- 
ter; and, secondly, as that of a Christian 
minister, of eminent station, although 
unconnected with the Church of England. 
The subject of it was descended from a 
stock of religious ancestors. His father, 
and his maternal grandfather the Rev. 
Richard Winter, were joint ministers of 
New Court meeting-house. His paternal 
uncle, the Rev. Dr. Hamilton, was for 
many years incumbent of the united 
parishes of St. Olave’s, Jewry, and St. 
Martin’s, Ironmonger Lane; and many 
others of his relations occupied promi- 
nent positions in the ministry both within 
and without the Church. The ministry 
became his determined choice almost from 
childhood. Even when an idle, stammer- 
ing boy, full of fun and satire, but strangely 
backward in letters, he had those obvious 
predilections which, in the case of men of 
future eminence, so often indicate their 
subsequent course. He was born at Pen- 
tonville on the 6th July, 1794, and re- 
ceived-a very imperfect education at some 
private academies, and ultimately at the 
Independent College at Hoxton. His 
ready utterance and fervid imagination 
soon drew general attention to him as a 
young man of uncommon “ gifts.’’ At 
the early age of 20 he was invited to take 
charge of a chapel at Leeds; in the year 
following he was ordained to the ministry 
of that same chapel; and in that town he 
continued to the day of his death, which 
took place on the 18th July, 1848. 

His first effort in authorship was sin- 
gularly unfortunate. Immediately after 
his ordination he was called to attend in 
the county gaol on an attorney named 
Joseph Blackburn, convicted of forgery 
and executed at York in April 1815. 
Young Hamilton gave an account of his 
interviews with this person in a sermon, 
which was published. It was mercilessly 
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criticised, and throughout life was termed 
by him, with his distinguishing fondness 
for a pun, his condemned sermon. N@ 
doubt it was full of faults of diction, in- 
experience, and self-conceit, and the cor- 
rection he received, although bitter, was 
probably wholesome. In 1817 he pub- 
lished a sermon on the death of the Prin- 
cess Charlotte, which was followed within 
the next fifteen years by many other single 
sermons. In 1833 he published a volume 
of Sermons ; in 1834 a volume of Pastoral 
Appeals on personal, domestic, and social 
devotion ; in 1838 a collection of Morn- 
ing and Evening Prayers; in 1841 an 8vo, 
volume entitled Nuge Literaria, consist- 
ing of lectures, articles in Reviews, and 
various other compositions both in prose 
and verse. In 1842 he published a prize 
essay on “ Missions, their Authority, 
Scope, and Encouragement.’”’ In 1844 
the University of Glasgow conferred upon 
him the degree of LL.D. and that of New 
York the degree of D.D. In the same 
year he published a prize essay entitled 
‘¢ The Institutes of Popular Education,’’ 
and in the year following a second volume 
of Sermons; in 1845 Lectures on the 
Revealed Doctrine of Rewards and Pun- 
ishments. In 1847 his publications were 
closed by a volume entitled ‘‘ Hore et 
Vindicie Sabbatice; or, Familiar Disqui- 
sitions on the Revealed Sabbath ;’’ anda 
Memoir of his friend the Rev. John Ely. 

Dr. Hamilton was an active and ener- 
getic man, and a ready, attractive, and 
forcible preacher ; quick in argument and 
apt in illustration. But he had great faults. 
His learning was not of that substantial 
kind which represses self-conceit ; and his 
being thrust forward at an early age, con- 
joined with the practice of platform-speak- 
ing, gave encouragement to his natural 
infirmity of joke-making. He was brim- 
full of drollery and wit even from his 
youth, and ‘the ludicrous, somehow or 
other,’’ remarks the present biographer 
with most instructive naiveté, “ is really 
very taking at a meetings.”” Ha- 
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milton found it so, and seldom scrupled 
to have recourse to it. If we add that he 
was a man of strong feelings—‘‘a good 
hater ’’ are the words which his biographer 
applies to him—a ready clue will be given 
to the most prominent features of his 
character. So long as his wit was veuted 
at the dinner-table of a friend, and upon 
subjects which were allowable, nobody 
was more amusing than Hamilton. But 
the result was far different to a Christian 
observer when his subject was one of 
sacred or of political interest. Beyond 
the range of theological subjects he was 
comparatively ill-informed (nothing can 
be weaker than his notes on his excursions 
to the continent, Scotland, and Ireland) ; 
and when shallowness, strong prejudice, 
and love of fun were combined in an en- 
deavour to run down or run up some fa- 
yourite cause, it may easily be conceived 
that the result was very unworthy of a 
Christian minister. We remark upon this 
subject the more openly because the bi- 

her has not scrupled to observe upon 
it himself, and because, also, it is con- 
neeted with one of the crying vices of the 
present day. ‘‘ Platform’’ and ‘‘ deputa- 
tien ’’ speeches are seldom consistent with 
Christian truth and soberness. The en- 
deavour, especially of the deputation 
gentry, is generally to put an audience in 
good humour in order to secure a hand- 
some collection. Every roar of laughter 
sounds in the ears of Mr. Deputation like 
the chink of the money in the box did in 
those of Tetzel, and in order to secure 
their end too many of them adorn common- 
place incidents with tinsel additions, invent 
or ‘‘improve,’’ that is, falsify, natural ob- 
servations of simple people, or manufac- 
ture incidents of pathos, just as may chance 
to suit the taste or temper of the audience 
before them. We are sure that the con- 
seiences of all persons who have attended 
such meetings will bear us out in these 
remarks. The character of our common 
Christianity suffers from a practice which 
exists both among Churchmen and Dis- 
senters, but which would not be tolerated 
for a moment if attention were once pro- 
perly alive to the observation of its weak- 
ness and its wickedness, 





Memoir of the Rev. Thomas Dykes, 
LL.B. Incumbent of St. John’s Church, 
Hull, with copious Extracts from his Cor- 
vespondence, by the Rev. John King, M.A. 
Incumbent of Christ’s Church, Hull. Also 
Sermons by the Rev. Thomas Dykes, 
LL.B, edited by the Rev. William Knight, 
M.A. Incumbent of St. James’s Church, 
Auli. 8vo.— Hull occupies a conspicuous 
station in the ecclesiastical history of the 
last and the commencement of the present 
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century. The birth place of Wilberforce, 
the scene of the labours of Joseph Milner, 
and of a good deal of the influence of his 
brother Dean Milner, it became a centre 
whence proceeded a great deal of that leaven 
which well nigh leavened our whole Church, 
When Joseph Milner died the subject of 
the present memoir, who was his own 
child in the faith, stepped into the vacant 
headship of the evangelical party at Hull, 
and occupied that position for a period of 
nearly fifty years. He had none of Milner’s 
energy, but he was a persuasive, earnest, 
preacher, and occupied his station so dis- 
creetly as to outlive a considerable deal of 
very unmerited opposition. He was born 
at Ipswich, the son of a tradesman in that 
place, on the 21st December 1761, and 
married a daughter of Mr. Hey, of Leeds. 
A maiden aunt having left him some few 
thousand pounds, he built with it St, 
John’s Church at Hull, which was the 
principal scene of his ministrations. He 
died on the 23rd of August 1847, after 
an incumbency of St. John’s of fifty-six 
years. Besides the persons we have already 
mentioned, the present volume brings be- 
foreus Simeon, Farish, Venn, Pratt, Scott, 
and other eminent men, with all of whom 
Mr. Dykes acted cordially throughout 
life. His prominence in the church en- 
titled him to such a record as the one be- 
fore us, and it is affectionately executed 
by two of his fellow-labourers. All per- 
sons interested in the ecclesiastical move- 
ments of the last hundred years will be 
gratified by its perusal. 





A Memoir of Lady Colquhoun. By 
James Hamilton, F.L.S. 8vo. Nisbet.— 
Lady Colquhoun was a daughter of the 
well-known Sir John Sinclair, of Ulster, 
by his first marriage. She inherited no 
small portion of that family talent which 
is so conspicuous in Archdeacon Sinclair 
and Miss Catherine Sinclair, who are chil- 
dren of Sir John Sinclair, by his second 
wife. She was born on the 17th April, 
1781, married on the 13th June, 1799, to 
James, afterwards Sir James, the eldest son 
of Sir James Colquhoun, Bart. of Luss, 
and died, the mother of a numerous family, 
on the 21st October, 1846. She was a 
woman of eminent piety and zeal, conspi- 
cuous for many Christian graces; and her 
biography is especially to be recommended, 
as presenting an example of what may be 
done by the quiet influence of feminine 
good sense, both in a family and a neigh. 
bourhood. Women are not aware of their 
power in this respect. Lady Colquhoun 
evangelised both her home and the people 
round about her, Would that many per- 


sons in her station could be taught to study 
her life, and imitate her example. 
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A Letter addressed to R. Monckton 
Miines, Esq. M.P. on the condition and 
unsafe state of Ancient Parochial Regis- 
ters in England and the Colonies. By 
William Downing Bruce, Esg. K.C.S. 
F.S.A. 8vo.—A pamphlet upon a subject 
of considerable importance. There is a 
difficulty in providing an effectual remedy 
until we have a General Record Office, 
but it is quite clear that the state of things 
commented upon by the author ought not 
to be allowed to continue. Until the state 
provides a remedy, the duty of preserving 
the ancient registers ought to be enforced 
upon the clergy by episcopal authority. 





The East. Sketches of Travels in Egypt 
and the Holy Land. By the Rev. J. A. 
Spencer, M.A. 8v0.—Mr. Murray still 
carries on the war against the cheap re- 
printers of American publications, and, if 
we are not mistaken, has had recourse to 
an ingenious expedient which gives him 
a little counter-advantage against them. 
This work, as well as those which he 
has recently published respecting Ma- 
homet and his successors by Mr. Wash- 
ington Irving, have been stereotyped in 
America on printing the editions pub- 
lished in that country, and are now printed 
in London from the American stereotype 
plates. The hint is a valuable one, and 
may be acted upon in reference to the 
works of writers on both sides of the At- 
lantic. The proprietor in this way gains 
time as well as money, both of great value 
in such acontest, and, clubbing together 
the impressions in the two countries, ought 
to be able to publish both at a cheaper 
rate than at present. The illustrations of 
this work are good specimens of American 
lithography. 

Mr. Spencer is a clergyman of the Ame- 
rican Episcopal Church. He visited Egypt 
and the Holy Land as an invalid, but was 
able to take the customary round. He 
ascended the Nile to Thebes, which he 
examined minutely ; crossed the Desert 
by the short route; and visited all the 
solemn spots which tradition has sanctified 
in the Holy City, Bethlehem, Nazareth, 
and elsewhere. He is not a learned or a 
scientific traveller, but he records what he 
saw minutely, simply, and with a pious 
feeling. Whoever wishes to have a bird’s- 
eye view of these interesting and venerable 
places can scarcely find a book more suited 
to his purpose than Mr. Spencer’s. 

We are sorry to find that he speaks 
very dispiritedly of the English bishopric 
established at Jerusalem, but his state- 
ments of fact seem scarcely to bear out 
his conclusions. He describes the church 
erected for the mission as capable of giving 
seats to “ about 400, perhaps more,” and 
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regrets that he has never seen it more than 
half full. The services are in Hebrew, 
German, and English. There is daily an 
early service in Hebrew at six o’clock a.m. 
We consider an average attendance of two 
hundred as not at all discouraging. We 
should be happy to be assured on other 
authority that there really is an ordinary 
congregation of that number. 

Revelations of Eyyptian Mysteries. 
History of the Creation, the causes and 
the progress of the degeneration of nature, 
the conflagration and manner of the re- 
surrection of the world, as allegorically 
represented by the Eyyptian philosophy ; 
showing the justice of the inculeations 
Of the ancient Egyptian priests and wise 
men, teaching that Salt was fatally hurt- 
Jul to human nature. With a discourse 
on the maintenance and acquisition of 
Health on principles in accordance with 
the wisdom of the ancients. By Ropert 
Howarb, practitioner of medicine. 80. 
—The doctors are the most troublesome 
of mankind. Never a season passes over 
us without the discovery of some new 
‘* death in the pot.’’ Nothing can please 
them. Pains and penalties are denounced 
against everything agreeeable in life. They 
keep a sort of Index Expurgatorius, and 
year by year add something pleasant to 
the list. Within a few years what losses 
we can remember. Welsh rabbits are as 
obsolete as pigtails; broiled kidneys are 
well nigh gone ; crumpets are ashamed to 
shew themselves; the manufacture of 
punch is a lost art; an outcry is being 
raised against champagne; even Soyer’s 
nectar does not please them ; and here is 
a gentleman who has been grubbing 
amongst Egyptian antiquities until he be- 
lieves he has found that all the ills of life 
come from the use of salt. It was the eat- 
ing of salt—so he says, very gravely—that 
‘* brought death into the world, with all 
our woe.’’ There is another blow at the 
delights of existence. Farewell to salt cod 
and egg sauce on Ash Wednesday! Adieu 
to red-herrings, and anchovies, olives, and 
corned beef, and buffalo’s hump, and spicy 
Westphalias, and Bologna sausages | There 
will be nothing left. Sucking pig will go 
next. Mr. Howard seems cruel enough 
for anything. ‘* No man’s pie is free from 
his ambitious finger!” We cannot follow 
him through his heart-rending proofs. 
They are clear enough in his mind, no 
doubt, but we read with misty eyes and a 
désponding heart, and can make nothing 
of them. We believe that it is all a mere 
indirect attack upon roast pig. Of course 
salt-water bathing will be put down; the 
eating of fish must be given up; no more 
lobster sauce! no more oysters! not even 
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aprawn! Fancy a Lord Mayor’s dinner 
without its sprats, and a London spring 
without salmon! Well, let us rally round 
roast pig, and bear in mind, in words to 


which we are referred by the anti-saline 
Howard, ‘A cheerful and a good heart 
will have a care of his meat and diet.’’— 
Ecclesiasticus xxx. 25. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 
March 20. The Chancellor's gold 
medals were this day adjudged to— 
1. Charles Schreiber, Trinity college ; 
2. William John Beaumont, Trinity coll. 

William Wayte, of King’s college, was 
elected to the vacant Craven scholarship. 

April 16. The Vice-Chancellor having 
announced that a valuable collection of 
ancient marbles and statuary has been 
offered to the University by John Disney, 
esq. of the Hyde, in the county of Essex, 
with the view of its being placed in one of 
the public buildings of the University, 
and being kept together as an archzolo- 
gical collection bearing his name ; a grace 
was passed by the senate, to accept Mr. 
Disney’s munificent offer on the condition 
above specified ; and a letter of thanks 
directed to be written to Mr. Disney, 
under the University seal. The Syndicate 
appointed for the management of the 
Fitzwilliam Museum is authorised to re- 
ceive the collection into the Museum ; 
and to make the necessary arrangements 
with Mr. Disney for its removal. 

The Professor of Modern History, Sir 
James Stephen, delivers a lecture every 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday in the 
present term. The subject is ‘“ A Com- 
parison between the Constitutional His- 
tory of France till the end of the reign of 
Louis XI., and the Constitutional History 


of England till the end of the reign of 
Edward III.” 





UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

April 23. The Rev. Frederick William 
Hope, M.A., late of Christ Church, having 
offered to the University a very valuable 
entomological collection, library of na- 
tural history, plates, engravings, and other 
articles and effects, with a view to their 
being kept in some suitable building or 
rooms to be provided for that purpose 
within the University, and made available 
as a means of extending and improving a 
knowledge of the entomological depart- 
ment of natural history, subject to certain 
conditions in his deed of gift; in a convo- 
cation holden this day, Mr. Hope’s mu- 
nificent offer was accepted, subject to the 
conditions specified in the said deed of 
gift. 





TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 

The Irish Primate has lately endowed 
a chair of Ecclesiastical History in Trinity 
college, Dublin. The Provost and Senior 
Fellows having expressed to his Grace 
their desire that he should himself nomi- 
nate the. first professor, he accordingly 
named the Rev. Samuel Butcher, D.D., 
F.T.C.D. The appointment is for five 
years. 


ANTIQUARIAN 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
April ll. J. P. Collier, esq. V.P. 
Earl Jermyn, one of the Auditors, read 
the accounts of the Society for the year 
1849. The income of the Society arising 
from subscriptions had been 384/. 8s. ; 
from admission fees, 75/, 12s; from the 
sale of books and prints, 42/. 10s. 5d. ; 
from the sale of old stock of the Archeo- 
logia, &c. 3751; from dividends, 82/. 4s. 9d. 
The chief expenses were, printing and ar- 
tists, 2437. lls. 8d.; salaries, 237/. 13s. 
9d. ; house and petty cash expenses, 1287. 
9s. 2d. The sum of 800/. has been pur- 
chased in the 3 per cent. consols, raising 
the Society’s investment to 5,970/. 
George Milner, esq. F.S.A. exhibited 


RESEARCHES. 


six silver denarii, of Domitian, Trajan, 
Marcus Aurelius, and Faustina junior, &c. 
part of a parcel recently turned up by the 
plough in the parish of Sutton, in the East 
Riding of Yorkshire, near the supposed 
site of the ancient castle of Branceholme. 

Capt. Gell, of the Madras Cavalry, com- 
municated a Greek inscription, written on 
a fragment of a vase found in a tomb near 
the Egyptian Thebes. It has been thus 
interpreted by M. Raugubé, the Royal 
Librarian at Athens: ‘‘To Pseumouthes 
son of Papouthes and to the associates 
Floros and Plogonius, health. Plogonius 
and Florus must have of thee the ceme- 
tery-tax, 3,000 drachmas, and moreover 
an account of 12 drachmas of silver. Pleni 
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son of Charmes has written for them. The 
40th Cesar Pharmouthes.” This date is 
supposed to correspond to A.D. 13. 

he Secretary then read the conclusion 
of Mr. Hallam’s “ Observations on the 
story of Lucius the first Christian king of 
Britain.” This memoir commences with 
reviewing the opinions of the most ce- 
lebrated writers on our ecclesiastical an- 
tiquities. Usher, Stillingfleet, and Col- 
lier have received the story of Lucius as 
an authentic fact; Whitaker and Henry 
have ventured to douht; but Dr. Lin- 
gard and many other more recent authors 
have accepted the story, though qualified 
with the admission of certain difficulties. 
Mr. Hallam traces one version of the story 
in Bede, another in Nennius, and a 
third in the Liber Landavensis. Euse- 
bius and Gildas are both silent with respect 
toit. A gold coin, first engraved by Speed, 
with the supposed letters L V C, and the 
authority of which was admitted by Stil- 
lingfleet, Mr. Hallam shows, from the ori- 
ginal, now in the British Museum, to bear 
no such letters, and to be Gaulish rather 
than British. In whatever way examined, 
the current story of Lucius will not stand 
the test. There is, however, another form 
less pretending, but more consonant to 
probability, in which it has been lately pre- 
sented. The Rev. Rice Rees, in his Essay 
on the Welsh Saints, 1836, after admitting 
that ‘‘ the history of Lucius is involved in 
uncertainty, and that even the Welsh ac- 
counts must be received with caution,’’ 
inclines to reject the mission to the Pope, 
as well as the royalty of Lucius, but thinks 
the tradition recorded in one of the triads 
not incredible, that Lleufer Mawr, a Bri- 
tish chieftain, though subject to Rome, 
erected a church at Llandaff, which was the 
first in the isle of Britain, It is remark- 
able that Mosheim had already hit on a si- 
milar solution, except that he took Lucius 
fora Roman. Finally, Mr. Hallam sums 
up his argument in the following manner : 
‘*Tt appears then that, according to a 
tradition prevailing in Wales about the 
seventh century, and not improbably sus- 
tained at that time by writings of an earlier 
date which have not come down to us, a 
considerable British nobleman, but subject 
to Rome, and settled in the Silurian coun- 
try, embraced the Christian faith towards 
the latter part of the second century, and, 
as the tradition proceeds, founded the see 
of Llandaff, the earliest that existed in 
Britain. This tradition is in itself suffi- 
ciently credible, and no objection from the 
silence of ecclesiastical or other authors 
is of much weight against it; it receives 
some countenance on the other hand from 
a loosely-worded passage in Tertullian 
soon after the time. Yet it is not so well 
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supported by testimony as to be taken 
into history for an admitted fact. This, 
however, being generally belieyed among 
the Welsh, a story was ingrafted upon it 
in the seventh century, a time of great ig- 
norance, the aim of which was at once to 
magnify the importance of this British 
chief, by metamorphosing him into a sove- 
reign, and to establish an early connexion 
of the church founded by him with the 
see of Rome, whose authority had recently 
béen lent to a hostile line of bishops, by 
whom the British churches were treated as 
schismatical. The story thus fabricated is 
that which we read in Nennius, affecting a 
regard to chronological and historical ex- 
actness, but grossly deficient in both. 
Bede met with the same story in some 
British writer, and inserted it in his Ec- 
clesiastical History, with such alterations 
as took off somewhat from its manifest in- 
consistency with known history, though 
still leaving it in a shape which we must 
absolutely refuse to admit. Having once 
been received into so considerable a work, 
it was copied as a matter of course by our 
writers of the Anglo-Saxon and later pe- 
riods, none of whom had any other infor- 
mation than what had thus been furnished 
to them. The clergy before the Refor- 
mation rejoiced to produce an evidence of 
the paternal care of Rome ; while the 
English of every persuasion saw in it a 
proof of the early preaching of the Gospel 
in this island, which, according to the 
common prejudices of mankind, seemed to 
flatter our national pride.’’ 

Before closing his paper, Mr. Hallam 
alluded to two other favourite hypotheses 
of recent ecclesiastical historians: 1. Which 
brings St. Paul from Italy, without resting 
by the way, in order to evangelise the natives 
of Britain. ‘‘ Such an hypothesis is intrin- 
sically rather improbable, both because 
the tenor of St Paul’s preaching was far 
more adapted to the learned and reasoning 
Greeks or Romans than to barbarians ; 
and because so very distant a journey 
hardly leaves sufficient time, between his 
release from imprisonment and his death, 
for that later sojourn in Greece and Asia 
which the Epistles to Timothy and Titus 
compel us to believe that he made. Nor 
does it rest on any testimony before that 
of Theodoret in the fifth century, which 
itself is not explicit. For, though there 
is very early mention of this apostle’s 
having gone into the furthest regions of 
the West, it is much more natural to con- 
strue this of Spain than of Britain, which, 
though Catullus once calls it a western 
island, would at Rome be rather counted 
in the north. And to Spain we know from 
himself he once intended to go.” 2. An 
hypothesis which identifies the Claudia 
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whose salutation St. Paul, in almost his 
last written words, transmits to Timothy, 
with a British lady of that name, whom 
Martial has celebrated in two epigrams. 
This conjecture Mr. Hallam believes to be 
wholly without foundation. It rests solely 
on the fact that, while St. Paul names Pu- 
dens at the same time with Claudia and 
two others, as members of the Roman 
Church, we read in Martial the marriage 
of two persons bearing those names. The 
second epistle to Timothy cannot be re- 
ferred to a later year than A.D. 67,—that 
of the death of Nero, under whom St. 
Paul suffered martyrdom. The epigrams 
of Martial appear, with probably few ex- 
ceptions, to have been written in the reign 
of Domitian, extending from A.D. 81 to 
96. Now, as we can hardly suppose the 
Claudia of St. Paul (whose salutation, to- 
gether with that of Pudens, he sends to 
Timothy, as from friends known to him 
during his former residence at Rome, 
which was some years before) to have been 
very young, her marriage to the same 
Pudens so many years afterwards is very 
improbable, and the presumption, at least, 
from their names being mentioned to- 
gether, that they were actually married, 
falls to the ground. Pudens was evidently 
the cognomen of a family. The name 
Claudia may excite more curiosity, as it 
belonged to the imperial house in the time 
of St. Paul. But the great Claudian house 
ended with Nero; the second emperor of 
that name, the conqueror of the Goths, 
though much more worthy of so high a 
lineage than the first, was, according to 
Gibbon, of an obscure and not a Roman 
family. It cannot derogate from the con- 
vert of St. Paul, that we may suppose her 
to have been a freed-woman of the house- 
hold of Cesar, to some Christians among 
whom the apostle alludes in his epistle to 
the Philippians. But the British Claudia, 
the highly accomplished lady who spoke 
Latin and Greek like a native of those 
countries, the wife of Pudens, was evi- 
dently in a higher station, and Mr. Hal- 
lam is inclined to think it fairly probable 
that she was descended from the great 
Caractacus. 

April 18. Sir R. H. Inglis, Bart. V.P. 

Mr. Wake exhibited a painting on panel 
of the armorial atchievements of the Earl 
of Huntingdon, bearing the following in- 
scription: ‘‘ In this atchievement is quar- 
tered 54 coates, one duke, 15 earles, 11 
barons, the rest of worthie howses apper- 
tayninge to y* honorable famylie of y* 
Hastiges and 1618.’’ Motto, Honoran- 
TES ME HONORABO. Some remarks on 
the quarterings were read, communicated 
by W. King, esq. York Herald. 

James Cove Jones, esq. F.S.A. exhi- 


bited a small crystal seal, finely engraved, 
with two ram’s heads, and below them 
three fish (of Greek art), and bearing an 
inscription in Hebrew characters, Khaten 
l’Mish bar Sheneb, the seal of Mish son 
of Sheneb. 

Mr. R. Cook exhibited a small Roman 
steelyard of bronze found outside the city 
wall at York in April, 1846; also two brass 
coins of Allectus, one of thenr struck on a 
coin of Carausius; and a Saxon gold coin 
found at York, Nov. 20, 1849. 

Mr. C. R. Smith, F.S.A. exhibited a 
small bronze head of Antinous found at 
Oxford. 

W. J. Thoms, esq. F.S.A. exhibited a 
marble bas-relief of two masques from 
Pompeii ; and also a small painting of two 
frescoes, showing tablets suspended like 
our modern pictures. 

Sir C. G. Young, Garter, exhibited the 
sword and dagger supposed to be those 
worn by King James IV. at the field of 
Flodden, and which were given to the He- 
ralds’ College by the Duke of Norfolk in 
the year 1681. The exhibition was accom- 
panied by an historicalmemoir. SirC. Youn 
alludes to the letter of William lord Staf- 
ford to the Countess of Arundel, written in 
1680, which we extracted from Messrs. Ne- 
therclift’s collection in our Magazine for 
Jan. last, p. 54, and remarks that the 
sword alluded to in that letter was not 
likely to have been given away within a 
few months afterwards, and therefore was 
probably a different one to that which, with 
its correspondent dagger, and the accom- 
panying turquoise ring, was given to the 
Heralds’ college in 1681. e general © 
concurrence of historical writers is, that 
King James was killed by an arrow, and 
not with a sword, as stated by Lord Staf- 
ford. Hall says, ‘‘ The king had divers 
deadly wounds, and in especial one with an 
arrow, and another with a bill, as appeared 
when he was naked.’’ The turquoise ring 
had been sent him by the queen of France, 
charging him to break a lance for her 
sake. 

G. R. Corner, esq. F.S.A. communi- 
cated some extracts from the accounts of 
the parish of Eltham in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, which were accompanied by some 
explanatory notes furnished by the late 
Director, Mr. Gage Rokewode. 

April 23. This being St. George’s day, 
the anniversary meeting was held, when 
the President and other officers were re- 
elected, together with the following Coun- 
cil :— 

Old members, The Viscount Mahon, 
President ; Henry Hallam, esq. V.P.; Sir 
Robert H. Inglis, Bart. V.P. ; the Lord 
Bishop of Oxford, V.P.; J. P. Collier, 
esq. V.P.; John Bruce, esq. Treasurer; 
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Capt. W. H. Smyth, R.N., K.S.F. Diree- 
tov; Sir Henry Ellis, K.H. Secretary ; 
John Yonge Akerman, esq. Secretary; 
Beriah Botfield, esq. ; Charles Roach Smith, 
esq. New members, Edward Blore, esq. ; 
William Durrant Cooper, esq. ; John Dis- 
ney, esq.; Rev. Joseph Hunter; Earl 
Jermyn, M.P.; John Lee, LL.D.; Lord 
Londesborough ; Frederick Ouvry, esq. ; 
Arthur Taylor, esq. ; and William John 
Thoms, esq. 
The anniversary dinner afterwards took 
lace at the Freemasons’ Tavern, the noble 
resident in the chair. 





ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

April 5, The Earl of Enniskillen, V.P. 
in the Chair. 

The Secretary read a communication 
from the Rev. E. Cutts, descriptive of 
Hever Castle, the birth-place of Anna 
Boleyne, and the scene of many interest- 
ing passages in her eventful life. The 
place is little altered ; and sufficient of the 
old furniture remains undisturbed to en- 
able the visitor to recall the past without 
drawing too largely on his imagination. 
Anna of Cleves resided here after her di- 
voree. The castle was then ‘sold to Sir 
Edward Waldegrave, afterwards to the 
Medleys of Sussex, and it is now the pro- 
perty of the Waldo family. 

A paper was read from Mr. T. King, 
giving a detailed account of some incised 
figures in Goodrich Castle, which show 
every probability of having been executed 
by some prisoner confined in one of the 
towers. One of these figures, habited in 
the costume of Richard the Second, is ac- 
companied by an inscription which reads 
thus, MAGIST’R SVM ADAM HASTINGS. 

Mr. Birch gave a description of a Ro- 
man villa recently excavated near Wake- 
field lodge, Stoney Stratford, on the pro- 
perty of the Duke of Grafton. This villa, 
which is square, and contains ten or eleven 
rooms, is situated about a quarter of a mile 
from the London road, and was accidentally 
discovered by some labourers while dig- 
ging for stone. On the east side there is 
a hypocaust extending under three of the 
rooms; and there is a pavement, sixty 
feet in length, composed of rough white 
tessere. Although there were many 
fragments of pottery and household uten- 
sils, nothing was found entire; and, from 
the circumstance of seven skeletons having 
been exhumed within the walls of the villa, 
and the general aspect of the ruined re- 
mains, Mr. Birch had arrived at the con- 
clusion that the house and its inhabitants 
had been suddenly destroyed by violence. 

Mr. Yates communicated the discovery 
of very extensive Roman remains which 
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had been lately made at Pau in the Py- 
renees by Mr, D. Ottley. 

Some encaustic tiles from Llanthony 
Abbey were exhibited by Mr. Franks. 
Their heraldic bearings are red on a yel- 
low ground—the reverse being generally 
the case, 

The Duke of Northumberland exhibited 
a collection of scarabei and small images 
of porcelain and stone, such as are found 
with Egyptian mummies. They were 
found on the estates of Mr. Hopkinson at 
Edgeworth, near Cirencester; and deserve 
special notice as the only authentic in- 
stance of the discovery of Egyptian relics 
amongst the vestiges of Roman occupation 
in Britain,—extensive Anglo-Roman re- 
mains having been found adjacent to the 
site. 

A letter from Mr. F. Lukis was read, 
giving particulars of antiquities discovered 
in the Channel Islands, and of the evi- 
dences of their early occupation,—especi- 
ally in regard to certain fictile remains. 

Mr. Empson produced an assemblage 
of gold ornaments, idols, and other relics 
found in Mexico, in the Lake of Guativita, 
which had been regarded as sacred pre- 
viously to the conquest by the Spaniards. 
The aborigines were accustomed to throw 
into it treasures as offerings to their 
deities. Immense wealth is supposed to 
be deposited in that singular lake situated 
on the heights of a mountain ridge; anda 
company was formed some years since for 
the purpose of draining it. Mr. Empson 
produced also some singular gold plates, 
stated to have been part of the enrich- 
ments of the dress of Montezuma. Also 
an ovoid box of silver filigree, ornamented 
with the rose, and supposed to have con- 
tained the paschal egg sent by the Pope 
to Henry the Eighth.—The Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society contributed various 
ancient relics recently discovered in Cam- 
bridgeshire ; and a map of British and 
Roman roads in that county.—A collec. 
tion of gold rings (chiefly Roman) was ex- 
hibited by the Hon. R. Neville ; together 
with the remarkable Roman glass vessel 
obtained from a barrow at Thornborough, 
Bucks. 





BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

March 27. T. J. Pettigrew, esq. V.P. 
Mr. C. R. Smith exhibited bronze rings 
and spiral ornaments of the same metal, 
and a bronze celt, found during some ex- 
cavations in Woolmer Forest, Hants; Mr. 
M. A, Lower, a very beautiful instrument 
in bronze, formed by the entwining of 
grotesque animals, and which appears to 
have been the handle of a knife; Mr, J. 
Thompson, Mr. Isaacs, and Mr. Gould, 
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exhibited Roman coins, Venetian enamels, 
and six Chinese figures, resembling in 
many respects those found in Ireland. 

Mr. Cumming read a paper on the 
glazed tiles of the Alhambra and the East; 
showing many points of resemblance be- 
tween those used in the Moorish buildings 
of the 13th and 14th centuries and those 
found in Christian buildings of a later 
period. He then offered some remarks 
upon the glazed tiles which have for many 
ages been in use in China, Burmah, Ne- 
paul, Persia, Turkey, &c. All these varie- 
ties were illustrated by an extensive col- 
lection of specimens. 

Mr. Kirkman exhibited a very beautiful 
fragment of an early carving in ivory, con- 
sisting of an assemblage of armed knights, 
and illustrating some important points, 
upon which he promised a future paper. 

Mr. J. Thompson communicated an ac- 
count of some recent researches on the 
hitherto unexplored site of the Abbey of 
St. Mary near Leicester. A large number 
of encaustic tiles were found, one of them 
bearing the arms of the early earls of Lei- 
cester (the founders of the Abbey), and 
another a crowned head. A communica- 
tion was read from Mr. J. Rooke and the 
Rev. W. Pattinson, describing an entrench- 
ment near the line of the Roman wall, 
from Wallsend to Bowness, called Fauld- 
steads. It consists of two inclosures, sup- 
posed to have been originally of Roman 
construction, but used afterwards as a 
place of refuge for flocks, &c. from the 
incursions of the borderers. They also 
forwarded a drawing of a portion of a 
Roman altar found in the neighbourhood. 
Communications were also received from 
Mr. C. Ade, of Alfriston, detailing the 
discovery of a Roman road between Lewes 
and Pevensey Castle, and from Mr. J. G. 
Lowe, of St. Alban’s, describing further 
researches near the theatre of Verulamium. 

April 10. T. J. Pettigrew, esq. V.P. in 
the chair. Exhibitions were made by Mr. 
Edwards of a large number of pennies of 
the last coinage of Henry II. selected from 
above two thousand found in Bedford- 
shire; with them were a few of William 
and Alexander of Scotland ; by Mr. Gould, 
of a portion of about 130 lbs. weight of 
coins, found at Brest, which consisted en- 
tirely of third brass of Gallienus and Sa- 
lonina; by Mr. Milner, of a drawing of the 
sculptures on the font of Kirkburn, near 
Driffield; the upper series relates to bap- 
tism and other Christian subjects, but the 
lower one appears to be an illustration of 
some ancient romance, perhaps the tale of 
Reynard the Fox; by Mr. Charles Ainslie, 
of a large number of arms, consisting prin- 
cipally of daggers and arrow-heads, found 
in the Thames whilst digging the founda- 
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tions of the Houses of Parliament, and 
many early keys and other antiquities 
found on the site of Eaton-square. Mr. 
Pettigrew produced a MS. volume, con- 
taining a series of warrants, with the sign- 
manual of Charles II. countersigned by 
Secretary Pepys, directed to Capt. Faseby, 
the Commander of the King’s yachts 
Cleveland and Charles, from the year 1673 
to 1678. Dr. Bell read a paper on the 
contents of a parchment roll, 314 feet long 
by 12 inches broad, which, from a colla- 
tion with the fragments published by 
Hearne (Oxon. 1819), he pronounced to 
be an entire MS. of Thomas Sprot’s Chro- 
nicle (who lived about 1276), and probably 
unique; no perfect copy exists in the Cot- 
tonian or Harleian collections, nor is 
another known to those well versed in our 
ancient annals. Enlarged drawings of 
some of the illuminations were exhibited ; 
and from the cross-legged figure of Brute, 
Dr. Bell proceeded to give some new views 
concerning this peculiar position of our 
monumental effigies, illustrating the sub- 
ject by some curious legal customs ob- 
served of old in Germany. 

The meeting concluded by the reading 
of a report from Mr. Pretty, of North- 
ampton, relating to the excavations now 
in progress at a Roman Villa lately found 
near Towcester, by workmen employed by 
the Duke of Grafton, to dig for stone. 
About two feet below the surface, they 
came upon a tesselated pavement. The 
floor, which measures 15ft. by 9ft. Gin. 
has in its centre an ornamental square 
about 4ft. across, bordered by a double 
guilloche of half-inch tessere, red, brown, 
white, and blue. In the centre of the 
square is the head and bust of a human 
figure crowned. Part of the figure has 
suffered injury from the roots of a tree. 
The general floor of the room is formed 
of light brown and blue inch-tessere. 
The foundations of several other rooms 
have been laid open, including traces of 
a bath. In the various rooms several 
skeletons have been discovered, with frag- 
ments of earthen vessels of curious manu- 
facture, flue tiles, some fragments of glass 
vessels, three stones, about 8lbs. each, 
bearing a resemblance to jack weights ; 
the base of a small stone altar, and five 
coins, which have been referred to the 
time of the Roman emperor Carus, the 
father of Numerian, a.p. 282. The Wat- 
ling-street runs within a quarter of a mile 
of the ruins. We understand that the 
Duke of Grafton has given instructions for 
prosecuting a careful research into this 
discovery, and that every possible care is 
taken of the relics. Towcester was the 
site of the Roman station Lactodurum of 
the Itinerary of Antoninus. 
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«PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Commons. 

March 18. On the House resolving 
itself into a Committee on the Stamp 
Dorties, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
moved a resolution for reducing the duties 
on transfers, mortgages, and leases below 
1,0002. or 202. annual value, and equalising 
the per-centage ratio on higher sums, ac- 
cording to the design announced in his 
budget. The resolution was agreed to. 

A resolution, sanctioning the advance 
of three millions from the Exchequer, for 
the purpose of Landed Improvements, 
Drainage, &c. in Great Britain and Ireland, 
was then proposed by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who stated that the rate 
of repayment would be 64 per cent. per 
annum, so as to extinguish the whole 
amount in twenty-two years. 

March 19. Mr. Hutt moved an address 
to the Crown, praying Her Majesty to 
direct negotiations to be opened for the 
purpose of releasing this country from all 
treaty engagements with foreign states for 
maintaining armed vessels on the coast of 
Arrica to suppress the traffic in slaves. 
After thirty years’ attempts, after the ex- 
penditure of 25,000,000/. employing one- 
fourth of the whole British navy afloat, at 
an expense of 700,000/. per annum, we 
were, he insisted, as far as ever from 
putting an end to the African slave trade. 
Upon a division the motion was negatived 
by 234 to 156. 

March 21. Mr. Locke King made a 
proposal to diminish the restrictions on the 
free transfer of LANDED Property, and 
to place its distribution, in cases of in- 
testacy, upon the same footing as per- 
sonal property. —Mr. Ewart seconded the 
motion. On a division it was negatived 
by 110 against 52. 

March 22. The House resolved itself 
into Committee on the AUSTRALIAN CoLo- 
NIES GOVERNMENT Bill. On the second 
clause, enacting that the number of the 
Legislative Council of New South Wales 
may be varied, that there shall be a 
separate Legislative Council for Victoria, 
and that one-third of the members of each 
Council shall be appointed by the Crown, 
Mr. Mowatt moved the omission of the 
words which gave to the Crown a power 
of nomination. Upon a division, the 
amendment was negatived by 165 against 

Gent. Mag. Vox, XXXIII. 


77.—Mr. Walpolethen woved the omission 
of the clause, in order to substitute a pro- 
vision that there should be two Chttahenn 
in each of the two colonies, namely, a 
Legislative Council and a Representative 
Assembly, intending, if this proposition 
should be adopted, to move other clauses 
providing for the constitution and com- 
position of the Chambers. This amend- 
ment was negatived by 198 against 147. 

March 25. Mr. Trelawny moved for a 
Select Committee to inquire to what ex- 
tent the public are entitled to claim an 
interest, present or prospective, in the 
management of the Duchies of Coruwall 
and Lancaster ; to inquire where the ac- 
cumulations of the Ducny or CORNWALL 
are invested ; who is the heir of personal 
estate to the Prince of Wales; whether 
duchy dues from mines are reserved in 
minerals or money, and whether they are 
rated to the poor; whether mines are 
directly worked by duchy officers, &c. ; 
and whether the management of the duchy 
estate had been satisfactory as regards the 
public, fair as regards its own tenants, or 
productive of improvement in the state 
of the rural population.—The Solicitor- 
General contended that the property of the 
duchies was of a strictly private character, 
belonging absolutely to the Crown and the 
heir apparent, and that Parliament had no 
right whatever to interfere with it. After 
some further discussion, the motion was 
negatived without a division. 

The CureFr Justices’ Savarties Bill 
passed through Committee ; the clause 
fixing the salary of the Chief Justice of 
the Queen’s Bench at 8,000/. was carried 
by 88 to 40, and that relating to the Com- 
mon Pleas was struck out of the Bill. 

The Solicitor-General obtained leave to 
bring in a bill to provide more simple and 
effectual securities for advances to pure 
chasers of INcuMBERED Estates in Ire- 
land. 

April 8. On the order of the day for 
Committee of Supply, Captain Boldero 
moved a resolution, that the accommoda- 
tion provided for Assistant SURGEONS 
on board our ships of war is inadequate 
and insufficient for securing the full benefit 
of their professional service. — Admiral 
Dundas said there was not sufficient space 
in the vessels of war for a different mode 
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of accommodating assistant surgeons, and 
he thought an advantage resulted from the 
mixture of the elder branches of the service 
with the younger. Upon a division, the 
question that the Speaker do leave the 
chair was negatived by 48 to 40, and the 
resolution was then put and agreed to. 
The House then resolved itself into a 
Committee of Supply, when Colonel Anson 
moved the ORDNANCE EsTIMATES, the 
aggregate amount of which, he stated, was 
2,434,417/., being less than that of last 
year by 198,184/., and a diminution com- 
pared with the estimates of the year pre- 
ceding of 557,726/. The Committee then 
roceeded to vote the Navy EstiMaTEs. 
pon the first vote, for the salaries and 
expenses of the Admiralty Office, Colonel 
Sibthorp proposed to reduce the present 
establishment of that office by moving 
that, instead of six Lords of the Admiralty, 
there be only four; and that the salaries 
of the Lords, the Secretaries, and other 
officers in that department, be reduced, so 
that, in the whole, a saving of 7,100/. a 
year should be effected. After some dis- 
eussion, Colonel Sibthorp consented to 
restrict his motion to the reduction of two 
Lords of the Admiralty, which, upon a 
division, was negatived by 110 to 33. 
ii9. Lord Duncan moved a reso- 
lution affirming the expediency of repeal- 
ing the Winpow Tax, as interfering with 
the health and sanitary condition of the 
people. When he had brought forward 
the subject in 1845, he observed, Sir R. 
Peel had promised to take it into con- 
sideration; and in 1848 Lord J. Russell 
had admitted the force of the arguments 
against the tax, and regretted that the 
financial condition of the country at that 
period did not allow of its repeal. Since 
then our finances had recovered ; the es- 
timates had been greatly reduced; other 
vexatious burdens had been removed or 
diminished, and if this tax were not alto- 
— repealed (which would be a great 
oon to the window-glass trade, now much 
depressed), it might be so modified as to 
fall more equally upon the different classes, 
and exempt houses with less than 12 win- 
dows.—The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer resisted the proposal, because, hav- 
ing already made all the reductions that 
the finances of the country could justify, 
he could go no further this year. When 
it was considered that there were three 
million houses in this country, and that 
only half a million paid the duty, it was 
pretty evident that the poorer classes were 
exempt from this taxation. Upon a divi- 
sion there appeared—For the motion 77, 
against it 80. 
On the second reading of the Cuart- 
TABLE Trusts Bill, Mr. Turner said the 
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Bill proposed to deal with 24,000 chari- 
ties of amounts at and under 100/. a year; 

roducing an aggregate annual income of 
1,000,000/. the objects of these charities 
being as various as it was possible to con- 
ceive ; and by it charities between 100/. 
and 30/. were to be submitted absolutely 
to a Master, and those from 30/, down- 
wards were to be transferred to théjuris- 
diction of the County Courts. He ob- 
jected to these tribunals, and thought that 
a judge of the Court of Chancery, sitting 
in chambers, or the Commissioners of 
Bankruptcy, would be a better medium of 
jurisdiction than either of those proposed 
by the Bill.—The Bill was read a second 
time. 

April 10. Sir George Grey opposed 
the second reading of the County Courts 
Extension Bill, on the ground that it 
would alter the whole character, and greatly 
increase the salaries and emoluments of the 
officers, of these Courts.—The Attorney- 
General was satisfied that this Bill would 
entirely destroy a system which now 
worked well. Every argument urged in 
its favour was directed to the general ex- 
tension of the jurisdiction of the inferior 
courts. It would give these inferior 
courts jurisdiction in complicated ques- 
tions of mercantile law, of contract, in 
actions of assault and battery, and it would 
indirectly sweep away every other local 
court.—Mr. Aglionby and Mr. Hume 
spoke shortly in support of the Bill; and, 
the House having divided, the second 
reading was carried by 144 against 67. 

Mr. Ewart, in moving that the House 
should go into committee upon the Pus- 
Lic LIBRARIES AND Museums Bill, 
stated the alterations he had made in the 
Bill in order to obviate objections, and 
hoped he had, by these concessions, ap- 
peased the animosity of Colonel Sibthorp. 
The gallant member, however, persisted 
in his amendment, that the Bill ‘be com- 
mitted that day six months, which, on a 
division, was negatived by 99 against 64. 

April 12. Lord J. Russell moved the 
appointment of a select committee to 
inquire into the amount and nature of all 
SALARIES paid out of the publicexchequer 
for official, judicial, and diplomatic ser- 
vices. He contended for the propriety of 
securing such an amount of remuneration 
to officers of high national trust as would 
enable them to be held by persons of mo- 
derate private fortune. He then detailed 
a variety of reductions which the Ministry 
had already accomplished in various de- 
partments, declaring that they had not 
been remiss in the work of economy, and 
that the public establishments might fairly 
challenge comparison in their adminis- 
trative mechanism and cost with those of 
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the Bank, the India House, or any other 
large house of business.—Mr. Disraeli 
moved an amendment, that the committee 
was unnecessary and unprecedented. There 
was no reason why the Government should 
not bring in a Bill at once to complete all 
proper and available reductions. If the 
committee were agreed to, the Commons 
would resign to a few selected members, 
and for an indefinite time, the performance 
of their most important functions. The 
House divided—For the committee, 250 ; 
against it, 159. Mr. Horsman moved a 
second amendment, to include in the 
inquiry the incomes of ecclesiastical dig- 
nitaries. The House again divided—For 
the amendment, 95 ; against it, 208. 

April 15. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer moved thatthe House go into com- 
mittee on the Stamp Duties Bill.—Mr. 
Goulburn said the principle of a graduated 
scale had never been before adopted in the 
Stamp Duties, by reason of its unfair and 
oppressive operation ; and he pointed out 
its injurious. effects in the case of mort- 
gages, while bills of exchange were not to 
be subjected to the graduated duty. He 
considered the scheme to be an error in 
judgment, which would have one or two 
consequences—either there would be a 
general evasion of the duty above 1,000/. 
or the exactions would prove most in- 
jurious to the country. —The House 
having gone into committee, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said that he had 
proposed the measure as a relief in all 
cases where the amount was small, and to 
indemnify the revenue in the application 
throughout of the ad valorem principle 
(not a graduated scale) by the higher rate 
of duty upon larger sums. He proposed 
to reduce the duty upon bonds and mort- 
gages from half to a quarter per cent. or 
from 10s. to 5s. A division having taken 
place upon a motion by Sir H. Willoughby, 
to reduce the duty upon bonds from 2s. 6d. 
to ls., the numbers were—For the motion 
164, against it 135; leaving the Govern- 
ment in a minority of 29. 

Sir G. Grey, in moving for leave to 
bring in a Bill to make better provision 
for the INTERMENT OF THE DEAp in and 
near the metropolis, briefly explained its 
nature and object, stating that it was 
founded upon the report of the Board of 
Health. The Board had recommended 
that, for the carrying into effect the pro- 
visions of the Bill, a board or commission 
should be appointed ; but there were ob- 
vious objections to the appointment of a 
new commission, and the Government had 
thought the Board of Health itself, with 
the addition of a paid member, would afford 
the best machinery. Leave given. 
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April 16. Mr. Milner Gibson intro- 
duced a series of resolutions, declaring the 
expediency of removing the Excise duty 
on Paper, the stamp duty on newspapers, 
the advertisemeut duty, and the Customs’ 
duties on foreign books. Only part of the 
revenue from newspapers, estimated in the 
whole at 350,000/. would be sacrificed by 
the repeal of the stamp, as a large amount 
of reimbursement would accrue in the 
shape of postage. The hon. member 
having moved the first resolution, that for 
repealing the paper duty, it was seconded 
by Mr. Cowan.—The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer gave up the plea, upon its ab- 
stract merits, in behalf of the paper duty, 
but opposed any present repeal upon finan- 
cial considerations. Lord J. Russell en- 
tertained no fear of the political conse- 
quences that might follow the abolition of 
newspaper stamps, but, considering how 
small a part the stamp bore in the total 
cost of providing news, he could not be- 
lieve that they formed an impost deserving 
especial selection for remission. Com- 
pared with other countries, where news- 
papers, sold for a halfpenny, propagated 
principles that rendered all government 
impossible, and a multitude of school- 
masters who taught doctrines to make re- 
ligion odious, the press and condition 
of England were eminently felicitous. The 
House divided:—Ayes, 89; Noes, 190. 
The remaining resolutions were then put 
and negatived without a division. 

Mr. Slaney moved for a select commit- 
tee on Savines Banks. The accumula- 
tion of capital by the higher classes was 
estimated at sixty millions yearly, a sum 
which he thought would be doubled if the 
industrious part of the population were 
encouraged to economy, and placed within 
reach of safe and profitable investment. 
The motion was agreed to. 

April 17. On the motion that the 
Epvucation Bill should be read a second 
time, Mr. Stafford moved that the second 
reading be taken on that day six months. 
Secular education, separate from religious 
teaching, was opposed by the members of 
almost every sect, and was not recognised 
in the great educational establishments 
already existing in England, and was 
especially opposed by the National So- 
ciety and the British and Foreign School 
Society. He denounced the measure be- 
cause it infringed on the civil and re- 
ligious liberties of the subject. — Lord 
Arundel and Surrey seconded the amend- 
ment. As a member of the Roman 
Catholic body, he joined in reprobating a 
principle which left religion out of sight 
in conferring instruction. The bill, he 
declared, was an emanation of the athe- 
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istic school.—Lord Ashley supported the 
amendment, as did Lord J. Russell.— 
Debate adjourned to the 2d of May. 
April 18. The committee upon the 
Larceny SumMArRy JurispicTIon Bill 
was opposed by Mr. M‘Cullagh, who 
moved that the Bill be committed that day 
six months.—Sir G. Strickland, in second- 
ing the amendment, lamented the attempts 
made to do away with what he had been 
always taught to believe was the dearest 
birthright of Englishmen—the trial by 
jury—which this Bill would practically 
abolish in half the criminal trials in Eng- 
land. He urged the unconstitutional and 
tyrannical character of the Bill, which, in 
effect, gave to two magistrates in petty 
sessions a power of flogging without limit, 
that would extend to life and death.—The 
House, upon a division, negatived the 
amendment by 133 against 76, and then 
went into committee, where Mr. Law 
moved the omission of all that portion of 
the Bill which gave two justices in petty 
sessions summary jurisdiction in cases of 
adults, where the larceny did not exceed 
the value of one shilling, in order that it 
might be embodied in a distinct Bill. 
Upon a division, this motion was adopted 
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by 102 against 50.—The other portion, 
which extends the summary jurisdiction 
to juvenile offenders under sixteen years, 
was then debated as a separate Bill, and, 
after two close divisions, a proviso, moved 
by Sir G. Strickland, depriving the jus- 
tices of the power of inflicting whipping 
up to the age of aixteen, was carried by 
170 against 89. The Bill, as amended, 
was then agreed to and reported. 

April 19. In Committee on the Aus- 
TRALIAN Co.ontEs Bill, Sir W. Moles- 
worth proposed an addition, conferring 
upon Van Diemen’s Land and New South 
Wales a double system of representative 
machinery, consisting of a Legislative 
Chamber and a House of Assembly. This 
amendment, if carried, he promised to 
follow up with another, making both 
branches of the colonial legislature elective. 
The committee divided —For the amend- 
ment, 150; against, 218; majority, 68. 

On a motion of Mr. Anstey, to proe 
hibit the Government nominees sitting 
among the elected representatives in the 
colonial legislature, a second division took 
place, when the amendment was rejected by 
159 to 27. The clause was then agreed to. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


ITALY. 


The Pope returned to Rome on Saturday 
the 13th April. He was accompanied, on 
his entrance, by General Baraguay d’Hil- 
liers on one side of his carriage, and 
Prince Barberini on the other. He was 
well received by the people, and in the 
evening the city was illuminated. The 
Pope has granted an amnesty to all political 
offenders, with the exception of seventy, 
who are to be named. 


GREECE. 


The differences between England and 
Greece are nearly brought to an amicable 
termination. Both the English and Greek 
Governments have shown a disposition to 
act in conformity with the opinion of the 
French mediator. On the one hand, the 
instructions sent by Lord Palmerston to 
Mr. Wyse, the British Minister at Athens, 
were to the effect that he should conform 
entirely to the decision of the Baron Gros ; 
and he directed that as soon as the Greek 
Government should have acted upon and 
carried out the conditions laid down by 
Baron Gros, as an equitable termination 
of the affair, Sir William Parker should 
give up the Greek vessels captured by the 
English squadron, On the other hand, 


Baron Gros has almost completely termi- 
nated his examination of the pretensions 
put forward by England, and has reduced 
them to a very considerable extent. The 
indemnity claimed by M. Pacifico has 
been reduced from twelve hundred thou- 
sand francs to seventeen thousand francs. 
The question of the claims of the British 
subjects of the Ionian Islands has also 
been settled. 


INDIA. 


A very uneasy feeling continues to pre- 
vail throughout the Punjab. On the 2nd 
of February about 1,000 men of the Aff- 
reedie tribes attacked a camp of sappers 
employed in making a road through the 
hills between Peshawur and Kohat ; twelve 
were killed, six wounded, and the camp 
plundered. To avenge this, a strong force 
under Colonel Bradshaw, with the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and Sir C. Campbell in 
company, marched from Peshawur on the 
9th, notice having been previously given 
that the villages of the offenders would be 
destroyed and that murder would be always 
thus avenged. The force returned on the 
14th, having been completely successful. 
There was a good deal of skirmishing on 
the 10th and 11th, and also in returning 
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through the passes on the 13th. Ensign 
W. H. Sitwell, 31st Native Infantry, was 
killed; Lieutenant T. W. Hilliard, 23rd 
Native Infantry, and four Europeans, se- 
verely wounded. 

The Sikhim affair is ended. The Rajah’s 
possessions on this side of the great Run- 
jeet river have been annexed, and he 
will be punished by the loss of 2,200/. of 
annual revenue. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


On the 12th of February the welcome 
message from Earl Grey arrived, that he 
had revoked his former decree consigning 
convicts to that colony, and that orders 
would be immediately given for the re- 


Domestic Occurrences. 
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moval of the Neptune to Van Diemen’s 
land. The military convicts which might 
arrive there were to be sent to England, 
if the colonists opposed their landing. 
This happy intelligence soon spread far 
and wide, and a special meeting of the 
Anti-Convict Association was held in the 
Town-hall on the 14th of February, when 
resolutions were passed expressive of gra- 
titude to Almighty God for the ‘‘ happy 
deliverance of the colony from the convict 
scourge,’’—that the usual intercourse with 
the government departments should be at 
once resumed ; and that all signs of mourn- 
ing in the shops and stores should hence- 
forth cease. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

St. Paul’s Churchyard.—_The Dean 
and Chapter of St. Paul’s have had a 
meeting on the subject of the proposed im- 
provement of the carriageway, by removing 
the present wall and iron railings, and 
thereby throwing open the cathedral to 
the approach of persons on foot. This 
will be done at the expense of the corpo- 
ration of the City, under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. Cockerell. Power was given 
many years ago by Parliament to effect 
this improvement, and the only wonder is, 
that it should have been allowed so long 
to remain without being carried into effect. 

At Skinners’-hali, Dowgate-hill, the 
drawing-room, .a richly-fitted apartment, 
lined wholly with odorous cedar, fully 
carved and enriched, has been restored 
under the direction of the company’s archi- 
tect, Mr. George Moore, F.R.S. The 
mouldings and carved members are gilded, 
so that it lights up well at night. Mr. 
Moore has also rebuilt the dining-hall, a 
noble apartment, where at least 150 per- 
sons may dine, with a recess for the side- 
board at the dais end and an Ionic gallery 
for the ‘* minstrels’? at the other. It is 
Italian in style, is mainly lighted from 
the roof, and the ceiling is coffered and 
fully enriched. On the walls above the 
wainscoting are panels to receive frescoes, 
but at present void. 

March 29. On the morning of Good 
Friday the parish church of St. Anne’s 
Limehouse was destroyed by fire, which 
appears to have been occasioned by the 
ignition of some portion of the timbers of 
the roof, which were in contact with the 
casing of the fire flue. The church was 
built by Nicholas Hawksmoor in the reign 
of Queen Anne, and presented one of the 


most perfect interiors of that period. It 
possessed a magnificent organ, built by 
Richard Bridge, in 1741, and an altar 
window of painted glass, representing our 
Saviour’s Sermon on the Mount. The 
pews, both in the gallery and the body of 
the church, were of oak, and the ceiling 
beautifully ornamented. The organ stood 
until the pipes gradually melted, from the 
intense heat to which they were subjected. 
The altar window soon fell a prey to the 
flames, and all the monuments and hatch- 
ments contained on the walls—of which 
there was an immense number—are utterly 
destroyed, save one, to the memory of a 
lady named Blyth, on the left hand of the 
altar, which has escaped with only partial 
injury. When the body of the church 
took fire the flames speedily communicated 
through the organ loft with the belfry. 
The woodwork in this portion of the edifice 
having been consumed, the bells, one of 
which is of very large size, fell through, 
and were only prevented from reaching the 
ground by avery strong stone arch beneath 
the bell tower. The flag-staff, ornament- 
ing the summit of the steeple, fell ata 
quarter past 9 o’clock, at which moment, 
varying only afew seconds in each case, 
the four dials of the turret clock ceased to 
to act, the works having been consumed, 
The tower and the side walls of the chan- 
cel, although damaged and partly calcined, 
are in such a condition that they may be 
used in the restoration; and the churchwar- 
dens had (very recently) effected an in- 
surance for 5,000. 

The parish church of St. Alphage, 
Greenwich, has just received a new east 
window of stained glass, executed by Mr, 
Wailes, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. The centre 
group represents the crucifixion of our 
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Lord, and is surrounded by a medallion 
border of fourteen subjects, five of which, 
forming the upper compartment, consist 
of the emblems of the Saviour and the four 
Evangelists, the remaining nine represent- 
ing the principal events of the Redeemer’s 
life, namely: 1. the Nativity; 2. the 
Baptism in Jordan; 3. the Testimony of 
John, when, looking upon Jesus, he said 
‘Behold the Lamb of God;’’ 4. the 
Marriage in Cana; 5. the Restoring of 
Sight to the Blind; 6. Raising the Daughter 
of Jairus to Life; 7. the Last Supper; 
8. the Agony in the Garden ; and 9. the 
Redeemer bearing the Cross. This hand- 
some addition to an edifice already rich in 
interior decoration has been mainly ac- 
complished by a public subscription of the 
inhabitants, obtained through the laud- 
able and untiring exertion of the vicar’s 
warden for the past year, Mr. Edward 
Lambert. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


April 4. A fire broke out in the village 
of Cottenham, near Cambridge, which in 
a few hours laid waste eighteen farms and 
as many cottages, burning also the Me- 
thodist Chapel. The damage is estimated 
at 18,0007. There is little doubt it ori- 
ginated with an incendiary. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


April 12. As the workmen on the 
Gloucester and Dean Forest Railway were 
sinking for ballast gravel on a part of the 
estate of Mr. T. G. Parry, at Highnam, 
near Gloucester, they disinterred twelve 
skeletons, all apparently the remains of 
full grown men, Some were lying some- 
what confusedly, as if the bodies to which 
they once belonged had heen carelessly 
consigned to the grave, but others, and 
one in particular, had evidently been re- 
spectfully interred, and the coffins, formed 
of blocks of Painswick stone, had been 
built round them. It is conjectured that 
they were the bodies of some of the 
officers and soldiers who fell at the siege 
of Gloucester during the civil war. 


SOMERSETSHIRE, 


Sixteen human skeletons, of apparently 
full-grown persons, have lately been dis- 
covered in a field belonging to Mr. Wil- 
liam Nigar, of Upton, in the parish of 
Long Sutton, by a man employed in cut- 
ting a ditch. They appeared to have been 
buried in nearly a straight line, ranging 
from north to south, and they were laid 
in cavities about three feet in depth, cut 
in solid rock, at irregular distances from 
each other. It is but afew years since 
that several human bones were discovered 


Provincial Intelligence. 


(May, 


in a field about two hundred yards from 
this spot. 


WALES. 


The Ecclesiastical Commissioners have 
made arrangements for the house and de- 
mesne of Llandaff Court, so that the 
diocese will now have a resident bishop, 
after a lapse of upwards of 400 years, the 
last residence, then called the Bishop’s 
Castle, having been destroyed by Owen 
Glendower. The non-residence of the 
bishop for so long a time has been partly 
attributable to the practice, now done 
away with, of holding the bishopric of 
Llandaff with the deanery of St. Paul’s. 


SCOTLAND. 


John Knox’s house at Edinburgh, after 
narrowly escaping destruction (having 
been condemned as dangerous), has been 
restored to its original condition. The 
removal of the comparatively modern bow- 
windows revealed the original framework 
of ornamental stone ones beneath, com- 
posed of pilasters, cornices, and vases, in 
the style of the Renaissance, and which 
give entirely new features to the building, 
that had been hidden for a long series of 
years. The lower story has its doors and 
windows of stone restored to their pris- 
tine sharpness, and the fore-stair is re- 
constructed after the old model, so that 
the entire effect of the building is now 
similar to what it must have been when 
the fiery reformer inhabited it. 


IRELAND. 


Several sales have taken place in the 
Encumbered Estates Commission Court, 
and the results are satisfactory and encou- 
raging. The prices realised for most of 
the lots are fully equal to the rates of 
purchase that prevailed thirty or forty 
years ago. The Firegrove estate, of 616 
statute acres, situate near Thomastown, in 
the county of Kilkenny, has been pur- 
chased by an English gentleman, Mr. Ed- 
ward Thompson, who paid for this small 
fee-farm estate 7,500/. or eighteen years’ 
purchase, considered a very fair price. 
There is a residence and offices, with a 
small well-wooded demesne, and the estate 
lies in a well-circumstanced part of the 
country. This is the first purchase, by 
an Englishman, in the Encumbered Es- 
tates Court. 

A new church has been opened at 
Sandymount, one of the marine suburbs 
of Dublin, which has been erected en- 
tirely at the expense of Mr. Sidney Her- 
bert, to whom the property about there 
all belongs. The church cost in its erec- 
tion upwards of 7,000/. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


Gazette ProMorIoNs. 


March 29. 12th Foot, Major J, M. Perceval 
to be Lieut.-Col. ; Capt. T. Brooke to be Major. 
—43d Foot, Major-Gen. J, Fergusson, C.B. 
from 62d Foot, to be Colonel.—62d Foot, Maj.- 
Gen, W. Smelt, C.B. to be Colonel, , 

April 5. 9th Light Dragoons, brevet Lieut - 
Col. J. A. Fullerton to be Lieut.-Col. ; Capt. A. 
Little to be Major. 

April 12. Unattached, Capt. J. Ward, from 
9lst Foot, to be Major.—Staff, Major-Gen. G. 
Brown, C.B. to be Adjutant-General to the 
Forces; brevet Col. G. A. Wetherall, C.B. to 
be Deputy Adjutant General. 

April 16. Jacobus Johannes Le Sueur, 
esq. now Civil Commissioner and Resident 
Magistrate for the district of Swellendam, at 
the Cape of Good Hope, to be Civil Commis- 
sioner and Resident Magistrate for the dis- 
trict of Worcester, in that colony; and 
Richard Southey, esq. to be Civil Commis- 
sioner and Resident Magistrate for the dis- 
trict of Swellendam.—James Davys, esq, to be 
Colonial Surgeon for Her Majesty’s Forts and 
Settlements on the Gold Coast. 

April17. Edmund Hook Wilson Bellairs, 
esq. re-appointed Exon in Her Majesty’s Body 
Guard of the Yeomen cf the Guard, vice Dick- 


son. 

April 18. 42d Foot, Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. Doug- 
las, K.C.B. from 93d Foot, to be Colonel.— 
78th Foot, Major H. W. Stisted to be Lieut.- 
Col. by purchase; Capt. H. Hamilton to be 
Major.—93d Foot, Major-Gen. W. Wemyss to 
be Colonel.—Ayrshire Militia, Major Sir T. M. 
Cuninghame, . to be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. 
C. 8. M‘Alister to be Major. 

April 19. ‘The Rev. Lord Wriothesley Rus- 
sell to be one of the Deputy Clerks of the 
Closet to Her Majesty. 

April 26. 10th Foot, Major T. Miller to be 
Lieut.-Col.; brevet Major H. E. Longden to 
be Major. 


Nava. PRoMOoTIONS. 


Commander John Macdougall (1846), of the 
Asia, 84, flag-ship in the Pacific, to the rank 
of Captain, and appointed to the Amphitrite, 
25; Lieut. Geoffry T. P. Hornby (1844), {flag 
Lieutenant to Rear-Adm. ay ~ Hornby, C.B. 
Commander-in-Chief in the Pacific,) to the 
rank of Commander, and appointed to the 
Asia; Lieut. John Tyssen (1832), and Lieut. 
Henry Bernard (1841), to the rank of Com- 
mander.—Commander James N. Strange to 
command Archer. 

March 27." Rear-Adm. Sir G. F. Seymour, 
C.B. K.C.H. to be Vice-Admiral of the Blue; 
Capt. Sir J. Marshall, C.B. K.C.H. to be Rear- 
Admiral of the Blue.—Retired Captain H. 
Jenkinson to be a retired Rear-Admiral, on 
the terms proposed Ist Sept. 1846. 

_April 9. Capt. Armar L. Corry (1821), addi- 
tional to the Victory, flag-ship at Portsmouth, 
for service in the Packet Office at South- 
ampton. 

ipril 10. To be Captain, James Willcox. 


Member returned to serve in Parliament. 
Totnes.—Lord Seymour. 


Ecc.estAsTICAL PREFERMENTS AND 
APPOINTMENTS. 
Rev. H. P. Hamilton, Deanery of Salisbury. 


Rey. H. E. Abney, V. of St. Alkmund, Derby, 
Derby Deanery-Rural. 


Rey. J. Archibald, Avenbury V. Herefordsh. 

Rev. A. A. Aylward, Featherstone V. Yorksh. 

Hon. and Rey, L. Barrington, Watton R. Herts. 

Rey. R. H. Baxter, Seaham V. Durham. 

Rev. W. K. R. Bedford, Sutton-Coldfield R. 
Warwickshire. 

Rey. W. T. N. Billopp, St. James the Apostle 
P.C. Halstead, Essex. 

Rey. P. U. Brown, St. Lawrence R. Norwich. 

Rev. E. Bulmer, Holmer V. w. Huntington 
P.C. Herefordshire. 

Rev. C. Burney, Halstead V. Essex. 

Rev. H. Butler, Llandysilio R. Montgomerysh. 

Rey. D. W. Cameron, Incumbency of Episcopal 
Ch. Girvan, N.B. 

Rev. A. S. Canney, St. Andrew P.C. Lambeth. 

Rev. C. E. Carles, Warwick County Gaol. 

Rey. E. H. Carr, Millbrook R. Ss. 

Rev. J. Carter, Allonby P.C. Cumberland. 

= H. F. Cheshire, St. Mark P.C. Wyke, 

urrey. 

Rev. H. Cogan, Up-Waltham R. Sussex. 

Rey. B. T. H. Cole, Somerley Canonry, in the 
Cathedral of Chichester. 

Rev. H. N. W. Comyn, Wallcott P.C. Norfolk. 

Rev. W. Corfield, Llanfoist R. Montgomerysh. 

Rev. J. M. Cox, Church Knowle R. Danet 

Rev. R. Dawkins, Bettws V. Montgomerysh. 

Rey. T. Dix, Thwaite All Saints R. orfolk. 

Rev. R. Eldridge, Desford R. Leicestershire. 

Rey. P. C. Ellis, Llanvaes P.C. w. Penmon 
P.C. Anglesey. 

Rev. D. Evans, Llangathen V. Carmarthensh, 

Rey. D. Evans, Morriston P.C, Glamorgansh. 

Rev. E. Evans, Eglwys- Newydd P.C, C’dig’nsh. 

Rev. J. F. Fagge, Aston-Cantlow V. Warwicksh. 

Rey. 8. Fenton, St. Maries P.C. Wavertree, 
Lancashire. 

Rev. W. Gill, Kirk-Malew V. Isle of Man. 

Rev. R. H. Goodacre, Cauldon P.C, and Water- 
fall R. Staffordshire. 

Rey. J. Griffith, Llanynys V. w. Cyfylliog C. 
Denbighshire. 

Rev. A. B. Hemsworth, Thompson P.C. Norf. 

Rev. C. H. Hosken, Cubert V. Cornwall. [Not 
Hoskyns, as printed in p. 428 ante.] 

a A. Jetter, St. Luke P.C. Ironbridge, 

alop. 

Rev. - G. Joyce, Burford V. w. Fulbrook P.C, 
Oxfordshire. 

Rey. H. C. Knox, Lechlade V. Gloucestersh. 

Rey. F. Lear, Bishopston R. and V. Wilts. 

Rev. J. Leatherdale, Bracon-Ash R. Norfolk. 

Rev. D. Lewis, Bursledon P.C. Hants. 

Rey. D. P. Lewis, Buttington P.C. Montgo- 
meryshire. 

Rev. H. Lindsay, jun. Idehill P.C. Kent. 

Rev. W. Lloyd, Whitchurch V. Pembrokesh. 

Rey. J. S. Moore, Stoke Edith R. w. West 
Hide P.C. Herefordshire. 

Rev. H. Parsons, Much Dewchurch V. Here- 
fordshire. 

Rey. J. B. Phillips, Newchurch-in-Rossendale 
P.C. Whalley, Lancashire. 

Rey. G. G. G. F. Pigott, Abington-in-the-Clay 
R. Cambridgeshire. 

Rev. G. Porter, Lympston R. Devon. 

Rev. C. E. Prichard, St. Cross, or Holywell, 
P.C. Oxford. 

Rev. J. M. Randall, Langham-Bishop’sV. Norf. 

Rev. G. C. Rashleigh, Hound P.C, w. Hamble- 
le-Rice D.C. Hants. 

Rey. S. P. Roberson, Rowton P.C. Salop. 

Rey. J. Shelley, Bradley P.C. Staffordshire. 

Rey. R. C. Smith, North-Tamerton P.C. 
Cornwall. 

Rev. H. R. Smythe, Beckbury R. Salop. 

Rey. J. Stock, St. George P.C. Chorley, Lanc. 

Rev. F. Tate, Berkeley Chapel, Charles Street, 
Berkeley Square. 
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Rev. E. Thompson, D.D. to Kington V. w. 
Brilley V. Huntington R. w. Michael-Church 
R. Herefordshire. 

Rev. W. S. Thomson, Fobbing R. Essex. 

Rev. J. H. Townsend, East Down R. Devon. 

Rev. C. Turner, St. Peter-Mancroft P.C. Norw. 

Rev. W. Wilkinson, Hambledon R. Surrey. 

Rev. D. Williams, Lianvachreth R. w. Llaneng- 
henedi C. Lanvigael C. Anglesey. 

Rey. T. Williams, Flint P.C. 

Rey. W. B. Williams, Bradford-Peverell R. 


Dorset. 

Rev. R. Williamson, D.D. Pershore St. An- 
drew V. w. Pinvin C. Holy Cross C. w. 
Bricklehampton C. Besford C. w. Desford C. 
Worcestershire. : 

Rev. A. Wodehouse, Deanery-Rural of Basing- 
stoke, dio. Salisbury. 


To Lectureships. 


Rev. G, M. Slatter, Exeter Cathedral on Saints’ 
Days, &c. 1850-1. 

Rev. H. B. Wilson, Bampton, University of 
Oxford, 1851. 


To Chaplaincies. 


Rev. G. H. Arkwright, Sheriff of Derbyshire. 

Rev. J. P. Bartlett, Sheriff of Kent. 

Rev.G. Black, Mountjoy Penitentiary, Dublin. 

Rev. G. A. Cuxson, Bucks County Gaol. 

Rev. J. E. Daniel, County Gaol, [pswich. 

Rev. — Dennis, Milit. Prison, Forton, Gosport. 

a Fenton, Laxey Mining Company, Isle 
of Man. 

Rev. J. O. James, P.C. Lilangoed, Anglesey, 
County Gaol, Beaumaris. 

Rev. J. Jones, Sheriff of Carnarvonshire. 

Rev. E. Lane (R. of St. Mary, Manchester), 
Earl of Airlie. 

Rev. W. B. Lawrence, Lawford’s Gate House 
of Correction, Bristol. 

Rev. M. E. Lloyd, Sheriff of Radnorshire. 

Rev. W. Lloyd, Sheriff of Cardiganshire. 

Rev. F. A. S. Marshall, Peterborough Union. 

Rev. J. Moody, Stamford Union. 

Rev. T. Moore, West Derby Union, Lanc. 

Rev. W. Otter, Sheriff of Notts. 

Rev. J. Pratt (R. of Campsey-Ash), Sheriff of 
Norfolk. 

Rev. D. Rees, Sheriff of Monmouthshire. 

Rev. J. Royds, Sheriff of Lancashire. 

Rey. R. Simpson, Bridewell, Bristol. 

Rev. T. Williams, Sheriff of Breconshire. 

Rev. W. W. Williams, Sheriff of Anglesey. 


Collegiate and Scholastic Appointments, 


W. H. Beever, B.A. Head Mastership, Cow- 
“4 School, Glamorganshire. 


Rev. E. Buckley, Professorship of Classical 
Literature, East India College, Haileybury. 

Rev. S. Butcher, D.D. Lord Primate’s Profes- 
sorship of Ecclesiastical History, Trinity 
College, Dublin. 
. Cox, M.A. Assistant Upper Dept. Preston 
Grammar School, Lancashire. 

Rev. G. Fereman, Chaplain and Tutor, All 
Souls’ College, Oxford. 

E. H. Perowne, B.A. Fellowship at Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. 

Rev. J. Sargent, C. of St. George, Douglas, 
Lancashire, Diocesan Inspector of Schools. 
Rev. J. Sedgwick, Senior Classical Mastership, 

Ordnance School, Carshalton, Surrey. 


Civint PREFERMENTS. 


Captain Douglas W. P. Labalmondiére to be 
hief Superintendent of the Metropolitan 
Police, in the place of Captain Hay, who has 
succeeded Sir Charles Rowan as joint Com- 
missioner with Mr. Mayne. 
J. W. Gordon, A.R.A. to be President of the 
Royal Scottish Academy of Arts. 
9 


Births—Marriages. 


[ May, 


BIRTHS. 


March6. At Rolleston, Staffordshire, the 
wife of H. Townsend, esq. a dau.—1}. At 
Willington hall, Cheshire, the wife of Col. 
Tomkinson, a son.—15. At Louth hall, Lady 
Louth, relict of Lord Louth, a dau.——16. At 
Fenham, Northumberland, Mrs. Matthew R. 
Bigge, a dau.—19. At Downes, the wife of 
James Wentworth Buller, esq. a son.——22. 
At Brighton, the wife of Col. Kemys Tynte, 
M.P. a son.——25. At Upper Harley st. Lon- 
don, Lady Laura Palmer, a dau.——28. At 
Brighton, Lady Westphal, a dau. 

ipril 2, At Ewell, the wife of the Rev. Sir 
George L. Glyn, a son.——At Moy hall, Mrs. 
Mackintosh, of Mackintosh, a son.—~5. At 
Westbourne terrace, the Lady Caroline Gar- 
nier, a son.—At Darnall hall, Sheffield, Mrs. 
R. J. Gainsford, a dau.——At the Rectory, 
Melbury Abbas, Dorset, the wife of the Rev. 
Henry Thomas Glyn, a son.—6. At Stoke 
house, near Chichester, Lady Roper, a son. —— 
At Mount Boone, the wife of Sir Henry Paul 
Seale, Bart. a dau.—— In Chapel st. Grosvenor 
place, the Hon. Mrs. Charles Grey, a son.—— 
7. At Eaton sq. the wife of Capt. Gladstone, 
R.N. of twin daughters.——At Walton, the 
wife of Capt. Sir Thomas R. T. Thompson, 
Bart. R.N. a dau.——8. At Woodheyes hall, 
Cheshire, the wife of Major Wainman, a son. 
-——At Leamington, the Hon. Mrs. Petre, a 
dau.—At Halesowen vicarage, the wife of 
Archdeacon Hone, a dau.——13. At Montagu- 
sq. Viscountess Hood, wife of Geo. Hall, esq. 
a dau.——15. At Belgrave sq. Viscountess 
Downe, a son.——18. At Shillinglee park, 
Sussex, the Countess of Winterton, a dau.—— 
At Wimbledon, the wife of the Rev. J. M. 
Brackenbury, a son.—In Wilton place, the 
wife of R. Westmacott, esq. a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


Nov.6. At Taranaki, New Zealand, the Rev. 
Frederick Thatcher, of Auckland, N.Z., to Ca- 
roline, second dau. of Job Wright, esq. of 
Friern Watch, Friern Barnet, Middlesex. 

22. At Berhampore, Spencer Charles Dudley 
Ryder, Lieut. 14th N.I. youngest son of the 
late — of Lichfield, to Julia, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. W. Money. 

Jan.1. At Cape Town, Capt. P. P. Faddy 
Royal Art. only son of Lieut.-Col. Faddy, Royal 
Art. to Albina-Harriet, relict of Martin West, 
esq. Governor of the Natal District, Cape of 
Good Hope, dau. of Gen. and niece of Adm. 
Sir Charles Sullivan, R.N. 

8. At Montreal, Robert John Pilkington, 
esq. R. Mil. Draughtsman, only son of the late 
Major-Gen. Pilkington, R.E. to Jane, eldest 
dau. of Andrew Shaw, esq. 

ll. At Dum Dum, Calcutta, Lieut. J. C. 
Griffith, Bengal Art. son of S. Y. Griffith, esq. 
of the Queen’s Hotel, to Ellen, dau. of Henry 
Vanhee, esq. late of the White Lion Hotel, Bath. 

12. At Agra, Henry Otway Mayne, esq. 
Nizam’s Cavalry, eldest son of C. O. Mayne, 
esq. of the Manor house, Stanmore, to Mary- 
Ewer, youngest dau. of T. J. Turner, esq. 
B.C.S., Senior Member of the Sudder Board of 
Revenue, N.W.P. 

26. At St. Helena, Edmund Palmer, = 
Royal Art. second son of the late Capt. 
mund Palmer, R.N. to Hannah-Laura, young- 
est dau. of the late Col. Archibald Ross, and 
niece of his Excellency Major-Gen. Sir Patrick 
Ross, G.C.M.G., K.C.H.—-At Umballa, in 
India, Jonas Travers, esq. 3rd Light Dragoons, 
eldest son of the late Col. Robert Travers, of 
Timoleayne house, Cork, to Rosamond-Shir- 
ley-St. Leger, youngest dau. of Major-Gen. Sir 
Dudley St. Leger Hill, K.C.B, 
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28. At Leamington Priors, George, second 
son of the late Sir Thos. Dick Lauder, Bart. 
of Fountain hall, to Antoinette-Amelia-Bar- 
clay, eldest dau. of the late James Macpher- 


esq. 
29, At Uttoxeter, the Rev. Christopher 
Smyth, Vicar of Little Houghton, Northamp- 
tonsh. to Catharine, youngest dau. of the late 
T. Sneyd Kynnersley, esq. of Loxley Pe ~ 
At Poweey. Wilts, the Rev. B. B. N. — 
to Susan L. dau. of the Hon. and Rev. F, 

Bouverie.——At St. Paul's Knightsbridge, F, 
B. Pearson, esq. to Anne-Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of James H. Hill, esq. of Berry hill, 
Notts, and Mansfield st. London, and widow 
of Granville Sharp, esq.—At Harpsden, the 
Rev. J. Rogerson Cotter, jun. of Westham, 
Essex, to Philadelphia-Louisa, youngest dau. 
of Thomas Hall ~*~ of Harpsden court, Ox- 
fordshire.——The ev. Henry Robinson, of 
Thomastown, to Jean-Harriette, eldest dau. 
of the Very Rev. the Dean of Ferns.——At 
Moreton, Staff. the Rev. Wm. Stevens Burd, 
P.C. of Preston-Gubbals, Salop, to Sarah- 
Charlotte, only dau. of the late H. Green, esq. 
— At Folkestone, J. B. Wilkinson, esq. of St. 
John’s coll. Cambridge, eldest son of the Rev. 
Jonathan Wilkinson, M.A. of St. Omer, to 
Julia, third dau. of the late W. Stockdale, esq. 

30. At Little Bowden, Northamptonshire, 
the Rev. James John Chichester, B.A. son of 
the late Sir Arthur Chichester, Bart. to Jane- 
Barbara, second dau. of the late John West, 
esq.——At Bath, John Walker Thring, esq. of 
Her Majesty’s Dockyard, Devonport, to Jane- 
Perceval, third dau. of the late Rev. Samuel 
White, D.D. Incumbent of Hampstead.——aAt 
Brighton, George Croxton, esq. of the Middle 
Temple, barrister-at-law, to Jane, eldest sur- 
viving dau. of the late John Hives, esq. of 
Gledhow grove, Yorkshire.—— At Walcot, 
Thomas Barrett, esq. Bath, to Anna-Eliza, 
eldest dau. of Henry Bridges Bridges Smiht, 
esq. of Upland house, Bathwick. 

31. At St. Pancras, the Rev. Frederick 
Cashel, of Norton, Durham, to Anne, youngest 
dau. of the late Very Rev. the Dean of Tuam. 
—At Paris, the Baron de Loewenfels, to 
Elizabeth-Sophia, youngest dau. of Charles 
Rivers, esq. of Pimlico.——At St. Martin’s, 
James Jeffery, R.N. to Maria-Adean, second 
dau. of the late Lieut. Medley, R.N.——At St. 
James’s Westminster, Nathaniel Stainton, 
esq. of Lincoln’s inn, barrister, eldest son of 
John Stainton, esq. to Agnets younger dau. of 
William Prout, M.D. F.R.S.——At All Souls’ 
Langham place, Richard Thomas Combe, esq. 
of Earnshill, Som. to E. Delicia, dau. of Col. 
Michell, R.A. C.B. of Langham pl.—At 
Hampton, Middx. James Gunston Chilling- 
worth, esq. of Radnor house, Twickenham, to 
Mary-Ann Jackson,eldest dau. of Francis Jack- 
son Kent, esq. of Castle house, Hampton. 

Lately. At Minster, Sheppy, Wm. Alfred 
Garner Wright, esq. Quartermaster of the 
Pembroke division, second son of Col. John 
Wright, K.H. to Elizabeth-Adelaide, second 
dau. of Thomas Baldock, esq. Storekeeper of 
Her Majesty’s Dockyard, Sheerness.—At 
Plymouth, Frederick Wardell Ruxton, esq. of 
the 16th Regt. son of the late John Ruxton, 
esq. of Broad oak, Brenchley, Kent, to Isabel, 
relict of the Rev. Arthur Henry Glasse. 

Feb.1. At East Teignmouth, W.R. Hall 
Jordan, esq. of East Teignmouth, to Mary- 
Sandford, relict of Edward Jacob, esq.—— At 
Madeira, Alexander Oliveira, esq. to Henrietta, 
dau. of Henry Veitch, esq. her Majesty’s Agent 
and Consul-Gen. at that island. 

2. At Landkey, Samuel Kingdon, esq. to 
Julia, only dau. of the late J. Budd, esq. of 
Willesley house.——At St. John’s Oxford sq. 
Hyde park, Richard G. Dax, esq. of the Mid- 
dle Temple, barrister-at-law, to Hannah-Maria, 
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eldest dau. of B. Syddall, bay, « Shakspeare 
house, near Manchester.—— At Brompton, 
Robert Bowman Tennent, esq. to Emma, third 
dau. of Henry Wilkinson, esq.——At Cuck- 
field, Sussex, Frederick, youngest son of John 
Campion, *~ Islington, to Rosanne-Jane, 
only dau. of. Mr. W. Smith, of Bolnore house, 
Cuckfield. 

5. At Pennington, the Rev. Stephen Henry 
Gaisford, M.A, of Bramham, co. of York, to 
Margaret-Agnes, dau. of the late Joseph Par- 
ker, esq. of Ulverston. 

7. At Nice, the Rev. W. R. Ogle, son of the 
late John le, esq. of Meeson hall, Shrop- 
shire, to Julia, eldest dau. of the late Major 
Tallmadge, of New York.——At Bath, the Rev. 
S. Arthur Voules, B.A. Oxford, and Rector of 
Beer Crocombe, in the co. of Somerset, to 
Elizabeth-Frances-Charlotte, dau. of the late 
Patrick Kirwan, esq. of Cregg, co. of Galway. 
——At Evesham, the Rev. Edw. Austin, M.A. 
only son of James D. Austin, esq. M.D. Deme- 
rara, to Elizabeth-Sarab, eldest dau. of John 
Clark, esq. Lanesfield, Evesham.——At Goring, 
Sussex, Reginald-Augustus, eldest son of Au- 
on Warren, esq. of Russell sq. to Ann- 

liza, only dau. of William Olliver, esq. of 
Courtlands. —— At Disserth, Radnorshire, 
Thomas Price Bligh, esq. Kilmeny, near Builth, 
nephew to the late Thomas Price, esq. Builth, 
to Margaret, youngest dau. of Robt. Williams, 
es. Coedmawr.——At Dublin, John Russell, 
esq. third son of the late Thomas Russell, esq. 
of Croydon, Surrey, to Henrietta, eldest dau, 
of the late James Russell, esq. J.P. of Dun- 
lemey house, co. of Donegal.——At Leaming- 
ton, William Villiers Fowke, esq. youngest son 
of the late Rear-Adm. George Fowke, to Ellen 
Hume, only dau. of Lieut. John T. Kelsall, 
R.N. of Florence.——At Brighton, the Rev. 
Alfred Peache, of Mangotsfield, second son of 

C. Peache, esq. of Wimbledon, to Julia- 
Augusta, second dau. of the late S. F. Cox, 
esq. of Sandford park, Oxf.——At All Souls 
Langham pl. James Lewis Walker Venables, 
eldest son of the Rev. James Venables, Vicar 
of Buckland Newton, Dorset, and Prebendary 
of Sarum, to Ellen, youngest dau. of the late 
Henry Hoyle Oddie, esq. of Portland pl. and 
Colney house, Herts.——At St. George’s Hano- 
ver sq. Charles Buxton, esq. youngest son of 
the late Sir T. Fowell Buxton, Bart. to Emily- 
Mary, eldest dau. of Henry Holland, esq. M.D. 

9. At Ilfracombe, North Devon, Douglas 
Munro Fyfe, esq. son of the late Capt. Fyfe 
formerly resident of Tranjore, to Louisa, third 
dau. of the late Rev. Thomas Thorp, Rector of 
Burton Overy, Leicester.——At Caversham, 
John Park Sweetland, esq. second son of John 
Sweetland, esq. of Hermosa, Devon, to Hen- 
rietta, second dau. of Wilson Yeates, esq. of 
the Grove, Oxfordshire. 

1l. At Kilgerran, Pembrokeshire, Edward 
Bearcroft, esq. of Mere hall, Worcestershire, 
to Eliza, youngest dau. of the late John Colby, 
esq. of Fynone, Pembrokeshire. —— At St. 
Mary’s Bryanstone sq. the Earlof Beauchamp, 
to the Hon. Catherine, third dau. of the 
Baroness Braye and of Henry Otway, esq. of 
Stanford hall, Leicestershire, and of Castle 
Otway in Ireland, and widow of Henry Mur- 
ray, esq. youngest son of Lord George Murray. 
—At Cheltenham, the Rev. George Henry 
Ray, only son of John Ray, esq. of Heanor 
hall, Derbyshire, to Alicia-Elizabeth-Judith, 
dau. of Vice-Adm. Sir J. C. Coghill, Bart. of 
Belvidere house, Dublin, and Kenilworth 
house, Cheltenham.——At Paddington, Chas. 
Goring, esq. only son of Sir Harry Dent Goring, 
Bart. of Highden, Sussex, to Margaret-Anna, 
second dau. of the late Jones Panton, jun. esq. 
of Plas-Gwyn, Anglesey.——At Leamington, 
Richard Henry Ramus, esq. of Cheltenham, to 
Charlotte-Eliza, ~ > of the late William 
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Scott, esq. and granddau. of the late Alexander 
Scott, esq. of Falla, Roxburghshire. —— At 
Adrianople, Baron Alexander Phillip Monti, 
Col. in the service of his Majesty the King of 
Sardinia, to Sarah-Maria, eldest dau. of Wil- 
liam Willshire, esq. her Britannic Majesty's 
Consul at Adrianople.——At Madras, Captain 
George Baldock, 28th Regt. N.I. to Annie, 
oungest dau. of the late John Edmonds, esq. 
‘ormerly of the 45th |. 

12. At St. George’s Hanover sq. Georgiana, 
dau. of the late R. P. Page, esq. of Bedford sq. 
and New Orleans, to Mons. Victor Mottey, of 
Marchiennes, Officier de la Legion d’Honneur, 
&c.—At St. set Bloomsbury, George, 

oungest son of H. P. Bone, esq. of Percy st. 
Bedford sq. to Rebekah, = dau. of the 
late James Davies, we of Gracechurch st. and 
Clapham road.——At St. Petersburgh, Bernard 
Whishaw, esq. to Isabel-Maria, dau. of Robt. 
Cattley, esq. of St. Petersburgh.—aAt East 
Stonehouse, William Edward Henn-Gennys, 
esq. Lieut. R.N. third son of the late Edmund 
Henn-Gennys, esq. and brother of Edmund 
B. Henn-Gennys, esq. of Whitleigh, to Jose- 
= only dau. of the late Col. Brown, of the 

.E.1.C.—At Christ Church, St. Pancras, 
George Fuller, esq. B.A. of Dublin, barrister- 
at-law, to Charlotte-Matilda, youngest dau. of 
the late John Elkins, esq. of Newman st. and 
Bayswater.——At Upton-upon-Severn, George 
Tennant, esq. late Major 85th Light Inf. to 
Mary, only surviving dau. of the late W. 
Symonds, ont Elsden.——At Great Malvern, 
F. Parr, esq. late Capt. 54th Regt. second son 
of the late Thos. Parr, esq. of Lythwood hall, 
Salop, to Clara, youngest dau. of J. O. Bridge, 
esq. of Peachfield.——At Wotton, Surrey, Ar- 
thur-Edw. second son of the late Lord Arthur 
Somerset, to Frances, dau. of the Hon. and 
Rev. J. E. Boscawen.——At Paddington, Maj. 
Stanton, of the H.E.1.C. Art. to Emily, widow 
of the Rev. Benjamin John Harrison, and 
second dau. of the late Richard Hall, esq. of 
Copped hall, Totteridge, Herts.——At Padding- 
ton, F. H. Newland Glossop, esq. of Lincoin’s 
inn, barrister-at-law, to Ann-Fish, eldest dau, 
of i. Pownall, esq. of Spring grove, Houns- 
low.——At Windsor, a eene, esq. son 
of Major Greene, late 61st Regt. of Glenair, co. 
Wicklow, to Mary-Jane, dau. of the Rev. J. B. 
M‘Crea, grandniece of the late Viscount Gort. 
——At Hampton Wick, the Rev. Anthony Le- 
froy Courtenay, M.A. to Elizabeth, youngest 
dau. of the late Hon. Robert Lindsay, of Bal- 
carras.——At Shrewsbury, Thomas Butlier, 
esq. of Wilcot, Shropshire, to Elizabeth, 
youngest dau. of the late John Butlier, esq. 
——aAt Eccles, Richard, eldest son of B. W. 
Barton, esq. of Springwood, Lanc. and Caldy 
Manor, Cheshire, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
Sir Benj. Heywood, rt. 

18. At Marylebone, Richard-Skinner, second 
son of the late George Henning, esq. M.D. of 
East Brent, to Anna-Maria, dau. of the late 
Mr. Clifford, of Tonbridge Wells. 

4. At Hereford, Captain Harris, R.N. to 
Selina, fifth dau. of the late Edward Beavan, 
esq.—-At Eastchurch, Sheppy, the Rev. J. 
Raven, M.A. of St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, to Jane, 
eldest dau. of the late G. Cooper, esq. of Pres- 
ton.— At All Saints’, Norwood, John H. Row- 
land, esq. of Norwood, to Emma, dau. of the 
late Edw. Johnson, esq. of the House of Com- 
mons, and Baker st.—- —-At Kingswood, Henry 
M‘Ephor Shera, esq. B.A. of Trinity college, 
Dublin, Head Master of Kingswood school, 
to Margaret-Mary, youngest dau. of the late 
William Brain, esq. of Kingswood lodge, Glou- 
cestershire. 

15. At Calcutta, John Robert, second son 
of Henry Baynes Ward, of Debourne lodge, 
Cowes, Isle of Wight, esq. and grandson of the 
late George Ward, of Northwood park, Cowes, 
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esq. to Eliza-Catherine, only dau. of the late 
Major Hawkins, 38th B.N.I. 

16. At Camberwell, John Chas. Cullimore 
Hopkins, of Mounteneys house, Glouc. son of 
Charles Hopkins, esq. of Alderley, to Emma, 
third dau. of William Rolls, esq. relict of John 
Buckingham, esq. 

18. At Waltham, Frederick Banbury, esq. 
third son of William Banbury, esq. of Warlies 
park, Essex, to Cecilia-Laura, fourth dau. of 

illiam Cox, esq. of Cheshunt cottage, Herts. 
——At Stoke Damerel, S. P. /arvis, esq. Lieut. 
82d Regt. to Elizabeth-Renee-Hilligar, eldest 
dau. of the late Capt. John Wilson, R.N. Tra- 
falgar place, Stoke. 

19, At Riverstown, Alexander M‘Kinstry 
esq. Capt. 17th Regt. to Jane-Henrietta, thi 
dau. of Brooke Cooper, — of Coopershill, co. 
of Sligo.——-At Stoke next Clare, the Rev. C. W. 
Everett, Rector of Faccombe-cum-Tangley, in 
Hampshire, to Amelia-Fraser, eldest dau. of 
J. H. Jardine, esq. of Stoke.——In Glasgow, 
Basil Rowand Ronald, esq. to Agnes, only 
dau. of James Ronald, esq. H.E.1.C.S.—— 
Charles-William, eldest son of Sir George 
Strickland, Bart. to Georgiana-Selina-Septima, 
dau. of Sir Wm. Milner, Bart. of Nun Ap- 
pleton. 

20. At Leamington, Capt. W. R. Raikes, to 
Mary-Louisa, second dau. of Charles Walter, 
esq. formerly of Buckenhill, Heref.——At West 
seme Hampshire, William Houston Stewart, 
Somm. R.N. eldest son of Capt. Houston 
Stewart, R.N. C.B. to Catherine-Elizabeth, 
= dau. of the late Eyre Coote, esq. of West 
park. 

21. At Stoke, J. J. Harrington Groves, esq. 
Lieut. R.N. of Bradford, Wilts, son of the late 
Capt. Groves, R.N. and grandson of the late 
Dr. Harrington of Bath, to Elizabeth-Amelia, 
fourth dau. of Major Fleming, of Mulgrave pl. 
Plymouth. —— At Alresford, Hants, Henry 
Duberly, esq. 8th Hussars, son of the late Sir 
James Duberly, of Gaines hall, co. of Hunting- 
don, to Francés-Isabella, youngest dau. of the 
late Wadham Locke, ont: M.P. of Rowdeford 
house, Wilts.——At Paddington, Capt. Robert 
Townley Parker, 53d Regt. second son of R. T. 
Parker, esq. of Cuerdon hall, Lanc. to Judith- 
Caroline-Augusta, third dau. of the late Jones 
Panton, jun. esq. of Plas-Gwynn, Anglesey.—— 
At Torquay, the Rev. John Charles Ryle, Rec- 
tor of Hilmingham, Suffolk, to Jessy-Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of John Walker, esy. of Crau- 
fordton, Dumfries-shire. —— At St. John’s 
wood, London, the Rev. Augustus Aylward, 
to Mary, eldest dau. of Thomas Frewen, esq. 
of Brickwall house, Northiam, Sussex. 

25. At Edinburgh, John Archibald Callen- 
der, Civ. Eng. F.R.Sc.C.A. of Testbourne 
Eling, Hants. to Giliam, youngest dau. of 
Robert Laurie, esq. of Edinburgh. 

26. At St. Peter’s Eaton sq. Richard-Odell, 
son of the Rev. John Dene, Rector of Horwood, 
Devon, to Leonora-Jane, second dau. of Henry 
Batterworth, esq. of Upper Tooting.——At 
Beckenham, the Rev. Duncan Travers, M.A. 
Incumbent of Thorpe-Hesley, eldest son of 
Capt. Sir Eaton Travers, R.N.to Julia, fifth 
dau. of Lancelot Holland, esq. of Langley 
farm, Beckenham.——David Webster, esq. only 
son of David Webster, esq. Manager of the 
Provincial Bank, ere to Helen H. 
Thourold, second dau. of William Ellis, esq. 

mm. R.N. 

27. At Lower Moville, John Smyth, esq. 
second son of the late Jolin Achison Smyth, 
esq. of Ardmore, Londonderry, to Agnes-Hal- 
ford, fifth dau. of the Rev. J. G. Maddison, of 
Bath.—At Bath, Richard King, esq. New- 
castle, Staff. youngest son of Thomas King, 
esq. of Lewes, Sussex, to Anne, younger dau. 
of the late Thomas Crosby Treslove, one of her 
Majesty’s Counsel. 
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March 31. At Ensham hall, Oxford- 
shire, in his 87th year, the Right Hon. 
Thomas Parker, fifth Earl of Macclesfield, 
co. Chester, and Viscount Parker (1721), 
and Baron Parker of Ewelme, co. Oxford 
(1716), High Steward of Henley, and 
D.C.L. 

He was the younger son of Thomas 
third Earl of Macclesfield, by Mary, eldest 
daughter of Sir William Heathcote, Bart. 
and was born on the 9th of June 1763. 
When a young man, he for some years 
held a commission in the Foot Guards ; 
but the greater part of his life was spent in 
the quiet sphere of an elegant English gen- 
tleman. When arrived at the advanced 
age of 79, he succeeded his brother in the 
peerage on the 20th March 1842. 

His Lordship twice married; first, 
March 16, 1796, the eldest daughter of 
Lewis Edwards, esq. of Talgarth, Merio- 
nethshire ; after whose death in 1803, he 
married secondly, March 19, 1807, Eliza, 
youngest daughter of William Breton 
Wolstenholme, esq. of Holly hill, Sussex. 
The latter lady survives him. 

By his first wife he had issue five daugh- 
ters: 1. Mary-Maria, who died unmar- 
ried in 1820; 2. Lady Amelia-Eliza, mar- 
tied in 1817 to William Montgomery, esq. 
of Grey Abbey, Downshire, eldest son of 
the Rev. Hugh Montgomery, by the Hon. 
Georgiana Ward, daughter of the first 
Viscount Bangor; 3. Lady Matilda- Anne, 
married in 1825 to Artbur Hill Montgo- 
mery, esq. of Tyrella, co. Down, third son 
of the same parties ; 4. Lady Ellen-Catha- 
rine, married in 1829, to John William 
Fane, esq. eldest son of John Fane, esq. 
of Wormsley, co. Oxford, and died in 
1844, leaving issue his son and heir appa- 
rent; and 5, Lady Louisa Parker. By his 
second marriage the Earl had issue one 
son and two daughters, 6. the Right Hon. 
Laura-Cecilia Countess of Antrim, mar- 
ried in 1836 to the present Earl of An- 
trim; 7. Thomas -Augustus Wolsten- 
holme now Earl of Macclesfield; and 8. 
Lady Lavinia-Agnes, married in 1836 to 
the Hon. John Thomas Dutton, second 
son of Lord Sherborne. 

The present Earl was born in 1811. He 
married first, in 1839, Henrietta, youngest 
daughter of Edmund Turnor, esq. of Stoke 
Rochford; and secondly, in 1842, Lady 
Mary-Frances Grosvenor, second daughter 
of the Marquess of Westminster; and by 
the latter has two sons and two daughters. 


GeneRAL Lorp Ayutme_r, G.C.B. 

Feb. 23. In Eaton-square, in his 75th 
year, the Right Hon. Matthew Whitworth- 
Aylmer, fifth Lord Aylmer, Baron of Bal- 
rath, co. Meath (1718), and the ninth 
Baronet (of the kingdom of Ireland 1662), 
G.C.B. a General in the army, and Colonel 
of the 18th Foot. 

Lord Aylmer was the eldest son of 
Henry the fourth Lord, by Catharine, 
second daughter of Sir Charles Whitworth, 
and sister to Charles Earl Whitworth ; at 
whose death, in 1625, Lord Aylmer as- 
sumed the name of Whitworth before his 
own, and received the royal permission to 
quarter the arms of that family. 

He succeeded to the peerage on the 
death of his father Oct. 22, 1785; after 
which his mother was re-married, in 1787, 
to Howell Price, esq. Her ladyship died 
in 1205. 

Lord Aylmer entered the army as an 
Ensign in the 49th Foot in 1787. He 
served nine months in Barbados, at the ex- 
piration of which period he came to England 
on sick leave for six months; and afterwards 
returned to the West Indies, and served 
two years and a half, eleven months of 
which he was at St. Domingo. His lord- 
ship was present at the first and second 
attacks upon Tiberoun; at the storming 
of Fort-l’Acul, near Leagone, where he 
was wounded ; at the affair of Bombard, 
near Cape Nicola Mole; and at the re- 
duction of Port-au-Prince. In 1791 Lord 
Aylmer received a lieutenancy in his regi- 
ment; and the 8th Aug. 1794, acompany. 
In Oct. 1794, his lordship reached Eng- 
land on sick leave for six months. In 
1797 he served as Aide-de-camp to Major- 
General Leland. In May, 1798, he was 
present at the descent near Ostend, and 
was taken prisoner, with the whole of the 
grenadier company of the 49th regiment 
under his command ; and he remained in 
a French prison six months. In 1799 he 
was present in the action at the Helder; 
the attack on the British lines the 10th 
of September ; and the battles of the 19th 
of September and 2nd of October. After 
his return from Holland, he served as Aide- 
de-camp to Major-General Lord Charles 
Somerset, until his promotion to a majority 
in the 85th Foot the 9th Oct. 1800. In 
1801 he served for seven months in 
Jamaica. The 25th of March 1802, he 
received the Lieut.-Colonelcy of the 85th, 
and upon the reduction of the 2nd batta- 
lion of that regiment in October following 
he was placed on half-pay. The 9th 
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June, 1803, his lordship exchanged into 
the Coldstream Guards. In 1805 he 
served under Lord Cathcart in the expedi- 
tion to Hanover; he was afterwards at 
the siege of Copenhagen; and in 1807 
was appointed Assistant-Adjutant-general 
to the Kent district. In Jan. 1809, he 
proceeded as Assistant-Adjutant-general 
to Portugal, with the expedition under the 
command of Major-Gen. Sherbrook. On 
their arrival, the general and staff officers, 
and the troops composing the expedition, 
were incorporated with the army serving 
in that country. On the 25th of July, 
1810, he received the brevet rank of 
Colonel, on being appointed Aide-de-camp 
to the King. In Jan. 1812, he was ap- 
pointed Deputy-Adjutant-general to the 
army in the Peninsula. 

On the 4th June, 1813, he received the 
rank of Major-General, and was soon after- 
wards appointed by the Duke of Welling- 
ton to command a brigade of infantry, 
with which he continued to serve until the 
conclusion of the war. He was present at 
the passage of the Douro, in the battles of 
Talavera, Busaco, Fuentesd’Onor, and Vit- 
toria, at the affairs of the 9th, 10th, 11th, 
and 12th Dec. 1813, near Bayonne, the 
siege of Bayonne, and other actions of 
minor importance in the Peninsula. On 
the conclusion of the war, his lordship was 
appointed Major-General on the staff in 
Ireland, and subsequently Adjutant-Ge- 
neral, in which latter situation he con- 
tinued for some years. He attained the 
full rank of General, May 27, 1825; was 
appointed Colonel of the 56th Foot, Oct. 
29, 1827; and of the 18th, July 23, 1832. 
He was nominated K.C.B. on the enlarge- 
ment of the order of the Bath in Jan. 
1815, and G.C.B. in Sept. 1836. 

In 1828 Lord Aylmer was appointed 
Governor-General of Canada. His govern- 
ment lasted nearly five years; and pre- 
viously to his departure from Quebec, 
which took place on the 17th Sept. 1833, 
the citizens presented a farewell address 
signed by 4,000 persons, expressing their 
regret at the termination of his lordship’s 
residence among them. 

Lord Aylmer married, Aug. 4, 1801, 
Louisa-Anne, second daughter of Sir John 
Call, Bart.; but by that lady; who sur- 
vives him, he had no issue. The peerage 
devolves on his only surviving brother 
Frederick-William, a Vice-Admiral R.N. 
and C.B. who is unmarried. The next 
heir presumptive is Captain Henry Aylmer 
of the Royal Artillery, eldest son of the 
late Admiral John Aylmer. 

In consequence of the awfully sudden 
death of this gallant nobleman, there was 
a post mortem examination, when it was 
clearly ascertained that death resulted 
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from the rupture of one of the principal 
arteries of the heart. His mortal remains 
were consigned to the tomb in the ceme- 
tery at Norwood. 





Gen. THE Hon. Sir H. R. PAKENHAM. 
March 7. At Langford Lodge, co. 
Antrim, in his 69th year, the Hon. Sir 
Hercules Robert Pakenham, Lieut.-Gen. 
in the army, Colonel of the 43d Foot, and 
K.C.B. and a Deputy Lieutenant of the 
county of Antrim; uncle to the Earl of 
Longford, and brother-in-law to Field 
Marshal the Duke of Wellington. 

He was born on the 29th Sept. 1781, 
the third son of Edward-Michael second 
Lord Longford, by the Hon. Catharine, 
second daughter of the Right Hon. Her- 
cules Langford Rowley, by Elizabeth Vis- 
countess Langford. To his elder brother, 
Major-Gen. the Hon. Sir Edward Michael 
Pakenham, G.C.B. who was killed in ac- 
tion near New Orleans in 1815, a monu- 
ment was erected at the public expense in 
St. Paul’s cathedral. 

He entered the army in July 1803, as 
Ensign in the 40th Foot; became Lieut. in 
the 95th Foot, March 1804; Captain, Aug. 
1805 ; Major 7th West Indian regiment, 
August, 1810; Lieut.-Colonel 26th Foot, 
April, 1812 ; Capt. and Lieut.-Colonel 2d 
Foot Guards, 1814; Colonel, May, 1825; 
Major-General, May, 1837; Lieut.-General, 
Nov. 1846. He served at the siege and 
capture of Copenhagen, in the year 1807; 
also in the Peninsula campaigns of 1808- 
9-10-11 and 12, including the battles of 
Roleia, Vimiera (where he was wounded), 
Busaco, and Fuentes d’Onor, the siege and 
storm of Ciudad Rodrigo, and two sieges 
and storm of Badajoz, where he was 
severely wounded at the assault. He re- 
ceived a silver medal and two clasps for 
Roleia and Vimiera; a gold cross for 
Busaco, Fuentes d’Onor, Ciudad Rodrigo, 
and Badajoz; was nominated a C.B. in 
1815, and K.C.B. in 1838. When hold- 
ing the rank of Colonel, he was one of the 
Aide-de-camps to the King. 

He was appointed to the Colonelcy of 
the 43d Foot in Sept. 1844, 

His last active employment was as 
Lieutenant-Governor of Portsmouth and 
Commander-in-chief of the South-West- 
ern district, in which he was succeeded by 
Major-General Lord F. Fitzclarence. 

Sir Hercules married, in Nov. 1817, the 
Hon. Emily Stapleton fourth daughter of 
Thomas Lord Le Despencer, and sister to 
the Countess of Roden, the Viscountess 
Middleton and Lady Farnham; and by 
that lady, who survives him, he had issue 
three sons and six daughters: 1. Emily, 
married in 1837 to Sir Edmund Samuel 
Hayes, Bart. M.P. for Donegal; 2. Ed- 
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ward-William, Capt. Grenadier Guards ; 
3. Elizabeth-Catharine ; 4. Arthur-Her- 
cules; 5. Thomas-Henry, Lieut. 30th 
Foot; 6. Mary-Frances-Hester; 7. Ro- 
bert-Maxwell; 8. Edmund-Powerscourt ; 
and 9. Charles-Wellesley, born in 1840. 





Ligevut.-Gen. Str JoHN MACDONALD. 


March 28. In Bruton-street, Berkeley- 
square, of inflammatory sore throat, Lt.- 
Gen. Sir John Macdonald, G.C.B. Adju- 
tant-General of her Majesty’s Forces, and 
Colonel of the 42d Royal Highland Regi- 
ment, 

Sir John Macdonald entered the army 
as Ensign in the 89th Foot in 1795; he 
served with that regiment in Ireland 
during the rebellion of 1798, and was 
present at the battles of Ross, Vinegar 
Hill, and other actions. 

In 1799 and 1800 he was at the siege of 
La Valetta and capture of Malta. He 
served in Egypt in the three following 
years, and was present in the action on 
the landing on the 8th of March, and also 
in the two other general actions, fought on 
the 13th and 2lst of March, 1801. In 
1807 he was employed as Military Secre- 
tary to Lord Cathcart, whilst his Lordship 
commanded the King’s German Legion 
as a distinct army in Swedish Pomerania, 
as well as during the subsequent attack 
upon and capture of Copenhagen and the 
Danish fleet. In 1809 he served in the 
Walcheren expedition, and had charge of 
the Adjutant-General’s department of the 
reserve, commanded by Sir John Hope. 
The following year he was employed as 
Deputy Adjutant-General to the force al- 
lotted to the defence of Cadiz, under Lieut.- 
General Graham, and was present at the 
battle of Barrosa. In 1813 and 1814 he 
was employed in charge of the left wing 
of the Peninsular army, and in that capa- 
city was present in the actions of the 9th, 
10th, 11th, and 12th Dec. 1813, upon the 
Nive, and in the affairs which attended 
the closing of the blockade of Bayonne, 
and at the action brought on by the general 
sortie from that fortress. He received a 
medal for his services in Egypt, and the 
gold medal and one clasp for Barrosa and 
the Nive. He attained the rank of Colonel 
in 1814; was nominated C.B. in that 
year, K.C.B. in 1831, and G.C.B. in 1847. 

The talent and capacity of which he 
gave decided proof as Military Secretary 
to Lord Cathcart, and in the Adjutant- 
General’s department in active service, 
led to his being appointed Deputy Adju- 
tant-General to the Forces in 1818; and 
on the death of Sir John Henry Torrens 
in 1828 he was selected to fill the arduous 
and responsible appointment, the duties of 


which he discharged so ably and satis- 
factorily until his death. 

Sir John Macdonald was, through life, 
eminently distinguished for judgment 
and discretion. He was remarkably sa- 
gacious and clear-headed, and had a strong 
sense of justice. He was devotedly at- 
tached to his profession ; and he largely 
contributed to keep up the gentleman- 
like spirit and feeling which have always 
characterised the British army beyond any 
other army in the world. He composed 
with singular justness of expression and 
facility ; and, if we are not misinformed, 
most of the best-written documents which 
have issued from the Horse Guards during 
the last twenty years, were from his pen. 
His courtesy, his liberal hospitality, and 
his urbane demeanour towards all who had 
occasion to communicate with him in his 
official capacity, will be long remembered 
in the army ; and it will be no easy task 
to name a successor who will prove so 
universally popular. 

He became Major-General in 1825; ob- 
tained the Colonelcy of the 67th regiment 
in 1828; was advanced to Lieut.-General 
in 1838; and was appointed Colonel of 
the 42nd Royal Highlanders at the death 
of Sir George Murray, in 1844. 

His body was interred on Thursday, 
April 4, in the family vault at Kensal-green 
Cemetery. The funeral was strictly private, 
the attendants comprising only the im- 
mediate relatives and friends of the de- 
ceased, viz. Lieut.-General Lord Fitzroy 
Somerset, G.C.B., Major-General Brown, 
A.G., Major-General Macdonald and Mr. 
W. Macdonald Hume, brothers to the 
deceased ; Mr. Macdonald, son to the de- 
ceased; Mr. Errington, son-in-law to the 
deceased ; Colonel Sulivan, of the Horse 
Guards; Mr. Norman Macdonald, jun. &c. 





Sir W. P. L. Paruiprs, Barr. 

Feb. 17. At Haverfordwest, after a 
long illness, aged 62, Sir William Philipps 
Laugharne Philipps, the 9th Bart. of Pic- 
ton Castle, co. Pembroke (1621): and for- 
merly of Orlandon, in the same county. 

He was the second son of John Philipps 
Laugharne, esq. of Orlandon, by the daugh- 
ter of Joseph Allen, esq. 

His elder brother, Sir Rowland-Henry 
Philipps, succeeded to the title of Baronet 
in 1823, on the death of Sir William the 
seventh Baronet, who had been created a 
peer by the title of Baron Milford in 1776, 
but died without issue, bequeathing the 
estate of Picton to a nearer relative, Mr. 
Richard Grant, who assumed the name 
of Philipps, and, having been created a 
Baronet in 1828, and a Peer in 1847, is the 
present Lord Milford, of Picton Castle. 

On the death of Sir Rowland-Henry in 
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1832, the title devolved on the gentleman 
now deceased, who had married, in 1829, 
Elizabeth, daughter of George White, esq. 
By that lady, who survives him, he had 
issue: Godwin, born in 1840, who has 
succeeded to the title, and other children. 


Sir James Gisson Craic, Barr. 

Feb. —. At Riccarton, near Edinburgh, 
aged 85, Sir James Gibson Craig, Bart. a 
Deputy Lieutenant of the county of Edin- 
burgh. 

This gentleman was the second son of 
William Gibson, esq. merchant, of Edin- 
burgh, by Mary-Cecilia, daughter of James 
Balfour, esq. of Pilrig, in the same county. 
He assumed the additional name and arms 
of Craig pursuant to a deed of entail 
made by Robert Craig, esq. of Riccarton, 
in 1818, and act and warrant of the lords 
of council in Scotland 1823. He passed 
as a writer to the signet in 1786, and was 
the leading partner of the firm of Messrs. 
Craig, Dalziel, and Brodie, writers to the 
signet in Edinburgh. He took a promi- 
nent part in all the great political struggles 
of Scotland from 1792 downwards, and was 
on terms of intimacy with Fox and most 
of the leaders of the old Whig school. As 
an acknowledgment of the services which 
he rendered to that party, he was created 
a Baronet of the United Kingdom in 1831 
by the government of Earl Grey. 

Sir James was twice married; first, in 
1796, to Anne, youngest daughter of James 
Thomson, esq. merchant, of Edinburgh; 
and secondly, in 1841, to Jane, second 
daughter of Sir John Peter Grant, of Ro- 
thiemurchus, and widow of Colonel Pen- 
nington, of the Bengal artillery. By the 
former lady he had issue two sons and 
five daughters: 1. Sir William, who has 
succeeded to the title ; 2. James Thomson 
Craig, esq.a clerk of the signet ; 3. Mary- 
Cecilia, married to William Kaye, of the 
Middle Temple, barrister at law ; 4. Mar- 
garet-Christian; 5. Anne, married to John 
Hay Mackenzie, esq. of Cromarty; 6. 
Cecilia-Helen; 7. Joanna; 8. Helen, mar- 
ried in 1834 to Biggs Andrews, esq. of the 
Middle Temple, barrister-at-law; 9. Je- 
mima-Campbell. 

The present Baronet is an advocate at 
the Scotish bar; was formerly M.P. for 
the county, and now for the city, of Edin- 
burgh. He is married and has issue. 





* He figures prominently in. the sar- 
castic ballad against the Whigs written by 
Sir Alexander Boswell in 1822, and which 
gave rise to the duel between the writer of 
it and Mr. Stuart of Dunearn, in which 
the former was shot. See our number for 
December 1849, p. 659. 


Rear-Apm. Sir Gorpon Bremer. 

Feb. \4. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 63, 
Sir James John Gordon Bremer, K.C.B., 
K.C.H., Rear-Admiral of the Blue, and 
a magistrate for Devonshire. 

This distinguished naval commander 
was born Sept. 1786, the only son of 
Lieut. James Bremer, R.N. (who was lost 
in the Halsewell, East Indiaman, off the 
coast of Dorset, in the Jan. preceding his 
birth), by Anne, daughter and co-heir of 
Capt. James Norman, R.N. He entered 
the navy as first-class volunteer in 1794, 
on board the Sandwich, flag-ship, at the 
Nore, of Rear-Admiral Lutwidge, from 
which he was discharged in June 1795; 
became, Oct. 8, 1797, a student of the 
Royal Naval College, at Portsmouth; 
and re-embarked April 8, 1802, as mid- 
shipman on board the Endymion, 40, 
Capt. P. C. Durham. He afterwards, 
until July, 1805, served in the Isis 50, 
flag-ship, in succession, of Vice-Adm. Sir 
James Gambier and Rear-Adm. Edward 
Thornborough, on the Newfoundland and 
North Sea stations; Windsor Castle 98, 
and Defiance 74, both commanded by 
Capt. Durham, under whom he latterly 
saw much boat service in the Bay of Bis- 
cay; and Prince George 98, Capt. G. 
Losack. He was then (having but a short 
time passed his examination) appointed 
sub-Lieutenant of the Rapid gun-brig, and 
on the 3rd Aug. 1805, was made full 
Lieutenant into the Captain 74, Capt. 
Stephens, part of the Hon. W. Corn- 
wallis’s force in his ensuing pursuit of the 
French fleet into Brest. On the 9th May, 
1806, he was appointed to the Diana 38, 
Capt. J. T. Malings, on the Mediterranean 
station, whence he afterwards proceeded 
to Davis’s Straits; Oct. 6, 1806, to the 
Imogene 16, Capt. T. Garth, in the 
Mediterranean ; and May 28, 1807, to 
the Pysche, 36, Capt. Wm. Woodridge, 
stationed in the East Indies, where he was 
advanced on the 13th Oct. following to 
the command of the Rattlesnake 18. Re- 
turning to England early in 1810, Capt. 
Bremer, on the 13th Aug. 1812, joined 
the Bermuda, of 10 guns; in which sloop, 
when in company with the Dwarf and 
Pioneer, he captured, on the 11th Sept. 
1812, off Boulogue, Le Bon Genie, of 16 
guns and 60 men; and on the lst Jan. 
1813, he assumed the command of the 
Royalist 18. While in that vessel he 
captured four large American schooners, 
and aided in the capture of two others ; 
was also present, and bore a very con- 
spicuous part, at the gallant defence of 
Castro, when besieged in May 1813 by a 
French army of at least 10,000 men. 
On the 21st Oct. following he co-operated 
with the Scylla 18, at the capture of the 
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French frigate Le Weser of 40 guns and 
340 men, after a severely contested action, 
and a loss to the Royalist of two killed 
and nine wounded; and in April, 1814, 
participated in the operations at the en- 
trance of the Gironde, under Rear-Adm. 
V. Penrose. He was nominated C.B. on 
the 4th June, 1815. He was appointed, 
in Aug. 1815, to the Lee, on the Irish 
station ; and in May 1816, to the Comus 
28, in which he was wrecked on a reef of 
rocks off Newfoundland. 

In Feb. 1824, he was sent to establish 
a colony in Melville Island, Australia, 
whence he afterwards proceeded to India, 
and there joined in the closing scenes of 
the Burmese war. On the 25th Feb. 
1836, he was created a K.C.H.; and on 
the 12th July, 1837, appointed to the 
Alligator, 28 guns. After again visiting 
New Holland, and founding the settle- 
ment of Port Essington as it at present 
exists, he once more arrived in India, 
where, on the death of Sir F. L. Maitland, 
in Dec. 1839, he became Commander-in- 
Chief, and continued to discharge the 
duties of that important post until Oct. 
1841, latterly with his broad pendant in 
the Wellesley 72. He left Singapore in 
1840, on the mission of triumph and glory 
in China, until the capture of Chusan, in 
1841. Her Majesty testified her gracious 
approbation of his valour in conflict and 
his discretion as her plenipotentiary in 
council by conferring on him the dignity of 
K.C.B., and he also received the thanks of 
Parliament. 

In April 1846 he was appointed to the 
command of the Channel squadron, with 
his flag on board the Queen 110 ; and in 
November following he became Commo- 
dore-Superintendent of Woolwich Dock- 
yard, from which office he retired, on the 
13th Nov. 1848, and attained the rank of 
Rear-Admiral on the 15th Sept. 1849. He 
wasin the receipt of a good-service pension. 

Sir Gordon Bremer married, March 27, 
1811, Harriet, widow of the Rev. George 
Henry Glasse, Rector of Hanwell, Mid- 
dlesex, and daughter and heir of Thomas 
Wheeler, esq. of Waterford, an officer in 
the Royal Marines. By that lady, who 
died in 1846, he had issue two sons and 
four daughters. Of the former, the elder, 
Edward-Gordon, is a Commander R.N.; 
of the daughters the eldest is married to 
Capt. Augustus Leopold Kuper, R.N., 
C.B., and the second to Capt. Henry 
Sabine Browne, of the 85th Light In- 
fantry. 

GENERAL R. D. Brake. 

Lately. At his residence in Sussex, in 
his 75th year, General Robert Dudley 
Blake, 
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He was the second son of the late Sir 
Francis Blake, of Twisel Castle, co. Dur- 
ham, and Tilmouth House, Northumber- 
land, the second Baronet, by Elizabeth, 
only daughter of Alexander Douglas, esq. 
chief of the British settlement of Bussorah; 
and was the heir presumptive to his brother 
the present Sir Francis Blake. 

He was appointed Lieut.-Colonel of the 
Northumberland fencible infantry, Feb. 
28, 1795; a Colonel in the army, April 
29, 1802: Colonel of the 8th battalion of 
reserve, July 9, 1803; Major-General. 
Oct. 25, 1809, Lieut.-General, June 4, 
1814; and General, Jan. 10, 1837 

He has died deeply lamented as an up- 
right, honest man, a kind husband, and a 
sincere friend. 





Lizvut.-GENERAL Nicot, C.B. 

Jan.6. At Clifton, near Bristol, Lieut.- 
General Charles Nicol, C.B. Colonel of 
the 66th regiment of Foot. 

His commissions as Ensign, Lieutenant, 
and Captain, were all dated in 1795. He 
was appointed to a company in the 66th 
foot in 1799, and promoted to a majority 
in the same regiment in 1806. Having 
joined the army in the Peninsula, he be- 
came a Lieut.-Colonel in 1811, and in 1813 
commanded the 66th at the battles of 
Vittoria, the Pyrenees, Nivelle, and Nive. 
For his services on the last occasion he 
received the gold medal, and the silver one 
was also conferred upon him for the battles 
of Vittoria, the Pyrenees, and Nivelle. Af- 
terwards Lieut.-Colonel Nicol proceeded 
to India, and in the Nepaul war of 1814, 
1815, and 1816, commanded a division of 
the army under Sir David Ochterlony’s 
command. In 1831 he was nominated a 
Companion of the Bath ; in 1837 was pro- 
moted to Major-General, and in 1846 to 
Lieut.-General. In 1846 he was appointed 
to the Colonelcy of his former regiment, 
the 66th Foot. 

Masor-GenerRat Faunce, C.B. 

March 1. At Clifton, near Bristol, 
aged 74, Major-General Alured Dods- 
worth Faunce, C.B. He entered the army 
through the nomination of H.R.H. the 
Duke of Kent, as an Ensign in the 4th 
(King’s Own) Regiment, in which corps 
the whole of his distinguished military 
career was passed. He joined at Quebec, 
and passed two yearsin Canada. In 1799 
he went to Holland, and was present in the 
actions of the 2nd and 6th October. In 
1805 and 1806 he served with the army in 
Hanover ; in 1807 at the siege and cap- 
ture of Copenhagen; afterwards under 
Sir John Moore at Gottenburgh, and sub- 
sequently in Spain and Portugal through- 
out the operations there in 1808 and part 
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of 1809 ; in the latter year Captain Faunce 
yeoreedes with the army to the Scheldt. 

rom 1810 to 1813 he again served in the 
Peninsula, and was present at the storming 
and capture of Badajoz (where he was 
wounded), also at the battle of Salamanca 
andthe investment of Bayonne early in 1814. 
Soon afterwards he proceeded to North 
America, and served there in the American 
war, including the battle of Blodensburgh, 
the capture of Washington, the action 
near Baltimore, and the operations before 
New Orleans ; and in Jan. 1815, Lieut.- 
Colonel Faunce was severely wounded. 
In that year he was nominated a Com- 
.panion of the Bath; he had also received 
pe gold medal for his services at Sala- 

panca, and the silver one for Corunna and 
Badajoz. 

Early in 1832, having then served in the 
iment since 1795, and commanded it 
jPn-years, Colonel-Faunce retired from 

“Wre.command, and was selected to be the 
Inspépting Field Officer at Bristol, which 
appointment he continued to hold until 
1841, when he became a 4eneral officer. 
He also then relinquished the appointment 
of one of the aides-de-camp to the Queen. 
In 1843 he was placed on the list of offi- 
cers for distinguished services. 





Very Rev. tHE Dean or HEREFORD. 

April 4. At his vicarage, Madeley, 
Herefordshire, in his 54th year, the Very 
Rev. John Merewether, D.D., Dean of 
Hereford, Deputy Clerk of the Closet to 
her Majesty, Rector of New Radnor, and 
Vicar of Madeley, and F.S.A. 

Dr. Merewether was of a Wiltshire fa- 
mily, and, if we are not mistaken, a brother 
of Mr. Serjeant Merewether. He was 
ordained deacon in the year 1819, and 
priest in 1820, by the Bishop of Salisbury, 
on the curacy of Gillingham, Dorset. 

Previously to leaving that place, the in- 
habitants memorialised the vicar, Arch- 
deacon Fisher, requesting him to secure 
Mr. Merewether’s services still as curate, 
and on his leaving they presented him with 


a piece of plate of two hundred guineas 


value. 

In 1823 he obtained the curacy of 
Hampton, Middlesex, and was mainly in- 
strumental in rebuilding the parish church, 
and building a chapel of ease at Hampton 
Wick. In the year 1828 he was presented 
by the Lord Chancellor to the living of 
New Radnor; and in 1832, on the pro- 
motion of Dr. Grey to the bishopric, he 
succeeded him in the Deanery of Hereford. 
At Hampton he had attracted the notice 
of the Duke and Duchess of Clarence, then 
resident at Oatlands; and on the 13th 
Jan. 1833 King William the Fourth ap- 
ae him one of the Deputy Clerks of 


the Closet. His Majesty’s patronage, 
however, did not stop here ; he demanded 
of Lord Melbourne, who at that time was 
in office, that his protégé should be in- 
stalled in, the first bishopric that fell 
vacant ; but that minister, in consequence, 
as is supposed, of some political obliga- 
tions to another clergyman, requested as 
a favour of the Dean of Hereford that he 
would for the present forego his claim. 
This was at once acceded to, but there 
was no subsequent recognition of it. In 
1836 he was instituted to the vicarage of 
Madeley, in the gift of the Dean and 
Chapter of Hereford. 

His opposition to the election of Dr. 
Hampden as Bishop of Hereford is fresh 
in the recollection of the public. A long 
letter of the Dean, defending his conduct, 
dated on the 31st Dec. 1847, was publish- 
ed in the Times newspaper. 

The Dean of Hereford was much at- 
tached to the study of antiquities. He 
was elected a Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries in 1836, and he made several 
communications to the Society respecting 
the discoveries made from time to time 
during the repairs of his cathedral. These 
are printed in the Archeologia. He was 
also an active member of the Archeologi- 
cal Institute, and was often very usef il at 
their annual meetings, from his fluent and 
agreeable manner of addressing a public 
assembly. 

The establishment of the Philosophical 
Society and of the Mechanics’ Institution 
at Hereford was mainly owing to his in- 
strumentality. 

The following eulogy on the late Dean 
has been published in a Hereford paper : 

‘*In Dr. Merewether the Church has 
lost a most faithful and zealous advocate of 
its primitive doctrines, which he was ever 
ready to maintain, from a conscientious 
persuasion that it was his bounden duty to 
do so, whatever might have been his re- 
luctance, on account of any circumstances 
attending upon such a discharge of duty. 

“To his care, abilities, and diligence, 
the city of Hereford is indebted for the 
establishment of societies which have suc- 
cessfully promoted both the diffusion of 
useful and interesting knowledge, and also 
the enjoyment of most innocent and re- 
fined recreation. But it is more particu- 
larly with our venerable cathedral that his 
name, as became his high office, will ever 
be connected. Possessing a deep know- 
ledge of Sacred Architecture, and having 
at heart the restoration of that fine build- 
ing, he was ever, whilst his health and 
strength remained, unwearied in his zeal 
and attention to the progress of this (as it 
may be called) great national work ; hav- 
ing also visited several other cathedrals in 
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order to form a better idea of what might 
be most proper in the repairs going on in 
his own, and having published a very in- 
teresting work with illustrated plates, 
showing what was the former state of his 
cathedral, and what architectural improve- 
ments had either been made or were an- 
ticipated. The cares and anxieties which, 
from many sources, pressed upon him 
proved too heavy fora constitution which, 
it appears, had been declining for some 
years past.” 





Very Rev. tHe Dean or SALISBURY. 

March 23. At the Deanery, Salisbury, 
the Very Rev. Francis Lear, D.D. Dean 
of Salisbury, and Rector of Bishopstone, 
Wilts. 

Dr. Lear was born at Downton, in 
Wiltshire, the son of the Rev. Thomas 
Lear, Fellow of Winchester, and for nearly 
fifty years Vicar of Downton, (a brief no- 
tice of whom was given in our Magazine 
upon his death in 1828,) by Ethelinda, 
daughter of Major Shuckburgh Hewett. 

He was a member of Magdalen college, 
Oxford, where he received the degree of 
M.A. May 12, 1813. He was tutor to 
the children of the late Earl of Pembroke, 
(or at least to the present Right Hon. 
Sidney Herbert,) and was presented by 
the Earl to the rectory of Chilmark in 
1824. In 1834 he was preferred to the 
prebend of Netheravon, in the cathedral 
church of Salisbury ; in 1837 to the arch- 
deaconry of Sarum; and in 1846 he was 
promoted to the deanery, through the 
same powerful patronage. In 1842 he 
exchanged the rectory of Chilmark for that 
of Bishopstone, which is also in the gift of 
the Pembroke family. 

The following graceful and touching 
tribute to his memory is from a funeral 
sermon (just published) preached by the 
Lord Bishop of Salisbury, in the cathedral, 
on Easter-day last:—‘‘ It were long to 
speak of the various qualities in our de- 
parted brother which enhance the loss we 
now deplore. I may but glance at some 
of those which my own intercourse with 
him more conspicuously brought before 
me. How widely, in the first place, was 
he influential for good in that post which 
he filled as archdeacon in this portion of 
my diocese. In the nine years during 
which I knew him in that office, there was 
no duty which was not discharged beyond 
my expectations—no instance in which 
the results of good did not exceed my 
hopes. And this, because our brother 
was, in the first place, while health and 
strength permitted, eminently in his own 
person a man of action. Ile tock a vi- 
gorous and hopeful view of the prospect 
before him, and entered with active zeal 
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upon the duties which it entailed. Wit- 
ness our schools, and parsonage houses, 
and churches, in so many cases built or 
restored at his instigation—in not a few 
instances by his personal instrumentality. 
Witness the impulse he gave to the mis- 
sionary operations of our church, when he 
went from parish to parish through the 
whole archdeaconry setting on foot a new 
organisation, and giving an example which 
has happily found many followers. Wit- 
ness the meetings at which we have lis- 
tened with instruction and delight to the 
accents of his voice—of that voice which 
ever brought forth something fresh and 
genuine—something which raised the tone 
of the discussion to a higher level—some- 
thing which spoke to the heart because ‘it 
proceeded from the heart, and because of 
him, if of any man, might it be truly said 
that, “out of the abundance‘of; eart 
the mouth speaketh.’’ But not onlyiwas 
he thus active in the discharge of duties 
in his own person, but he was yet* more 
eminently calgulated to influence and sti- 
mulate others in*the. same course. - He 
had a very persuasive power with ' men of 
every class, from the great simplicity ,gen- 
tleness, and fairness of his character—the 
patience and candour with which he lis- 
tened to all objections, and the single- 
minded earnestness with which he pursued 
the end in view. He had, too, a great 
faculty of bringing together men differing 
from each other in opinion and feeling, 
for all men loved him, and he fully appre- 
ciated in every man whatever there was of 
good. He, almost more than any man I 
have ever known, loved to look at points 
of agreement with each, rather than of 
difference ; and hence, wherever his influ- 
ence extended, it shewed itself remarkably 
in binding together discordant elements, 
and uniting in a common purpose those 
who might perhaps have been suspicious 
of each other, had they not alike had con- 
fidence in him.’’ 

His funeral was solemnised by the Lord 
Bishop, assisted by the Rev. Canon 
Fisher. Archdeacons Macdonald and 
Hony, several of the prebendaries and 
other members of the cathedral establish. 
ment, and a numerous body of the neigh- 
bouring clergy, were also present. 

It is proposed to commemorate the 
Dean by a memorial window in the cathe- 
dral, for which a public subscription has 
been commenced. 





Rev. Epwarp BICKERSTETH. 

Feb. 2. At Watton, Hertfordshire, in 
his 64th year, the Rev. Edward Bicker- 
steth, Rector of that parish. 

Mr. Bickersteth was born at Norwich 
on the 19th of March 1786, the third son 
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of Henry Bickersteth, esq. by Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Batty, esq. His eldest 
brother is the Rev. John Bickersteth, 
Rector of Sapcote in Leicestershire ; 
Henry, the second, is now Lord Langdale, 
Master of the Rolls; and Robert, the 
fourth and youngest, is an eminent surgeon 
in Liverpool. The original destination of 
Mr. Edward Bickersteth was the profession 
of the law, to which he was articled in the 
office of Messrs. Bleasdale and Holm, of 
London, solicitors. He subsequently esta- 
blished himself at Norwich as an attorney, 
and having married the eldest daughter of 
the late Thomas Bignold, esq. he resided 
there until 1815, when an overwhelming 
desire to enter the ministry, induced him 
to apply to Bishop Bathurst for ordination. 
Mr. Bickersteth had, at that time, pub- 
lished his ‘‘ Help to the Study of the 
Scriptures,’ and some other useful works 
on divinity. His admittance to the church 
was cordially acceded to by the bishop, 
and he preached his first sermon in the 
ehurch of St. Gregory in Norwich, in 
December that year. The Church Mis- 
sionary Society immediately sought his 
aid as assistant secretary, and he removed 
from Norwich to the society’s house in 
London ; and also, at the same time, be- 
eame assistant minister at Wheler chapel 
in Spitalfields. He continued in London 
until the year 1830, when Abel Smith, esq. 
of Watton, in Hertfordshire, presented him 
to the valuable living of Watton, in which 
large parish he laboured with great zeal, 
fulfilling all the duties of a faithful and 
devoted minister of Jesus Christ. For 
various religious societies connected with 
the Church, he laboured with singular as- 
siduity and zeal, particularly on the com- 
mittees of the Church Missionary Society, 
the Jews Society, the Pastoral Aid Society, 
the Irish Society, and indeed every asso- 
ciation calculated to advance the spiritual 
condition of his fellow-beings at home or 
abroad. 

This faithful servant of God was sum- 
moned to his rest, after an illness (con- 
gestion of the brain) of about a month, 
which from the first but too plainly de- 
noted its fatal issue, and that his work (as 
he himself repeatedly expressed) was done. 

Mr. Bickersteth leaves an only son, the 
Rev. Edward Henry Bickersteth, curate 
of Banningham in Norfolk, and married 
to his cousin, Rosa, the daughter of 
Samuel Bignold, esq. of Norwich; and 
five daughters, the eldest of whom is mar- 
- ried to the Rev. T. R. Birks, Rector of 
Kelshall, Herts. 

Mr. Bickersteth was the author of a 
large number of small books. They con- 


sist of several manuals of prayers; Treatises 
on Baptism, on the Lord's Supper, and 
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on Prayer; a Harmony of the four Gos- 
pels; an Exposition of the Epistles of 
Jobn and Jude; the Christian Fathers 
of the First and Second Centuries; and 
others. 





Rev. T, 8. GrimsHaweE. 

feb. 17. Atthe Vicarage, Biddenham, 
Beds., in his 73d year, the Rev. Thomas 
Shuttleworth Grimshawe, A.M. F,§.A. and 
M.R.S.L. Vicar of Biddenham (from 1808), 
and late Rector of Burton Latimer, North- 
amptonshire (1809). 

This gentleman was a native of Preston, 
in Lancashire, and eldest son of the late 
John Grimshawe, esq. many years senior 
alderman and several times mayer of the 
borough. 

‘A clergyman, for many years dis- 
tinguished by his pious zeal and aetivity 
in the Jewish and Church Missionary 
cause, he was the esteemed friend of the 
Rev. Charles Simeon, Edward Bickerateth, 
and Dr. Marsh. His characteristic in- 
terest in the conversion of the Jews im- 
pelled him, at the age of 60 years, to visit 
Palestine ; and his subsequent addresses 
at the public meetings of his favourite 
societies derived a peculiar charm from his 
graphic, earnest recital of the incidents 
which accompanied his tour. He was 
universally loved, respected, and esteemed, 
not only by his own parishioners, amongst 
whom he laboured with unceasing zeal 
and affection, but by every one who had 
the pleasure of being acquainted with him, 
But it was in the deep interest and untir- 
ing efforts manifested in behalf of those 
societies having for their object the pro- 


-pagation of the Gospel, and the spread of 


Evangelical truth, that Mr. Grimshawe 
especially signalized himself. His favourite 
society was that for Promoting Christianity 
amongst the Jews; and it is well known 
how he laboured for the peace of Israel, 
and for making known to that remarkable 
people those saving truths which were his 
stay and support through life, and his 
comfort and consolation when about to 
pass through the dark valley of the 
shadow of death.” 

He was the author of— 

The Life of the Rev. Legh Richmond. 

The Life and Works of William Cow- 
per, esq. In 8 volumes, 1835-6, This 
work was reviewed in our vol. 111. p, 568, 
vol, rv. 339—345,601—603, and its literary 
defects plainly pointed out; but, though 
immediately followed by the more aspiring 
criticisms of Southey, it is said to be now 
in its third edition. Mr. Grimshawe un- 
dertook the task, regarding the object of 
his labours as ‘‘ The Poet of Christianity: ” 
and his edition has probably been sup- 
ported by purchasers who have wished to 
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view their favourite with the same partial 
and confiding admiration. 

The following notice of Mr. Grimshawe 
was read at the last meeting of the Syro- 
Egyptian Society : 

‘* Ata recent meeting of this society, 
we had to deplore the loss of one of our 
earliest patrons, John Barker, esq. of 
Aleppo, formerly the Consul-General of 
Syria,* and we have on this occasion to 
regret the decease of one of our learned 
meétnbers, the Rev. Thomas Shuttleworth 
Grimshawe, an accomplished scholar, who 
was respected by every person who had 
the honour and pleasure of his acquaint- 
ance. He was a gentleman of much 
literary attainment, and of pure classic 
taste. Possessing much refinement of 
mind, he attached a high degree of im- 
portance to ancient history, and to those 
branches of knowledge, and of science, 
which proceed from those countries to 
which the attention of this society is 
more particularly directed. And a few 
years ago, with much spirit, at the age of 
about seventy years, he undertook a voy- 
age to Egypt, and ascended the Nile to 
Thebes, and subsequently visited Jerusalem, 
and the adjacent parts of the Holy Land; 
and he was accustomed to speak of the 
chronological aud architectural wonders, 
and of the objects of natural history, 
which he had seen in his travels, with de- 
light and enthusiasm. He was a man of 
great brilliancy of thought, and liberal in 
his opinions on matters relating to the 
ordinary subjects of life; and of enlightened 
views, of elegant manners, and most 
coufteous in his demeanour. A large 
circle of relations and friends and neigh- 
bours now lament his decease. He has 
occasionally regretted that his residence in 
the country prevented him from having 
the pleasure of attending the meetings of 
this society, and of participating in the 
animating and interesting discussions 
which take place amongst its learned 
membets.”’ 





C. W. Bieéez, Esa. 

Dec. 8. At Linden, Northumberland, 
aged 77, Charles William Bigge, esq. M.A. 
a Deputy Lieutenant of that county, and 
President of the Literary and Philoso- 
phical Society of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
a Vice-President of the Society of An- 
tiquaries and the Natural History Society, 
and President of the Mechanics’ Institute. 

This most useful and highly popular 
country gentleman was the eldest son and 





* See the memoif of Mr. Barker in our 
Magazine for February. 
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heir of Thomas Charles Bigge, esq. Sheriff 
of Northumberland in 1771, who died ia 
1794, by Jemima, daughter of William 
Ord, esq. of Fenham; and was born at 
Benton House, near Newcastle, Oct. 28, 
1773. He was educated at Westminster 
school, and was a student of Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he received the degree of 
M.A. in 1795. In the same year he 
entered the Temple, and studied law un- 
der Mr. Abbott, afterwards Lord Chief 
Justice Tenterden, but was not called to 
the bar. In 1793 he was appointed Lieut.- 
Colonel commandant of the second bat- 
talion of Northumberland militia. In 
1800 he visited the continent, and passed 
two years in Germany and Italy. He 
served the office of High Sheriff of the 
county in 1802. On the resignation by 
the late Thomas Clennell, esq. of Har- 
bottle, of the chair of the Court of Quarter 
Sessions, Mr. Bigge was chosen to fill that 
high office, in Jan. 1829; and on his re- 
tirement from the presidency, from ill 
health, in Jan.-1840, he was presented by 
his brother magistrates (as a testimonial 
of the high esteem which they entertained 
of his character, and in acknowledgment 
of the services he had rendered to the 
county,) with a copy of the statutes of the 
realm, published in 1800 by command of 
George III. in twelve folio volumes, hand- 
somely bound in Russia leather. 

In 1834, the yeomanry and others of 
the middle class in Northumberland, as 4 
mark of their sense of the benefit which 
Mr. Bigge conferred vpon the public in 
his magisterial character, invited him to a 
public dinner at Morpeth ; Mr. Orde of 
Nunnykirk was in the chair, and about 
1000 gentlemen present. And a desire, 
emanating from the same class of society, 
to possess a memorial of ‘‘ the good old 
English gentleman,’’ led in 1836 to an 
engraving by William Ward, from an 
original portrait of Mr. Bigge, by Colvin 
Smith. 

Mr. Bigge was also chairman of the 
Morpeth union, which office he resigned 
in March, 1841. 

In 1838 a baronetcy was offered to him, 
in recognition of his many public services; 
but, with characteristic modesty, the 
honour was declined. 

Though never tempted, as he might 
have successfully done, to offer himself as 
a candidate for senatorial honours, Mr. 
Bigge took an active part in political con- 
tests, and from the moral weight of his 
character, sound judgment, and compfe- 
hensive mind, was considered the leader 
of the Whig party of his county, He 
was always selected at the elections for 
North Northumberland to nominate Lord 
Howick (now Eatl Grey). He was also 
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chairman of the Central Committee for 

the election of William Ord, esq. (the 

present Member for Newcastle), and 

the late T. W. Beaumont, esq. in the 

warm contest which those gentlemen 

waged in coalition against Matthew Bell, 

esq. M.P. for the representation of South 

Northumberland, in 1832. 

Yet, however consistently and sincerely 
Mr. Bigge gave his support to the exten- 
sion of civil and religious liberty, and 
however warmly he felt on all questions 
affecting the interests of the people, it is 
not alone in his character of a consistent 
politician that his memory will be revered. 
He was beloved still more in the closer 
and more immediate relations of domestic 
life. He was dear to all from the in- 
fluence of his social virtues ; his power 
over the human affections was derived 
from an authority independent of any 
collateral aid; it sprang from a combina- 
tion of intrinsic qualities—not from ex- 
ternal accidents ; it rested on the sacred- 
ness of his word, on the sincerity of his 
heart, on the dignity of his soul, on the 
humility of his mind, on the charity of 
his spirit, on the amiability of his disposi- 
tion, on the benevolence of his whole 
nature, 

It is nearly forty years since Mr. Bigge 
removed from his former residence at 
Burton to Jinden, a house which he 


built in the parish of Long Horsley, in 


the year 1811. Upon the Morpeth and 
Wooler turnpike, adjoining the river 
Coquet on the south, and within a ring- 
fence of some eight or nine miles, lies the 
Linden estate. The mansion commands 
a view of the sylvan scenery of Felton 
park, and of the beautiful vale of the 
Coquet to the sea, together with a con- 
siderable expanse of country to the east. 
It was built at great expense by its 
late lamented lord, in 1812. Linden 
House (so called by the deceased from 
a rivulet which has it source in the 
grounds) is a structure more remarkable 
for the solidity and strength of its parts, 
and fitness and uniformity of design, than 
for grandeur of execution. It wears an 
air of tranquil superiority, security, and 
comfort, while all around displays an ac- 
curacy and refinement of taste. Atanear 
approach it is hid by deep, thriving 
plantations, fenced by neatly trimmed 
thorn hedges. The landscape from the 
south and east embodies in its foreground 
a pleasing diversity of park scenery, the 
clumps of trees being skilfully disposed. 
The walks through the woods and grounds 
are laid out in fascinating variety. The 
shrubberies and plots contain the rarest of 
the fauni, with an occasional exotic bud- 
ding in all the pride of naturalization, 
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Effects are met with that equally instruct 
and delight. 

But the hand of order has not been 
confined to the beautifying of the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the mansion. The entire 
estate has felt the regenerating touch of 
its late owner. Mr. Bigge was amongst 
the first of our landlords to appreciate the 
benefits of furrow-draining. He therefore 
erected a tile-kiln, and had, before his 
death, seen a great portion of his estate 
deriving the advantages of improved sys- 
tems of husbandry. 

A constant resident amongst his te- 
nantry, and rejoicing in the welfare of 
all around him—a paragon of method and 
regularity—and a teacher by example, he 
tanght Georgics at every turn of his do- 
main, as Plato taught Philosophy in the 
grove at Athens. Those who remember 
the condition of Linden estate many years 
ago, when it was purchased of the Earl of 
Carlisle by Mr. Bigge, and who know it 
now, would not feel surprised if they were 
informed how many tens of thousands of 
pounds have in that time been expended 
upon it. 

In the exercise of his charities no man 
was more unostentatious than Mr. Bigge. 
Of a truth it may be said of him ; ‘‘ He 
did good by stealth, and blush’d to find it 
fame.’’ Never did he turn away from the 
stern realities of the destitute; and the 
manner in which he would relieve the 
troubled heart blessed both the giver and 
receiver. 

Mr. Bigge, in his recreations, delighted 
most in the chase ; and from a similarity 
of inclination he was on intimate terms 
with the late Sir M. W. Ridley and Ralph 
Lambton, esq. He was warm and amia- 
ble in his hospitalities ; but, as order ap- 
peared to be a part of himself, he was 
never led to excess. 

In 1802 (the year in which he served 
the office of High Sheriff of Northumber- 
land), he married Alice, only daughter of 
Christopher Wilkinson, esq. of Newcastle, 
by whom he had a large family. He sur- 
vived Mrs. Bigge nearly two years. In his 
family bereavements he was severely tried, 
and at a period of his life when his corpo- 
real sufferings were complicated and poig- 
nant. For ten years prior to his death he 
never was one day wholly free from pain ; 
but the strength of his mind never forsook 
him; and his fortitude and patience 
throughout the ordeal of approaching dis- 
solution gave proof that he had disciplined 
his heart for the enjoyment of another 
and a higher state of existence. 

His eldest son, Charles John Bigge, esq. 
banker in Newcastle, and first chief 
magistrate of Newcastle under the Mu- 
nicipal Corporations Act, died in 1846, 
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having married, in 1833, Lewis-Marianne, 
daughter of Prideaux John Selby, esq. of 
Twizell House. His younger sons were, 
2. William, who died young, and was 
buried at Fulham, near London ; 3. Hen- 
ry-Lancelot, of the 66th Bengal Native 
Infantry, who died at Assam ; 4. Edward- 
Thomas, Fellow of Merton college, Oxford, 
Vicar of Eglingham, and (the first) Arch- 
deacon of Lindisfarne; he died April 3, 
1844 (see our vol. XXI. p. 661) ; 5. Wil- 
liam-Matthew, Lieut.-Colonel of the 70th 
Foot; 6. the Rev. John Frederick Bigge, 
Vicar of Ovingham, Northumberland ; he 
married in 1843 Caroline-Mary, daughter 
of Nathaniel Ellison, esq. Commissioner 
of Bankruptcy at Newcastle; 7. Arthur, 
Fellow of All Souls’ college, Oxford, and 
barrister-at-law, of the Inner Temple; 
8. Matthew-Robert, a Director of the 
Northumberland and Durham District 
Bank at Newcastle, who married in 1848 
Mildreda - Eliza, youngest daughter of 
Colonel Bell of Fenham- hall, she died the 
17th March, 1850; 9. the Rev. George- 
Richard, Curate of Huntshill, Somerset- 
shire. Also four daughters, Mary, who 


died young; Charlotte-Eliza, married to 
David Smith, esq. of Edinburgh; Julia- 
Katharine, married in 1840 to the Rev. 
H. J. Maltby, youngest son of the Lord 
Bishop of Durham, and died at Egling- 


ham Vicarage the 27th April, 1843; and 
Jemima, who died in 1835. 


Henry WILLovucusy, Esa. 


Lately. At Apsley hall, Nottingham- 
shire, aged 70, Henry Willoughby, esq. of 
Birdsall and Settrington, co. York, cousin 
and heir presumptive to Lord Middleton. 

He was the son of the Rev. James Wil- 
loughby, Rector of Guiseley, Yorkshire, 
who was grandson of the first Lord Mid- 
dleton. 

He was formerly M.P. for Newark, 
having been returaed in 1826 after a con- 
test which terminated as follows :— 


H. Willoughby, esq. 
Lt.-Gen. Clinton, .. . 595 
S. E. Bristow, esq. . 296 


And again, in 1830, at the head of the 
poll, defeating Mr. Sergeant Wilde— 

H. Willoughby, esq. 775 

M. T. Sadler, esq. 746 

Thomas Wilde, esq.. . - 652 

Mr. Willoughby resigned his seat in 
Feb. 1831, having supported the Con- 
servative party. 

He married in 1815 Charlotte, daughter 
of the Ven. John Eyre, Archdeacon of 
Nottingham, and by that lady, who died 
in 1845, he had issue four sons and three 
daughters: 1, Charlotte-Henrietta, married 
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in 1839 to the late Henry Willoughby 
Legard, esq. and died in 1844; 2. Henry 
Willoughby, esq. who married in 1843 
Julia-Louisa, only daughter of Alexander 
Bosvile, esq. of Thorpe and Gunthwaite, 
Yorkshire, and has issue; 3. Francis- 
Digby, deceased ; 4. Rev. Charles James 
Willoughby, who married in 1845 Char- 
lotte- Payne, eldest daughter of Henry John 
Hyde Seymour, esq. and has issue}; 5. 
Emma, married on the 11th April (since 
her father’s death) to the Rev. Richard 
Beverley Machell, Vicar of Barrow-on- 
Humber; 6. Harriet-Cassandra; and 7. 
Percival-George, born in 1827. 


Joun Mirenouss, Esa. 

Feb.18. Athisseat, Brownslade, Pem- 
brokeshire, aged 61, John Mirehouse, esq. 
Common Sergeant of the City of London, 
a Deputy Lieutenant. gf Pembrokeshire, 
and of the city of London. 

He was the eldest son of John Mire- 
house, esq. of Brownslade, High Sheriff 
of Pembrokeshire in 1806, by Mary, sister 
to Sir John Edwards, Bart. of Greenfields, 
co. Montgomery. 

He was a member of Trinity college, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 1812, 
as 13th Optime, M.A. 1817: and he was 
called to the bar by the Hon. Society of 
Lincoln’s Inn, on the 13th May, 1817. 

In 1823 he was appointed one of the 
Common Pleaders of the city of London ; 
and in 1833 he was elected Common Ser- 
geant. 

Mr. Mirehouse was the author of a work 
on Advowsons, 1824, and of another on the 
Law of Tithes. 

In moving in the Court of Aldermen an 
address of condolence to his widow, Mr. 
Alderman Thompson said, “ It was not 
necessary to speak at any length, amongst 
those who had known Mr. Mirehouse so 
well, of the qualifications he possessed in 
so eminent a degree. His frankness and 
candour were acknowledged by all who 
knew him, and it was impossible to be for 
a moment associated with him, without 
feeling the force of such powerful recom- 
mendations to esteem.” Sir Peter Laurie 
seconded the resolution. ‘‘ lt was,’’ he 
said, ‘* impossible that any man could be 
more honourable or more independent 
than the late Common-Sergeant. Not one 
syllable had Mr. Mirehouse ever uttered 
which held connection with mental re- 
servation. The two courts of the corpo- 
ration incurred by the death of their in- 
valuable friend a most serious loss, which 
they would long have reason to deplore.”’ 
Further testimony to the merits of the de- 
ceased was expressed by Aldermen Hooper, 
W. Hunter, Farebrother, and Humphery, 
and the resolution was carried unanimously. 
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In a Court of Common Council Mr. J. 
Wood stated, that he had been latelyin com- 
munication with the Common-Sergeant at 
the Central Criminal Court, and upon 
that occasion the learned judge spoke of 
the large amount of duties he had to per- 
form as being likely to prove fatal to his 
health. Mr. Wood then spoke of the 
laborious exertions of Mr. Mirehouse, and 
of his high qualities as a public and private 
man, and he concluded by moving a vote 
of condolence to the widow and family. 
Mr. R. Taylor concurred in the admiration 
expressed by Mr. Wood of their late law 
officer, than whom there could not be, 
he said, a more honourable, generous, 
frank, and kind-hearted man. Mr. Wire 
said, ‘‘ he had frequently had opportunities 
of witnessing the public conduct and the 
ptivate qualities of the Common-Sergeant, 
and he had never known any man who 
had performed the duties of his office with 
more zeal, independence, and honour. As 
for the private virtues of the deceased, it 
was enough to say that he was beloved by 


all his friends, and almost idolized in the - 


bosom of his family. The testimony thus 
borne to an excellent character proceeded 
from one who had opposed the election of 
the person praised, and had been since 
that election in the habit of seeing him 
filling the high office of an able, impartial, 
and humane judge.’’ A vote of condolence 
was then unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. Mirehouse married, in Oct. 1823, 
Elizabeth, daughter of the Right Rev. 
John Fisher, D.D. Lord Bishop of Salis- 
bury; and by that lady, who survives him, 
he had issue two sons and three daughters. 





Sin Toomas MARRABLE. 

March 19. At his official residence in 
St. James’s Palace, aged 63, Sir Thomas 
Marrable, Knt. Secretary of the Board of 
Green Cloth. 

He was the second son of Mr. John 
Marrable, a bookseller and wine mer- 
chant in Canterbury, and was formerly in 
the privy purse and private secretary’s de- 
partment, under the patronage of Sir John 
M‘Mahon, private secretary and keeper 
of the privy purse to the Prince Regent. 
Sir John, at his death in 1817, not only 
bequeathed {to him as ‘‘ a dear and es- 
teemed friend’’ the sum of 2000/., but 
added the following words,—‘* And, with 
my last prayers for the glory and happi- 
ness of the best-hearted man in the world, 
the Prince Regent, I bequeath him the 
said Thomas Marrable as an invaluable 
servant.’’ 

Subsequently to the making of this will, 
(which was dated April 26, 1816,) Mr. 
Marrable had been appointed one of the 
Commissioners for Hackney Coaches, on 
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the 29th March 1817. He was appointed 
Secretary of the Board of Green Cloth in 
183- ; and received the honour of knight- 
hood on the 6th March 1840, after thirty- 
four years’ service at the court. 

He married, in 1817, the daughter of 
William Breach, esq. of Sloane street. 





Carrain R. Basset. 

Nov. 8. At Beaupré, Glamorganshire, 
in his 52nd year, Richard Basset, esq. 
Captain in the Royal Artillery, a Deputy 
Lieutenant of that county. 

He was born on the 6th Dec. 1797, the 
elder son of the late Lieut.-Colonel Tho- 
mas Basset, some time Governor of the 
Military Knights of Windsor,* by Eliza+ 
beth, daughter of the late Alexander 
Cruikshanks, esq. of the co. Aberdeen. 
He entered the Royal Artillery as Second 
Lieutenant, Dec. 11, 1815; was promoted 
to be Ist Lieutenant Nov. 24, 1826; 2nd 
Captain, Jan. 10, 1837; and Adjutant of 
the 2nd battalion on the 22nd of the same 
month. 

During the contest in Spain between 
the Queen and Don Carlos in 1836 and 
1837, Captain Basset was employed in 
raising the siege of Bilboa; took part in 
the field actions of the 10th, 12th, 14th, 
15th, and 16th March, assisted at the as- 
sault of the town of Hernani, and was 
present at the capitulation of Fontarabia. 

We believe the circumstances under 
which Captain Basset succeeded to the 
estate of Beaupré were of a very unex- 
pected nature. His father, as we have 
already stated, was one of the poor knights 
of Windsor; the third son of a Lieut.- 
Colonel; who was the son of Major 
Basset of Sir John Brull’s regiment; the 
younger son of Sir Richard Basset, of 
Beaupré, who was knighted in 1681. 
(The genealogy of the family may be seen 
in Burke’s Landed Gentry.) 

The estate of Beaupré had passed by 
sale to the family of Jones. Not very 
long before the death of his father, Cap- 
tain Basset was visiting Wales, and acci- 
dentally fell under the notice of Mr. Jones, 
then the owner of the property. That 
gentleman was so pleased with his new ac- 


* Lieut.-Colonel Basset died Jan. 7, 
1842, aged 84, and is briefly noticed in 
our vol. xv1l. p. 224, A tablet in the 
Cloisters at Windsor bears the following 
inscription :— 

“In memory of Lt.-Colonel Basset, of 
Beaupré, who died the 7th January, 1842, 
aged 84 years. And Elizabeth, his wife, 








who died the 4th of December, 1835. 
This tablet is erected to the best of parents 
by their affectionate children.” 
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quaintance, that, having no immediate 
heir, he came to the determination that he 
could not do better than restore the estate 
of Beaupré to the race of its ancient pos- 
sessors. He died very soon after, and 
Lieut.-Colonel Basset became lord of 
Beaupré for a single day, and then trans- 
ferred it to his son. 

Captain Basset married, Oct. 24, 1843, 
Ann-Maria, youngest daughter of John 
Homfray, esq, of Llandaff House. 





Lievt. J. R. Forrest, R.N. 


Feb. 16, At Glasgow, Lieut. James 
Rocheid Forrest, R.N. her Majesty’s Emi~ 
gration agent for the Clyde. 

He entered the Navy in Nov. 1806 on 
board the Cruizer 18, in which he served 
at the siege of Copenhagen in 1807, and 
on the Baltic station until Nov. 1813. 
During that period he was present at the 
capture of 69 armed and other vessels, and 
carried 10 prizes into British ports, After 
subsequently serving in the Penguin 18, 
Granicus 36, and Elizabeth 74, on the 
Home, North American, and Mediterra- 
nean stations, he was appointed acting 
Lieutenant of the Jasper 10, Oct. 31, 
1814, but placed on half-pay five months 
after, 

In July 1834 he was appointed her Ma- 
jesty’s Agent for Emigration at Leith, 
which office he held for nearly ten years, 
and in May 1844 was promoted to be the 
principal Agent for Emigration in Scot- 
land. 

In discharging efficiently the varied and 
onerous duties of this important public 
office, and, at the same time, conciliating 
every one he came in contact with, few 
men have so completely succeeded as the 
deceased. Toa gentlemanly deportment, 
and habits of close attention to business, 
he added a genuine warmth of heart; nor 
was a high estimation of his whole char- 
acter felt, as in many other cases, after 
repeated intercourse with him—it was felt 
at once. Thoroughly conversant with 
nautical details, the loss of his services at 
the Pilot Board and Board of Examinators 
of masters and officers of the merchant 
marine (of both of which he was a mem- 
ber) will long be felt. He was ever fore- 
most in every good work having for its 
object the elevation of the seaman’s cha- 
racter, and he fondly hoped — whatever 
might be his opinion of the merits of Mr. 
Labouchere’s Merchant Seamen’s Bill in 
other respects—soon to see, in its practical 
application, a great improvement in their 
social condition. His death is an irrepara- 
ble loss to an amiable family, of whom he 
was the attached husband and head. 
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Joun Peter DzgerinG, Esa. R.A, 

March 2. John Peter Deering, esq. 
R.A., of the Lee, near Missenden, in 
Buckinghamshire. 

Mr, Deering, whose name at that time 
was Gandy, began life under the pa- 
tronage of the Dilettanti Society; under- 
taking (1811-13), at the expense of that 
body, an architectural mission to Greece, 
—for which he was well fitted by taste 
and education, and which obtained for him 
the friendship of Lord Elgin. By that 
nobleman he was afterwards employed to 
build his seat in Scotland, called Broom 
Hall. He became an exhibitor at the 
Royal Academy in 1814; when he contri- 
buted a careful drawing of ‘‘ The Mystic 
Temple of Ceres, at Eleusis, in Attica,’ 
shewing the double wall of the sacred 
inclosure; a result of his Dilettanti mis. 
sion. His first original design was one 
for a Waterloo Tower, 280 feet high; in 
which he received assistance from the late 
Mr, Wilkins, R.A.,-—but which was never 
erected. He was elected an Associate of 
the Royal Academy in 1827 :—in which 
year he changed his name from Gandy to 
Deering, to entitle him to a large estate in 
Buckinghamshire, bequeathed to him by 
Henry Deering, esq.* He was elected a 
Royal Academician in 1838 ; and, content 
with academic honour, never again be- 
came a contributor to the annual exhibi- 
tions of the Academy. He sat as Member 
of Parliament for Aylesbury shortly after 
the introduction of the Reform Bi!l:— 
and passed his latter years in improving 
his estates, and designing lodges for gen- 
tlemen’s seats. In 1840 he was High 
Sheriff of Buckinghamshire. The chapel 
on the east side of North Audley Street, 
London, is one of the best examples of 
Mr. Deering’s abilities as an architect ;— 
he also designed Exeter Hall, in the Strand; 
the Phoenix Insurance Office, at Charing 
Cross ; he designed the University Club~ 
house + in Suffolk-street, in conjunction 
with Mr, Wilkins ; and some of the better 
portions of University College, London, 
have been attributed to him. He was 
fond of his art; and if he had been a 
poorer man might have become more 
highly distinguished in it.—From the 
Atheneum and other sources. 








* Mr. Deering had acquired the estate 
in marriage with Elizabeth, daughter of 
Thomas Plaistowe, esq. a family seated 
for some generations at the Lee. 

+ The Club “have very handsomely 
admitted Mr. J, P. Gandy as a member, 
in compliment for the skill and zeal he 
manifested in his professional capacity,”’ 
gal Public Buildings of Lcadeh, 
1826. 
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Tuomas FarMER Duxzs, Esa. F.S.A. 

Feb. 4. At his residence, Windsor- 
place, Shrewsbury, aged 79, Thomas Far- 
mer Dukes, esq. 

Mr. Dukes was born at Bridgnorth. 
He was educated for the legal profession, 
and became a partner in an influential 
firm in Shrewsbury, where he practised 
for many years, but retired from business 
a few years ago. 

On the 6th of August, 1814, he was 
elected a member of the corporation of 
Shrewsbury, and on the 30th Sept. 1828, 
an alderman. In 1831 he filled the office 
of mayor. 

He devoted much of his leisure time to 
antiquarian research, and exercised great 
diligence in transcribing ancient deeds, 
charters, and other documents relating to 
his native county, and of which he pos- 
sessed a large collection ; in this, as being 
his chief amusement, his painstaking was 
remarkable, as well as in preserving and 
making drawings of churches, monastic 
remains, and other objects of interest 
connected with Shropshire. 

In 1836 he commenced the task of 
revising and editing for the press a quarto 
volume, entitled ‘‘ Antiquities of Shrop- 
shire,” chiefly compiled by Edward Lloyd, 
esq. of Trenewydd, in the parish of Whit- 
tington, near Oswestry, Salop, and to 
which MS. some additions had been made 
by Mr. W. Mytton in the latter part of 
his life, particularly from 1730 to 1735. 
With the original information Mr. Dukes 
embodied much additional matter, derived 
chiefly from documents and records sup- 
plied to him by several of the nobility, 
clergy, &c. and also from Domesday book, 
and various deeds and muniments ; and, in 
the absence of any other work claiming pre- 
tensions to a history of the county of Salop, 
this publication, which was completed in 
4to. 1844, possesses much interest and 
utility to the admirer of British topography. 
The addenda contain an useful account 
of the principal books, manuscripts, maps, 
plans, and views, illustrative of the history, 
topography, geology, and antiquities of 
the county of Salop, with a list of pub- 
lished portraits of persons born within 
or connected therewith. 

The subject of the present notice was 
also an occasional contributor to the pages 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine ; and in 1829 
he presented to the Society of Antiquaries 
a 4to MS. being a description of the 
ancient city of Uriconium (Wroxeter), 
with plans of the city boundary and nu- 
merous drawings of coins, medals, figures, 
vases, urns, &c. found in the vicinity. 
He also presented to the Shropshire and 
North Wales Natural History and Anti- 
quarian Society a similar MS. in 1836, 
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illustrative of the ‘* Celtic Druids,’”’ their 
temples, cromlechs, circles, &c. 

Mr. Dukes was formerly a Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries, but had quitted it 
before his death. 

In private life, his quiet, affable, and 
gentle demeanour secured him the esteem 
of his fellow-townsmen and a large circle 
of friends. His death was awfully sudden. 
It appears that he was in his usual health on 
the morning of his death, and had retired, 
as was his custom, from the breakfast 
table to his private room, where he was 
found about two o’clock p.m. by his 
servant sitting in his chair quite dead, 
apparently without a struggle, from an 
attack of apoplexy. His remains were 
interred on the 9th February in the north 
transept of St. Mary’s church, Shrews- 
bury. 


Taomas Martin. 

Feb. 27. In John street, Cavendish- 
square, aged 80, Thomas Martin, of Liver- 
pool. 

Mr. Martin was born at Skilts, in War- 
wickshire, on the Ist Feb. 1769, of a family 
which during several generations had given 
proof of their attachment to constitutional 
and religious liberty. He was educated at 
Hackney College, where he had the ad- 
vantage of the friendship of Dr. Price, and 
on entering life he was appointed minister 
of the dissenting chapel at Yarmouth ; but, 
differing on some points with some mem- 
bers of the congregation, he gave it up in 
1797, and entered into business in Liver- 
pool, as an American merchant, where he 
took a leading part in the proceedings 
which led to the repeal of the Orders in 
Council. Liverpool then possessed among 
its more distinguished inhabitants, Dr. 
Currie, Mr. Roscoe, Mr. Rathbone, Dr. 
Shepherd, Mr. Yates, and Dr. Bostock ; 
and science, literature, and commerce 
were unusually and richly combined. Mr. 
Martin numbered with these among his 
friends Dr. Parr, Mr. William Taylor of 
Norwich, Lord Jeffrey, and others now 
passed from life, with many of the learned 
and good of the present day, to whom his 
intellectual acuteness, learning, and con- 
sistency as a politician, with his benevo- 
lence and kindness of heart, attached and 
endeared him. 

In 1833 Mr. Martin was appointed on 
the Irish Poor Law Commission, and again 
in 1841 on the Children’s Employment 
Inquiry Commission in Ireland. 

Mr. Martin published in 1797 a Letter 
to the Society of Protestant Dissenters at 
the Old Meeting, Yarmouth, on his resig- 
nation of the office of Minister among 
them ; in 1819 a View of the Intellectual 
Powers of Man; also a pamphlet on the 
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Circulating Medium, in conjunction with 
the late Mr. Benjamin Arthur Heywood ; 
and in 1836, Remarks on Lord Brougham’s 
Illustrations of Paley’s Natural Theology ; 
with some other short publications. He 
married in 1804 Frances-Julia, daughter 
of Mr. Smith, a dissenting minister of Nor- 
wich, and sister to the late Sir James 
Edward Smith, M.D., F.R.S., the first 
President of the Linnean Society; and 
has left two sons and three daughters.— 
From a Correspondent. 
Cuartes Ropert FoRRESTER. 

Jan. 15. At his residence in Beaumont 
Square, from an affection of the heart, in 
the 48th year of his age, Mr. Charles 
Robert Forrester. 

It is now upwards of 24 years since this 
gentleman and his younger brother Alfred 
joined their forces, under the suubriquet 
of Alfred Crowquill, Charles as author, 
and Alfred as artist and illustrator, and 
thus they mutually proceeded till about six 
years since, when the subject of this me- 
moir discontinued his literary avocations, 
and Alfred became in himself both author 
and artist, and shewed to the world, as 
evidenced by his writings in Bentley’s 
Miscellany and other literary channels, 
that he could wield the pen with as much 
talent and facility as he does the pencil. 

Mr. Charles R. Forrester’s contribu- 
tions, up to the period before referred to, 
are under the names of ‘ Alfred Crow- 
quill’? and ‘‘ Hal Willis, Student-at-law.” 

His earliest essay in literature was the 
production of a novel called ‘‘ Castle Bay- 
nard,’’ which was quickly followed by 
another, entitled ‘‘Sir Roland.’’ He 
wrote also for the ‘‘Stanley Tales,’’ 
‘*Comic Offering,’’ &c. and for many 
years for the “ Ladies’ Monthly Museum.” 
He was likewise author of ‘‘ Absurdities,”’ 
‘* Eccentric Tales,’’ ‘‘ The Battle of the 
Annuals ’’ (published in 1835), the “ Lord 
Mayor’s Fool’’ (brought out in 1840), 
and many other productions; but the two 
last-mentioned works bore no name. 

From the year 1837 to 1844 he wasa 
constant contributor to the pages of the 
Old and New Monthly Magazines, and to 
those of Bentley’s Miscellany. In 1843 
the articles which he had then written for 
the two last-mentioned magazines, and 
which had appeared therein during the 
previous 6 or 7 years, were collected and 
published, together with his brother Al- 
fred’s illustrations, by Mr. Bentley, in two 
volumes, under the title of ‘‘ Phantasma- 
goria of Fun.’’ 

He has left behind him a collection of 
valuable manuscripts, which no doubt will 
soon be given to the public. 

His writings are, as was his conversa- 

Gent. Mag, Vou, XXXII. 
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tion, characterised by an irresistible fund 
of wit, which seemed to flow from a fount 
that was inexhaustible. Repartee after 
repartee, pun after pun, he flung from him 
with such rapidity that one flash was 
scarcely over ere it was succeeded by an- 
other of equal brilliancy; yet notwith- 
standing his works manifest his mastery 
over the sterner passions, and exhibit a 
rare combination of power seldom per- 
taining to the same man. They however 
require no encomiums here, as they are 
before the public, and speak for them- 
selves. 

He was a good Engiish classic, and was 
well acquainted with the Latin, French, 
German, and Dutch languages. 

He practised, as his father and grand- 
father did, at the Royal Exchange, as a 
notary public, and, although his profession 
afforded him abundant means, yet such 
was his passion for literary pursuits, apart 
from all consideration of emolument, that 
he ever looked forward with delight for his 
evenings, to follow the bent of his rich and 
varied talent. 

He has left a widow with four children 
to mourn his irreparable loss; an irrepa- 
rable loss indeed to all his friends. 

The writer’s friendship with him dates 
upwards of 15 years, during the whole of 
which time he never heard him utter an 
unkind word, nor has he ever listened to 
an observation from others respecting 
him that was not couched in language of 
regard and praise; and, although often 
deceived in the objects of his generosity 
where most he placed confidence—a cir- 
cumstance that generally freezes up ordi- 
nary minds against further benevolence— 
yet his nature was such that he never 
breathed a momentary reproach, but right 
onward he travelled, dispensing good to 
all around him, trusting and believing in 
the goodness of the human heart to the 
very last of his existence. 

A favourite with children, he mixed 
with and was companion in their sports ; 
for ever thoughtful of them and catering 
for their amusement, he no sooner ap- 
peared than he was hailed by them with 
delight ; this joining in and enjoying the 
merry pastimes of infancy by one who, in 
intellectual studies, oft-time stretched his 
bow beyond his strength, casts not a 
trivial and an unimportant light, but 
rather an additional lustre on his cha- 
racter. 

Oft will his cheerful voice recur to the 
hearts of his friends; often, when taking 
a retrospective glance at old times and 
memories, will fancy embody his image in 
scenes that are past, and in which he was 
the chief ornament and delight, and as 
often will they = sigh deplore his 

4 
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early and mournful death.—(From a Cor- 
respondent.) 


MapAaME DULCKEN. 

April 12. In Harley-street, aged 38, 
Madame Marie Louise Dulcken, pianiste 
to her Majesty. 

Madame Dulcken was a German by 
birth, sister to Herr David, the well- 
known violinist and composer. She had 
been upwards of 20 years a resident in 
this country, and we believe was the first 
lady-pianist who ever played at the Phil- 
harmonic concerts. 

The cause of her death, it is understood, 
was erysipelas in the head, the result of 
an abscess. Her loss will be universally 
regretted, as much in private circles, 
where her amiable disposition and man- 
ners won so many friends, as in the pro- 
fessional world, where by her talents and 
energy she had attained so distinguished a 
position. She has left a husband and six 
children, 


Herr ScHapow. 

Feb. Aged 86, Herr J. G. Schadow, 
Director in chief of the Academy of the 
Fine Arts in Berlin. 

Herr Schadow was born in Berlin in the 
year 1764; and while yet a boy was sent 
to Rome, where he received his artistic 
education, He became a professor at the 
Berlin academy in 1788, and its chief 
Director in 1822. All the most illustrious 
contemporary sculptors of Germany— 
Rauch and Tieck of Berlin, Dannecker 
of Stuttgard, Zauner of Vienna, Rubl of 
Cassel, and Pozzi of Manheim, were of his 
school. Among the most famous of Scha- 
dow’s works were, the monument of Count 
Van der Mark, in the church of St. Do- 
rothy, at Berlin; theequestrian statues of 
Frederick the Great, at Stettin, General 
Ziethen, Field-Marshal Blucher, at Ros- 
_ tock, General Tauentzien and Duke Leo- 
pold of Dessau, at Berlin, and Luther, at 
Wittenburg; a colossal group in marble 
representing the late Queen Louisa of 
Prussia, and her sister the Duchess of 
Cumberland; and the quadriga on the 
Brandenburgh Gate, at Berlin. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 

Oct. 3. At the Red River colony, Hud- 
son Bay Company’s territories, the Rev. 
John Macullum, formerly of Aberdeen. 

Jan. 23. Aged 87, the Rev. Robert 
Cort, Perp. Curate, from 1793, of Kirkby 
in the parish of Walton-on-the- Hill, Lan- 
cashire. He was a native of Arkholme, 
near Lancaster. 

Jan, 26. At East Downe, Devon, aged 
78, the Rev. Charles Pine Coffin, Rector 
of that parish (1800), Perp. Curate of 


North Tamerton (1813), and a magistrate 
for Devonshire. He was the third son of 
the late Rev. John Pine Coffin, of Port- 
ledge and East Downe, and of Impington, 
Cambridgeshire, who died at Bath in 
1824. He was of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1794 (when he bore the sur- 
name of Pine), M.A. 1806. 

Jan. 29. At the house of the Rev. 
Samuel Symonds, Vicar of Philleigh, 
Cornwall, the Rev. Thomas Stabback, 
Vicar of Cubert (1809), late Chaplain to her 
Majesty’s forces, and for many years head 
master of Helston grammar school. He 
was formerly Rector of St. Edmund's and 
St. Mary Steps in Exeter. 

Jan. 30, At Sandhurst, Berks, the Rev. 
John Henry Brasier, Perp. Curate of that 
place. He was of Sidney Sussex coll. 
Camb. B.A. 1800, and was collated to 
Sandhurst in 1832 by the Bishop of Ox- 
ford. 

Jan. 31. At West Chiltington, Sussex, 
aged 58, the Rev. William Barlee, Rector 
of that parish. He was the eldest son of 
the Rev. William Barlee, Rector of Wrent- 
ham in Suffolk, and was born there in 
1791. He was a member of Trinity col- 
lege, Oxford ; and presented to the rec- 
tory of West Chiltington by the Earl of 
Abergavenny in 1830. He married Mar- 
garet, daughter of George Lee, esq. of 
Dickleburgh in Norfolk, and has left her 
his widow with fourteen children. 

Lately. The Rev, Wilfrid Hartley, 
Perp. Curate (1839) of Allonby, Cumber- 
land. He was of Christ’s coll. Camb. 
B.A. 1827, M.A. 1831. 

The Rev, John Cleobury Prattent, Rector 
of Steepleton Iwerne and Curate of Stour- 
paine, Dorset. He was of Pembroke coll. 
Camb. LL.B. and was presented to his 
living in 1242 by Lord Rivers. 

At Dungiven glebe, co. Londonderry, 

Rev. Alexander Ross, Rector of Banagher, 
and Vicar of Dungiven. 
_ Aged 71, the Rev. Stephen Walker, 
B.A. Perpetual Curate of Swindale, West- 
merland (1832). He was of Christ’s col- 
lege, Cambridge, B.A. 1804. 

At Swynnerton, Staffordshire, the Rev, 
Richard Cotton Walker, formerly of 
Dublin. 

Feb. 1. The Rev. David Evans, Maes- 
newydd, nephew to the late celebrated 
Welsh poet, Daniel Ddu. 

Feb.5. At Bath, aged 58, the Rev. 
William Bliss, formerly of Oriel college, 
Oxford, M.A. 1815. He married in 1834 
Jane-Monck, 2d dau. of George Bridges, 
esq. of Bathwick, and formerly of Law- 
ford, Essex. 

Feb. 7. At Bruges, the Rev. D’Arey 
Haggitt, Vicar of St. Andrew’s, Pershore, 
Worcestershire. He was formerly Fellow 
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of St. Peter’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1796, as 16th Wrangler, M.A. 1800; and 
was presented to his living in 1826 by the 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster. 

At Brighton, aged 49, the Rev. Chris- 
topher Miines, B.D. Rector of Aisthorpe 
and of Scampton, Lincolnshire. He was 
the second son of the late John Milnes, 
esq. of Aisthorpe ; was of Lincoln college, 
Oxford ; presented to Scampton in 1828, 
and to Aisthorpe in 1833. 

At Ashbourn, Derbyshire, in his 90th 
year, the Rev. Samuel Shipley, Vicar of 
that parish and Rector of Mappleton. He 
was of Oriel college, Oxford, M.A. 1788 ; 
was presented to both his livings in 1806 ; 
and had continued to officiate and to 
preach to the close of his life, having re- 
tained all his faculties except that of 
hearing. 

Feb. 10. At Islington, near London, 
aged 59, the Rev. Edward Lloyd, formerly 
of Peterley house, Bucks. 

At Offord Cluny, Huntingdonshire, 
aged 50, the Rev. George Price, M.A. 
Rector pf that parish, to which he was 
presented in 1834 by the present Bishop 
of London, who is the patron. 

At Guiseley, near Leeds, aged 26, the 
Rev. Charles Wilkinson, Curate of that 
place. He was of Trin. coll. Camb. B.A. 
1847. 

Feb. 11. The Rev. Edward Hughes, 
Rector of Bodvari, Flintshire (1818), 
author of an admired Welsh poem, ‘‘ Llong- 
ddrylliad.’’ 

Feb. 12. At Brightling, Sussex, aged 
68, the Rev. John Burrell Hayley, Rector 
and Prebendary of Brightling, and Dean 
Rural of Hastings. He was instituted to 
his living, which was in his own patron- 
age, in 1805. 

Feb. 13. Ino Green-street, Grosvenor- 
square, aged 74, the Rev. Robert Spranger, 
Rector of Low Toynton and Creeton, Lin- 
colnshire. He was of Trinity hall, Cam- 
bridge, LL.B. 1809, and was presented to 
both his churches in 1820. 

Feb. 15. At Greaseborough, Rother- 
ham, the Rev. Francis Hall, Perp. Curate 
of that place (1826). 

At Goonan, co. Antrim, the Rev. George 
M‘Clelland, M.A. 

At Shaftesbury, aged 72, the Rev. 
Peter Richard Rideout, M.A. 42 years 
Curate of Motcombe, and Fellow of Wad- 
ham college, Oxford, M.A. 1805. He 
was the second son of the Rev. Philip 
Rideout, Rector of Farnham, Dorsetshire ; 
and whose father and grandfather of the 
same name were also Rectors of that place, 
from the year 1741. 

Feb. 16. At Holmer, Herefordshire, in 
his 80th year, the Rev. Rodert Pearce, 
Vicar of that parish, Custos of the College 
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of Vicars of Hereford Cathedral, and a 
magistrate for that county. He was of 
St. Alban hall, Oxford, M.A. 1795, be- 
came a vicar-choral of Hereford in 1792, 
and was presented to Holmer in 1819. 
He had presided over the college of vicars 
for nearly ten years, and, till within twelve 
months of his decease, had actively assisted 
in the choral service, in the performance 
of which he was remarkable for the su- 
perior quality of his voice, as well as extra- 
ordinary accuracy resulting from a good 
musical knowledge, added to Nature’s 
gift of great delicacy of ear. In the several 
relations of clergyman, magistrate, hus- 
band, father, and friend, he was without 
reproach ; and died, as he had lived, gentle 
and in charity with all mankind. 

The Rev. Horace Winboit, late Mis- 
sionary to the Jews, and honorary British 
Chaplain at Beyrout. 

Feb. 17. At Croydon, in the house of 
Thomas Miller, esq. his brother-in-law, 
aged 85, the Rev. Edward Dales, Perp. 
Curate of Smethwick, Staffordshire. He 
was of Sidney Sussex coll. Camb. B.A. 
1786, as M.A. 1789; and was presented 
to Smethwick in 1815. 

At Hall’s Annery, near Bideford, Devon, 
aged 66, the Rev. John Limebear Harding, 
Vicar of Monkleigh (1815), and for many 
years one of the most active magistrates 
of the county. He was of Emmanuel coll. 
Camb. LL.B. 1810. 

Feb. 19. At Shanagolden house, co. 
Limerick, the Rev. George Vincent. 

Feb. 22. At Eaton cottage, Writtle, 
Essex, aged 73, the Rev. William Thomas 
Strutt. 

Feb. 23. In Dolby-terrace, City-road, 
aged 76, the Rev. John Claus de Passow, 
Rector of Hever, Kent (1799). He was 
of Trin. coll. Oxf. M.A. 1799. 

Aged 89, the Rev. John Leslie, of 
Dublin, and of Kincraigie, co. Donegal. 

Feb. 26. At Clifton, aged 78, the Rev. 
John James, Rector of Penmaen, Gla- 
morganshire (1804). 

At Broomfield, near Chelmsford, aged 
59, the Rev. Thomas Sayers. He was of 
Pembroke coll. Camb. B.A. 1813, M.A, 
1816. 

Feb. 28. At Hackney, the Rev. Joseph 
Itddel Farrer, Vicar of Cratfield with 
Laxfield, Suffolk. He was of Pembroke 
coll. Camb. B.A. 1797; and was pre- 
sented to his living by Lord Huntingfield 
in 1804, 

In Craven-street, Strand, aged 71, the 
Rev. John Williams, Vicar of Liandebie 
and Bettws, Carmarthenshire, to both 
which churches he was collated in 1804 by 
the Bishop of St. David’s. 

March 1. Suddenly in his chaise at 
Orsett, on returning from a Protectionist 
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meeting at Grays, the Rev. Henry Thomp- 
son, Rector of Fobbing, Essex, (1839.) 
He was of Trinity coll. Camb. B.A. 1808. 

March 2. At his deanery, Leighlin- 
bridge, aged 62, the Hon. and Very Rev. 
Richard Boyle Bernard, D.D. Dean of 
Leighlin, co. Carlow, and Rector of Wells: 
next brother to the Earl of Bandon. He 
was the second son of Francis the first 
Earl, by Lady Catharine Henrietta Boyle, 
daughter of Richard 2d Earl of Shannon, 
and was a member of St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, Hon. M.A. 1807. He was an 
active promoter of all works of charity, 
and a few years since he subscribed the 
sum of 1,000/. to the funds of the Church 
Education Society. He was unmarried. 

At Aberford, Yorkshire, the Rev. James 
Landon, B.D. Vicar of that parish and of 
Aymestry, Herefordshire. He was for- 
merly Fellow of Oriel college, Oxford, 
M.A. 1789, B.D. 1799; was presented to 
Aymestry in 1797, by Lord Chancellor 
Loughborough, and to Aberford in 1805 
by Oriel college. 

March 3. At Dinam hall, Anglesey, 
aged 93, the Rev. Richard Pritchard, for 
sixty-five years Rector of Llanvair Pwll- 
gwyngyll with Llandysilio, and for forty- 
seven Rector of Port-Eynon, co. Glamor- 
gan, the former being in the patronage of 
the Bishop of Bangor, and the latter of 
the Lord Chancellor. 

March 4. At Leamington, aged 69, 
the Rev. Geoffry Hornby, LL.B. Rector 
of Bury, Lancashire, and a Rural Dean. 
He was the third son of the Rev. Geoffrey 
Hornby, Rector of Winwick, co. Lanc. 
by the Hon. Lucy Stanley, sister to Ed- 
ward 12th Earl of Derby. He was pre- 
sented to the rectory of Bury in 1818, by 
the Earl of Derby. Mr. Hornby married 
the Hon. Georgiana Byng, aunt to the 
present Lord Viscount Torrington, and 
has left issue. 

March 6. At the parsonage of St. 
Peter’s Bethnal Green, aged 48, the Rev. 
David Fenn, fourth son of the late Na- 
thaniel Fenn, esq. of Botolph-lane, Lon- 
don. He was of Queen’s coll. Camb. 
B.A. 1832, M.A. 1836. 

At Sidmouth, aged 55, the Rev. Charles 
Webber, Rector of Staunton-on-Wye, and 
a Canon Residentiary of Chichester. He 
was son of the Rev. Charles Webber, also 
Canon Residentiary and some time Arch- 
deacon of Chichester, who died in 1848, 
and is noticed in our vol. XXX. p. 216. 
He was a member of Christ church, Ox- 
ford ; was appointed to the prebend of 
Highley in the church of Chichester in 
1829; and instituted to Staunton-on- 
Wye in 1837. 

March 12. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 
78, the Rev, Henry Thomas Austen, for- 
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merly Incumbent of Bentley, Hampshire, 
and late of Colchester. He was of St. 
John’s college, Oxford, M.A. 1796. 

Aged 47, the Rev. Thomas Stone, 
Curate of Felsted, Essex. He was of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1829, 
M.A. 1834. 

March 14. At Kensington, aged 28, 
the Rev. Henry Augustus Buckmaster, 
late Curate of Cossall, Notts, and for- 
merly of Christ church, Oxford. 

March 15. At Lynn, aged 45, the Rev. 
John Serjeant Alvis. He was of Christ's 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1827. 

March 16. At Oxford, aged 54, the 
Rev. John William Hughes, Rector of St. 
Clement’s in that city, Chaplain and 
Tutor of All Souls college, and Proctor 
of the Vice-Chancellor’s Court. He be- 
came a scholar of Trinity college in 1814, 
and took his B.A. degree in 1817. He 
was presented to St. Clement’s in 1831. 

March 22. At his residence, the Dhoon, 
Kirk Lonan, Isle of Man, aged 60, the 
Rev. William Christian, Perpetual Curate 
of Dhoon (1840). 

March 24. At Burgh, near Wood- 
bridge, in his 82d year, the Rev. George 
Francis Barlow, Rector of that parish, 
and of Sotterley, Suffolk. He was de- 
scended from a family seated at Middle- 
thorpe, Yorkshire. His father Francis 
Barlow, esq. was in the Crown Office, and 
of Mitcham in Surrey. On the death of 
his elder brother, Henry Barlow, esq. in 
1826, he succeeded to the family estates. 
He received his academical education at 
Oxford, and took the degree of M.A. in 
1791. In 1805 he was presented to the 
rectory of Sotterley, by Miles Barne, esq. 
of Sotterley, and in 1814 to that of Burgh, 
by the same patron. Mr. Barlow married 
Harriet, daughter of John Mount, esq. of 
Wasing Place, Berks, and by her, who 
died 23d ‘Sept. 1849, aged 70, has had 
issue eight sons and four daughters. His 
eldest son, Francis Barlow,, esq. is a bar- 
rister, and two of his younger sons are in 
holy orders; one of them Rector of 
Ewhurst, Surrey. 

March 25. Aged 87, the Rev. Richard 
Adams, sixty years Rector of Edingthorpe, 
Norfolk, to which he was presented in 
1789, by the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. 

The Rev. Edward Burrow, Incumbent 
of Newchurch-in- Rossendale, in the parish 
of Whalley, co. Lancaster (1833). 

March 26. Aged 42, the Rev. Taylor 
Stanier, Perpetual Curate of Healey, near 
Rochdale (1846). 

At an advanced age, the Rev. Robert 
Wright, M.A. Rector of Itchin Abbas, 
Hants, and Vicar of Steeple Barton, Ox- 
fordshire. He was instituted to the latter 
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living in 1808, to Itchin Abbas (which 
was in his own patronage) in 1813; was 
collated to the rectory of Ovington, Hants, 
by Bishop North in 1817 ; and was Chap- 
lain to the late Duke of Buckingham. 

March 27. At Malta, the Rev. Ed- 
ward Benbow, Vicar of Aldenham, Herts. 
He was the youngest son of John Benbow, 
esq. M.P. for Dudley. 

March 29. Aged 66, the Rev. William 
Adams, Vicar of Halstead, Essex, and 
Rector of Abington in the Clay, Cam- 
bridgeshire. Hewas of Pembrokecollege, 
Oxford, M.A. 1785, B. and D.D. 1808; 
was collated to Halstead in 1804 by Bishop 
Porteus, and presented to Abington in 
1808. 

At his residence in Dublin, the Rev. 
Fielding Ould, formerly Rector of Rath- 
more, co. Kildare, and late Chaplain of 
the King’s Hospital, Oxmantown. 

March 30. At Kensington, aged 55, 
the Rev. William Gurden Moore, Vicar of 
Aslackby, Lincolnshire. He was of Corpus 
Christi college, Cambridge, B.A. 1816, 
M.A. 1834. 

March 31. At Cotheridge Court, near 
Worcester, aged 69, the Rev. John Row- 
land Berkeley, Vicar of Great Cowarne, 
Herefordshire, and Perpetual Curate of 
Cotheridge. He was the eldest son of the 


Rev. Rowland Berkeley, LL.D. Rector of 


Writtle in Essex. He was educated at 
Winchester (as founder’s kin through the 
family of Bohun) and at New college, 
Oxford, where he graduated M.A. 1808; 
was presented to the vicarage of Great 
Cowarne in 1813, by Dr. Huntingford 
then Bishop of Gloucester ; and instituted 
to Cotheridge in 1841, on his own peti- 
tion. He succeeded to the estates of the 
Berkeleys of Cotheridge on the death of 
his cousin the Rev. Richard Berkeley, 
Jan. 2, 1840; and, having died unmar- 
ried, is succeeded by his next brother 
William Berkeley, esq. formerly of Coo- 
persale hall, Essex. 

Aprii1, The Rev. John Jones, Perp. 
Curate of Cradley, co. Worc. (1822), 

At Sheffield, aged 64, the Rev. Thomas 
Robinson, Governor and Chaplain of 
Shrewsbury Hospital in that town. 

April 3. At Sheffield, aged 50, the 
Rev. William Harris, senior Chaplain of 
the parish church (1817), and domestic 
Chaplain to Lord Wharncliffe. 

April 4. At Shawford house, near 
Winchester, the Rev. Edward St. John, 
of Ashe Park, Hampshire. He was of 
Downing college, Cambridge, LL.B. 1831. 

The Rev. Samuel Smith, of Camden- 
road villas, Camden Town. 

April 5. At Brighton, aged 60, the 
Rev. Edward Craig, M.A. Minister of 
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St. James’s, Pentonville. He was of St. 
Edmund hall, Oxford, M.A. 1818. 

At Chester, aged 80, the Rev. Joseph 
Eaton, Minor Canon and Precentor of 
Chester cathedral (1800), Perp. Curate of 
St. Michael’s in that city (1796), and 
Rector of Handley (1827), and F.S.A. 
He was of St. Catharine’s hall, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1793, M.A. 1796 ; was elected F.S.A. 
in 1810. He was esteemed an excellent 
mathematician, and officiated as Chapter 
Clerk of the ecclesiastical community of 
which he was the senior member. 

At Bishampton, Worcestershire, aged 
86, the Rev. Henry Southall, Vicar of 
that parish, Rector of Kington (1820), 
and Perpetual Curate of Dormston (1800). 

April 6. By the accidental discharge 
of his gun, the Rev. George Pretyman, 
M.A. Vicar of Great Carlton, Lincoln- 
shire. He was the eldest son of the Rev. 
George Thomas Pretyman, Chancellor of 
Lincoln, by Emily, daughter of Christo- 
pher Tower, esq. of Weald hall, Essex. 
He was a member of New Inn hall, Ox- 
ford, and was presented to his living in 
184-. He was about to be married toa 
daughter of the Rev. W. Smythe, of 
Elkinton hall, and the wedding was fixed 
for the day on which his funeral took 
place. 

April 7. In Upper Kennington-lane, 
aged 51, the Rev. William Fraser. 

April 10. Suddenly, of apoplexy, aged 
40, the Rev. Robert Fayrer, incumbent of 
Emmanuel church, Camberwell (1842). 
He has left a widow and three children. 

At Staverton, near Totnes, aged 52, the 
Rev. William Martin, Vicar of that parish 
(1825). 

April1l. At his parsonage, the Rev. 
William Atkinson, Perpetual Curate of 
Elland, in the parish of Halifax (1843). 
He was of Magdalene college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1837, M.A. 1843. 

At Llanfyllin, Montgomeryshire, aged 
65, the Rev. David Hughes, Rector of 
that parish. He was of Jesus college, 
Oxford, M.A. 1809; and was collated to 
his living in 1813 by Dr. Cleaver, then 
Bishop of St. Asaph. 

April12. At Greenfields, Presteign, 
the Rev. Samuel Evans, M.A. 

April 14. At Cheltenham, aged 56, 
the Rev. Thomas Blackman Newell, Per- 
petual Curate of Cold Salperton (1823). 

April 17. The Rev. John Perkins, 
Vicar of Lower Swell, Gloucestershire, 
and Lecturer of Carfax, Oxford. He was 
presented to Lower Swell by the Dean 
and Canons of Christ Church in 1833. 

April 18. At Boston, aged 72, the 
Rev. John Furniss Ogle, Vicar of that 
parish. He was formerly Fellow of Jesus 
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college, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. 1803, M.A. 1807, and was presented 
to the vicarage of Boston in 1838. 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


March 7. At Crouch-hill, Hornsey, 
aged 68, Edward Davies, esq. formerly of 
the East India Company’s Service. 

March 8. At Chelsea, the wife of John 
Parnther, esq. late of Jamaica, and second 
dau. of the Rev. Dr. Grantham, Vicar of 
Scawby, Lincolnshire. 

Aged 46, Thomas James Waters, esq. 
of Queen’s-road, Regent’s Park. 

March 9. In Canonbury-sq. Margaret- 
Jane, younger dau. of the late James 
Hunter, esq. 

At Kentish Town, aged 48, John Malyn, 
esq. F.R.C.S. (1844), late Lecturer on 
Anatomy and Physiology at the Westmin- 
ster Hospital School of Medicine, Surgeon 
to the Western Dispensary, &c. and late 
of James-st. Buckinghani-gate. 

Aged 63, Grace, relict of Thomas Web- 
ster, esq. of Euston-sq. 

March 10. At the residence of his bro- 
ther Robert Rankine, esq. Bayswater, aged 
68, James Anderson, esq. of Hainault- 
hall, Essex, and of Caledonia-pl. Clifton, 
a deputy-lieut, of Essex, anda magistrate 
of Middlesex. 

In Wandsworth-road, aged 76, Robert- 
Turner Cotton, esq. 

At Camberwell, aged 53, William Edw. 
Gowland,esq. of the Inland Revenue Office. 

At Wandsworth, aged 90, Frances, re- 
lict of Victor Thomas St. Alban, esq. 

March 12. At Kensington, aged 79, 
Miss Catharine Eliza Griffiths, only sur- 
viving sister of the late Rear-Adm. Anselm 
John Griffiths. 

March 13. Richard Eykyn, esq. of 
Crouch End, Hornsey. 

Tn Bernard-st. Russell-sq. aged 29, So- 
phia, wife of T. B. Young, esq. 

Aged 43, William Johnson, esq. of Up- 
per Holloway, and Whitecross-st. 

March 14. In Guildford-st. Russell-sq. 
aged 81, Miss Ann Samuel. 

William Fallowfield Slee, Clerk and 
Sexton of St. James’s Chapel, Hampstead- 
road, and late Master of the St. James’s 
National School for 21 years. 

In Walton-pl. Harriott-Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of the late T. A. Douce, esq. of St. 
Leonard's, West Malling. 

In Cadogan-pl. aged 71, T. Constan- 
tine Brooksbank, esq. of H. M. Treasury. 

March 15. In Mornington-crese. aged 
77, Mary, widow of George Simpson, esq. 

In Grafton-st. George Walford, esq. 
eldest son of the late Foy Walford, esq. 
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March 16. At Carlton-sq. aged 28, 
Mary-Anne, wife of William-Halley Gil- 
son, esq. and eldest dau. of William Till- 
man, esq. of Her Majesty’s Customs. 

March 17. A.C. Donaldson, M.A. 

In Francis-street, Bedford-sq. aged 66, 
Elizabeth, wife of Edward Corfield, esq. 

March 18. Henry F. Amedroz, esq. 
late chief clerk of the Admiralty. This 
gentleman retired from office about a 
year since, after half acentury’s service. 
He was a most valuable public servant, 
and had a pension of 1,000/. per annum. 

At Haverstock-hill, aged 37, Richard 
Pulford, esq. architect. 

Aged 62, Anne, wife of James Field, 
esq. of Montagu-st. Russell-sq. 

At Oxford-st, aged 97, Mrs. Margaret 
Alsop, formerly of Bristol, and of Iron 
Acton, co. Gloucester. 

In Manor-pl. Walworth, aged 71, Sarah, 
widow of Major Clarke Caldwell, of the 
52d Light Inf. and second dau. of the late 
Tristram Maries Madox, esq. of Greenwich. 

Aged 54, Eliza, wife of Alexander Hat- 
field, esq. Hyde Park-terrace. 

March 19. Aged 57, Henry Goldsmid, 
esq. of Windsor-terrace, City-road. 

At Woodland Cottage, near London, 
David Rankine, esq. of Dudhope. 

In Carthusian-st. aged 66, George Sow- 
erby, esq. of Old Park, Weardale, Durham. 

Aged 26, Harriet-Jane, wife of Laurence 


de Neumann, esq. of Cambridge-pl. Cam- 


berwell New-road, and Riches-court, City. 

March 20. At Hammersmith, aged 85, 
Ann, relict of Joseph Goodwin, esq. 

In Westmoreland-pl. aged 74, Peter 
John Thomas Pearse, esq. of Frederick’s- 
pl. Old Jewry. 

At the Westminster Hospital, aged 22, 
Edward Neville, esq. youngest son of W. 
H. Neville, esq. of Esher. 

In St. Mary’s-road, New Peckham, aged 
73, Mary, relict of Timothy Thorne, esq. 
Westminster Brewery. 

March 21, At New Peckham, aged 71, 
Elizabeth Calvert Bent, relict of N. Bent, 
esq. of Hayes, Middlesex. 

In Woburn-place, Russell-sq. aged 81, 
Fanny, relict of N. E. Lewis, esq. 

March 22. At Lambeth, aged 62, Mr. 
George Le Grand, formerly and for many 
years a member of the Stock Exchange. 

March 23. In Buckingham-st. Adelphi, 
aged 60, Laurence Holker Potts, esq. M.D. 
son of Cuthbert Potts, esq. surgeon, by 
Catharine, eldest daughter of John Thorpe, 
esq. and of Catherina, daughter of Lau- 
rence — Holker, M.D. He was admitted 
a member of the College of Surgeons 
1812, M.D. at Aberdeen 1825; was sur- 
c to the Royal Cornwall and Devon 

iners’ Militia, and member of the R. 
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Inst. of London and Cornwall; inventor 
of the pneunometer or dynamic column, 
the orthopedic or educational couch, and 
a very ingenious hydraulic process for driv- 
ing piles. 

In Chandos-st. Cayendish-sq. aged 63, 
Miss Amelia Elliott, late of Chelsea. 

In Great Ormond-st. John Tackle, esq. 
formerly of the Navy Office, Somerset 
House, and of Porchester, Hampshire. 

At Holford-sq. Pentonville, aged 18, 
Elizabeth- Williams, elder dau. of the late 
Henry Williams Mackreth, esq. of New- 
port, Isle of Wight. 

At Brompton, having survived her hus- 
band only one month, Elizabeth, relict of 
Richard Wood, esq. of Mincing-lane. 

March 24. In Upper Grosvenor-street, 
aged 80, the relict of Richard Curran, esq. 
and dau. of the late Sir Robert Henderson, 
Bart. of Fordel, Fife. 

Aged 45, William Huggins, esq. a part- 
ner in the Lion Brewhouse, Broad-street, 
Golden-square. © 

At Hanover-terrace Villas, Notting-hill, 
aged 80, John Lord, esq. 

March 25. In Weymouth-st, aged 83, 
Maria, widow of William Bushby, esq. 
late of Kirkmichael, Dumfriesshire, and 
of Great Cumberland-pl. 

Aged 46, Annette, wife of B. Goldshede, 
esq. of Hans-pl. 

March 26. At Lambeth, aged 65, Wil- 
liam Barth, esq. president of the Money 
Order-office, St. Martin’s-le-grand. 

In Adelaide-terr. Notting-hill, aged 77, 
Mrs. Catherine St. George. 

Aged 66, Henry Frederic Holt, esq, 
surgeon-accoucheur, of Great College-st. 
Westminster. 

At the residence of her brother, Captain 
Martin, Beaufoy-terrace, Maida-vale, aged 
79, Mrs. Stinton. 

March 27. In Sydney-pl. Kennington, 
aged 63, Susanna Sheldon, third dau. of 
the late William Sheldon, esq. 

In Gower-st. aged 83, Anna-Maria, last 
surviving dau. of the late James Palmer, 
esq. treasurer of Christ’s Hospital. 

At Springfield, Wandsworth-common, 
Jane, wife of Hugh W. Diamond, M.D. 
F.S.A. and eldest dau. of the late Mark 
Warwick, of Carleton, Cumberland, 

March 28. At Gloucester gardens, 
Hyde-park, Colonel Henry Lewis White, 
Bengal Army. He was a Cadet of 1803, 
and attained the Lieut.-Colonelcy of the 
36th N. Inf. in 1833. 

In Bolton-st, Piccadilly, Edmund Charles 
Bartrum, esq. 

Aged 51, Hugh Evans, esq. solicitor, of 
Gray’s Inn square. 

At Crouch-end, aged 24, John, second 
surviving son of John Gibbons, esq. of 
Hornsey. 
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March 29. At the residence of his 
father, aged 25, George, eldest son of G. 
Winter, esq. of Bankside and New Cross. 

Of bronchitis, aged 91, Mary Kirkby, 
Guildford-st. Russell-sq. This venerable 
lady was the daughter of William Comber 
Kirkby, esq. by Miss Hall, eldest daughter 
of Thos. Hall, esq. of Golding, Herts, and 
granddaughter of Wm. Kirkby, of Kirkby, 
near Aslack, Lancashire, by Alice, eldest 
daughter of the pious and learned Dr. 
Comber, Dean of Durham. She was the 
niece of the late Mrs. Gough, of Enfield, 
and many years the constant companion 
of her only brother, the late William 
Kirkby, esq. of Guildford-st. 

At Fulham, aged 80, Mrs. Watson. 

March 30. Awmelia-Elizabeth, wife of 
William Hislop Clarke, esq. of Notting- 
hill-terr. and of New-sq. Lincoln’s-inn. 

In Mecklenburgh-sq. aged 96, Joseph 
Fitzwilliam Vandereom, esq. This gentle- 
man half a century ago was at the head of 
the respectable firm of Vandercom and 
Light, solicitors, Bush-lane, Cannon-st. 

Aged 67, Mary, widow of Benjamin 
Sewell, esq. of Blackheath Park. 

March 31. In Islington, Elizabeth, 
relict of the Rev. Cooper Williams, M.A. 
Rector of Kingston and Stourmouth, 
Kent, and ‘last surviving dau. of the late 
Peter Snell. - 

Caroline, only dau. of Capt. John Brock- 
man, of the Royal Cornwall Rangers. 

At Upper Holloway, aged 34, Charles 
Ward, esq. one of the clerks of accounts 
of the Court of Chancery. 

At Kensington, aged 62, Thomas Faulk- 
ner, esq. 

Aged 48, Fryer Glendenning, esq. 

Lately. Mr. Wm. Crew, hairdresser, 
of Arlington-st. Clerkenwell, who, though 
always living in the most penurious man- 
ner, is said to have died worth 50,0002. 
He came up a charity boy, in 1790, to try 
his fortune in London, and was taken as 
errand boy by Mr. Fred. Hartland, hair- 
dresser, at Sadler’s Wells, on whose death 
he succeeded to the business. His pro- 
perty, which he made by loans and specu- 
lations in the stocks and public compa- 
nies, is claimed by a cousin. 

Mr. Robert Cousins, of Highgate. He 
has bequeathed the following legacies, 
payable after the decease of his widow, in 
the 3} per cent. Annuities :—Church Mis- 
sionary Society, 500/.; Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, 500/,; Prayer 
Book and Homily Society, 200/.; Trini- 
tarian Bible Society, 2007. ; London Scrip- 
ture Readers Society, 200/.; Protestant 
Association, 100/.; Westminster Hospi- 
tal, 100/.; Female Penitentiary, Penton. 
ville, 1007.; London Orphan Asylum, 
1007. ; Infant Orphan Asylum, 100/.; 
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Church Pastoral Aid Society, 150/.; Lon- 
don City Mission, 150/.; Irish Church 
Mission to the Roman Catholics, 100/. ; 
amounting to 2,500/. The testator has 
also bequeathed to the Church Pastoral 
Aid Society 50/. per annum, annuities for 
terms of years; and to the London City 
Mission Society 74/. per annum like an- 
nuities, both after the decease of his widow. 

April 1, In Sloane-st. Dr. William P. 
Lauder, M.D. F.R.S.E. and a member of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, 1807. 

At Islington, aged 79, William Wild, 
esq. late of Wood-st. Cheapside. 

April 2. Aged 86, Thomas Barnes, 
esq. formerly of Lioyd’s, and of the Cres- 
cent, Greenwich. 

April 3. In Cambridge-terr. Hyde 
Park, aged 77, Margaret, widow of George 
Roebuck, esq. 

At Charter House-sq. aged 66, Susanna, 
wife of Lieut. John Simpson, R.N. and 
sister of the late Capt. Benjamin Crispin, 
R.N. of Lulworth, Dorset. She was mar- 
ried in 1804, and had issue eight sons and 
four daughters. 

At Marlborough-hill, St. John’s-wood, 
aged 35, Thomas Judkins Clarke, esq. of 
Bishopsgate Churchyard. 

In Ladbroke-pl. Notting-hill, aged 74, 
Charles Lyell, esq. 

At Hammersmith-terrace, aged 83, 
Charles Weichsel, esq. brother of the cele- 
brated vocalist Mrs. Billington. 

April 5. At Bayswater, Charlotte, wife 
of Col. Joseph Jerrard, formerly of the 
22d Dragoons and 32d Foot. 

Lieut. William Knight, R.N. (1811), of 
Parkstone, Dorset. He served in the At- 
las 74, in the action off St. Domingo, 1806. 

At the residence of her brother-in-law, 
Capt. Gostling, R.N. Montagu-sq., Fran- 
ces Bishop. 

April 6. At Kentish Town, Susannah- 
Lloyd, relict of Thomas Griffith, esq. of 
Barbados. ; 

In Somers-place, Hyde-park, Mary, 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Jebb, Royal Eng. 

Aged 26, William Wright, jun. esq. bar- 
rister-law. 

April 7. In Chapel-st. Grosvenor-sq. 
aged 51, Lieut.-Col. William Frederick 
Tinling, late of the Grenadier Guards, 
only son of the late Major-Gen. Tinling, 
of the same regiment. He served at Wa- 
terloo ; was placed on half-pay Dec. 1825, 
and promoted to Lieut.-Col. June 1838. 

In Upper Norton-st., George Cornell, 
esq. one of the Chief Clerks in the office 
of Woods and Forests. 

At Kensington, aged 62, Elizabeth, wife 
of Joseph Henry Good, esq. 

In Bedford-square, aged 71, Archibald 
Campbell, esq. late Principal Officer of 
Her Majesty’s Fisheries, London. 
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At Hammersmith, aged 84 James 
O’Brien, esq. 

In Gloucester-place, Janet-Lawrence, 
widow of John Bebb, esq. of Donington 
Grove, Berkshire. 

In Upper Bedford-place, of bronchitis, 
aged 80, Madame Fordati. 

In Park-cottages, aged 41, Rich. Threl- 
fall Lonsdale, esq. 

April 8. At Camden-town, aged 19, 
Anthony-Thomas, eldest son of Mrs. La- 
vinia Ryves, who claims to be granddaugh- 
ter of H.R.H. Henry Frederick Duke of 
Cumberland. 

At Denmark-hill, aged 80, Thomas Wil- 
liam Meller, esq. 

Jane, wife of Alfred Johnson, esq. of 
Southampton-villa, Highgate-hill. 

April 9. At Pimlico, aged 78, William 
Gregory Davis, esq. late of the Navy 
Office. 

In Cambridge-sq. Hyde Park, aged 55, 
William Theobald, esq. He was son of 
the late John Theobald, esq. of whom a 
memoir was given in our January number, 
p- 94. He was a gentleman of consi- 
derable taste in art, and a spirited pur- 
chaser of works of acknowledged excel- 
lence. He possessed several productions 
of very rare merit, and, had he lived, would, 
no doubt, with his ample means and great 
liberality, have made his collection cele- 
brated. 

In Carlton-gardens, Catharine-Jessy, 
second dau. of the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, M.P. 

April 10. Aged 69, Benjamin Perry, 
esq. of Broxsted House, Somers Town. 


BEepFoRDSHIRE.— March 22. At Sandy 
Place, aged 84, Lady Payne Buckworth, 
relict of Lt.-Col. Buckworth. She was 
the eldest dau. and co-heir of Sir Philip 
Monoux, the fifth Bart. of Wootton House 
and Sandy Place. 

Berxs.—March 13. At Windsor, aged 
54, Peter Maxwell Hurst, esq. brother of 
Lieut. Hurst, Naval Knight of Windsor. 

March 19. At Reading, Mr. John Wee- 
don, solicitor, late mayor of that town. 

March 25. At Reading, Jane, youngest 
dau. of Henry Lainson, esq. of Heath 
House, Reigate. 

Buckxs.— March 11. At Eton, Char- 
lotte, widow of Walter Vavasour, esq. 

April 1. At Olney, aged 74, Ara- 
bella-Jenkinson, widow of the Rev. Henry 
Gauntlett, Vicar of that place. 

April 6. At Mill-end, Ann, relict of 
the Rev. Thomas Hind, of Ardley, Ox- 
fordshire. 

CAMBRIDGE.— March 22. At Harston, 
aged 82, William Whitechurch, es 

CueEsHireE.—March 25. At 


Getighe- 
ton, aged 82, Mrs, Alice Comberbach. 
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March 27. Aged 44, Mary, wife of Geo. 
Miller, esq. of Green Bank, Bowdon. 

April 1. At Rostherne Hall, in her 60th 

ear, Maria-Elizabeth, relict of Meyrick 

ankes, esq. of Winstanley Hall, Lanc. 
She was eldest dau. of Thomas Langford 
Brooke, esq. of Mere-hall, Cheshire, by 
Maria, dau. of the Rev. Sir Thomas 
Broughton, Bart. became the second wife 
of Mr. Bankes in 1810, and was left his 
widow in 1827. She was mother of the 
present Meyrick Bankes, esq. 

April 9. In Macclesfield, at the house 
of his brother-in-law the Rev. T. B. Cor- 
nish, Francis Cornish Newman, esq. bar- 
rister-at-law, and of the Tithe Commission 
Office. He was the second son of John 
Newman, esq. of Alphinstone, and was 
called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 
1844, 

April 10. At White Bank House, Brin- 
nington, aged 37, T. S. Marshall, esq. of 
the firm of J, Marshall and Sons, Stock- 
port. 

CorNWALL.—March 26. At Truro, 
aged 90, Ann, wife of R. Michell, esq. 

Drersy.— March 27, At Gannow 


House, aged 41, Jonathan Alderson, esq. 
late a Lieut. in the 43d Reg. of Light Inf. 

April 9. At Derby, aged 90, Mary, 
widow of J. Harrison, esq. of the Wardwick. 


Drevon.—March 18. At Plymouth, 
aged 72, Miss Susan Vicary. 

March 21. At Dartmouth, aged 54, 
Charles Stewart, esq. 

March 23. At Tiverton, aged 78, Miss 
Eleanor Govett. 

March 24. At Sidmouth, Sarah, se- 
cond dau. of the late James Cornish, esq. 
of Black Hall. 

March 27. Aged 83, Simon Dunning, 
esq. of Winkleigh. 

March 30. At A. Brewin’s, esq. Exe 
Leigh, Tiverton, aged 46, Harriet, eldest 
dau. of the late Thomas Rendell, esq. 

March 31. At Torpoint, aged 26, Ca- 
roline, only dau. of John Brockman, esq. 

April 1. At Knowle, Newton Abbot, 
aged 59, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. John 
Templer, Rector of Teigngrace. 

April 2. At Bideford, aged 90, Mrs. 
Hamlyn, widow of R. Hamlyn, esq. 

April 3. At St. Sidwell’s, aged 69, W. 
Draper, esq. late receiver of assessed taxes 
for Devon and Cornwall. 

At Plymouth, aged 85, Mary widow of 
John Harris, esq. of Clapham, Surrey, 
and third dau. of the late Philip Rogers 
Webber, esq. of Buckland House, Devon. 

At Cleeve House, near Exeter, aged 53, 
Caroline, third dau. of the late Gilbert 
Ford, esq. barrister, Lincoln’s Inn. 

April 4. At Clyst Honiton, Anne, wife 
of the Rev. W. W. Bagnell, Incumbent 
of that parish. 
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April 5. At Stonehouse, aged 31, Lieut. 
Hotham M’Roden Page (1845). 

At Torquay, aged 65, James Palmer, 
esq. of the Close, Lichfield. 

April 7. At Exmouth, on his 80th birth- 
day, Lieut.-Gen. Thomas Boles, Col. of 
the 48th Madras N.I. He was a cadet of 
1788, and attained the Colonelcy in 1824. 

At Launceston, aged 81, Grace, wife of 
Thomas Pearse, esq. 

At Hill’s Court, Mrs. Hart, relict of 
John Hart, esq. 

Walter Lamble Prettyjohn, esq. of 
Whimpstone, near Modbury. 

At Plymouth, aged 51, George Nason, 
esq. on the half-pay of the 65th Foot. 

At Weston, Helen, fourth dau. of the 
late Thomas Leir, esq. 

April 9. At Exeter, aged 76, James 
Creswell, esq. 

Dorsret.—March 18. At Weymouth, 
aged 51, Mary, relict of Capt. Henry Bea- 
van, of Kington, Herefordshire. 

April 7. Aged 17, Charles, only son of 
the late C. Eldridge, esq. of Dorchester. 

April 10. Aged 81, William Binns, of 
Poole, formerly of Regent-st. London, a 
highly respected member of the Society of 
Friends. 

DurHaM.— March 10. At Wester 
Hall, aged 83, John Smith, esq. 

March 11. At Durham, Mabel, relict 
of Christopher Lonsdale, esq. of Arlow 
Banks, Barnard Castle. 

March 30. At Sunderland, Mary, wife 
James Laing, esq. 

April 10. At Sedgefield, aged 74, Mary, 
eldest dau. of the late Ralph Ord, esq. of 
Sands. 

Essex.—March 25. At Walthamstow, 
aged 67, John Foulger, esq. 

At the house of her son the Rev. T. L. 
Ramsden, East Ham, aged 71, Mary, 
relict of Thomas Ramsden, esq. of the 
College of Physicians. 

March 30. Aged 48, Peter Mallord, jun. 
son of Peter Mallord, esq. of Wood- 
ford. 

April 6. At Southend, from a fall from 
his horse, Comm. Arthur Grant, R.N. 
(1846), inspecting commander of the coast 
guard station, Southend. He passed his 
examination in 1829, was made a Lieut. 
May, 1836, was promoted to the rank of 
Comm. from the Fisgard 42, when in the 
Pacific, and last served afloat as second 
Captain of the Superb 80. 

April 9. At Hawkesley park, Amy- 
Letitia, relict of Barrington Oaldham Pur- 
ris, esq. late of the 14th Bengal Inf. and 
of Porters hall, Essex, and Beccles, Suffolk, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Nath. Colvile,D.D. 

At St. Leonard’s, aged 32, William Alex- 
ander Kortright, esq. third son of Corne- 
lius Kortright, esq. .¥ of Porto Rico. 
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GuLoucester.—March 14. At Clifton, 
aged 59, P. A. Taylor, esq. of Croydon. 

March 17. Laura, infant dau. and on 
the 23d, Mary, wife of the Rev. W. 
Whalley, of Toddington Vicarage, and 
third dau. of the late Rev. J. S. Sawbridge, 
Rector of Welford, Berkshire. 

At Abwell, near Berkeley, aged 63, 
Harriet, wife of Lieut. William Bailey, 
R.N. and dau. of the late W. J. Ellis, 


esq. 

March 19. At Clifton, aged 56, Major 
Geo. Henry Robinson, 34th Bengal N. Inf. 

March 20. At Willsbridge, aged 57, 
William Ford, esq. 

Mary, youngest dau. of William Craven, 
esq. by falling from the St. Vincent’s 
Rocks, at the “‘ Lion’s Point.’’ 

March 23. At Wraxhall lodge, near 
Bristol, Charlotte, eldest surviving dau. of 
the late Anthony Chapman, esq. of Gun- 
ville, Dorset. : 

March 29. At Ashley farm, near Bris- 
tol, Caroline-Jane, relict of Col. Lewis, of 
St. Pierre, Monmouthshire. She was 
the dau. and co-heir of Thomas Dyot Skip 
Bucknall, esq. of Hampton Court, Middx. 
and was the second wife of Col. Lewis. 

March 30. At Cheltenham, Mary-Ann, 
relict of Henry Butlin, esq. 

At Longfords, aged 77, Wm. Playne, esq. 

At Wotton-under-Edge, aged 62, Daniel 
Lloyd, esq. Manager of the National Pro- 
vincial Bank in that town. 

Lately. At'Tewkesbury, Esther, relict 
of J. S. Wardour, esq. of Mitton Lodge, 
and niece of the late W. Phelps, esq. of 
Buckrup House, near Tewkesbury. 


At Leckhampton, aged 81, Jane, relict . 


of George Clarke Forbes, esq. Solicitor- 
Gen. of St. Kitts and of Nevis. 


At the Thrupp, Stroud, aged 71, William 
Clutterbuck Chambers, esq. one of her 
Majesty’s Justices for Gloucestershire. 

April 3. At Bristol, aged 98, Elizabeth, 
relict of Joshua Taylor, and last surviving 
sister of the late William Ariel, esq. 


Hants.—March 14. At Woodcote, 
aged 56, Anne, wife of Col. Coles. 

March 23. At Ventnor, aged 37, George 
W. Nickisson, esq. of the Norfolk-road, 
St. John’s Wood. 

March 24. At Fareham, aged 72, 
Elizabeth- Holdsworth, wife of Joseph Pad- 
don, esq. 

. At Southampton, aged 86, Mary-Ann, 
relict of the Rev. Joseph Hamilton, D.D. 

March 30. At Southampton, aged 76, 
Henrietta, widow of Gen. William Prevost. 

Aged 62, Lieut. John Wildey, R.N. 
(1817) of Portsea. 

April1. AtSouthampton, Mrs. Alfred 
Lewis, dau. of the late Isaac Cooper, esq. 
of Stockwell, Surrey. 

At Southampton, aged 19, John-Henry, 
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eldest son of the late Capt. Mackenzie, of 
Tovil, near Maidstone. 

At the house of his son, the Vicar of 
Kingsclere, aged 85, Thomas Barnes, esq. 
formerly of Lloyd’s, London, and of the 
Crescent, Greenwich. 

April 5. At Brockhurst, near Gosport, 
aged 70, the wife of William Page, esq. 
magistrate of Gosport. 

April9. Atthe residence of her father- 
in-law, Southsea, Eliza, wife of W. C. 
Burgess, esq. Royal Engineer department, 
Grenada. 

Hererorp.—March 28. At Hereford, 
aged 68, George Rodney Purdon, esq. late 
of the 14th Dragoons, second son of the 
late Charles Purdon, esq. of Lisnabin. 

Herts.—Lately. John Baron, esq. of 
Gosmore, Hitchin, a magistrate for the 
county. He was of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1793. 

Huntinepon.—Aprii 9. At Kimbol- 
ton, aged 66, Benedicta, widow of Capt. 
Thomas Gill, R.N. of Brock Hall. 

Kent.—March 12. At Shooter’s-hill, 
aged 95, Nicholas Cheminant, esq. late of 
Deptford. 

March 13. At Deal, aged 96, Mary, 
youngest dau. of the late Admiral John 
Bray. 

March 16. At Dover, Ann, relict of 
Thomas Forster, esq. of Adderstone house, 
Northumberland, Deputy Lieut. 

March 17. At Canterbury, aged 72, 
Edward Scudamore, esq. M.D. one of the 
Physicians of the Kent and Canterbury 
Hospital. 

Mareh 21. At Gravesend, aged 65, 
Evan Smith, esq. of the firm of Fuller and 
Smith, Mill-wall, Poplar. 

March 22. At Faversham, aged 80, 
Frances, eldest dau. of the late John Shep- 
herd, esq. 

March 23. At Chapel-hill-house, Isle 
of Thanet, aged 78, C. D. Hayes, esq. 

At Margate, aged 77, Wm. Cobb, esq. 

March 26. At Deal, aged 78, Edward 
Spencer Curling, Knight of the Nether- 
lands Order of the Lion, and many years 
Consul at Deal for that kingdom. 

Lately. At Rochester, aged 80, Mrs. 
Boys, widow of Col. Boys. 

Aprill. At Sydenham, aged 68, Char- 
lotte-Savery, wife of Ralph Price, esq. 2d 
son of the first Sir *Charles Price, Bart. 
alderman of London. 

April 4. At Canterbury, aged 80, 
Diana, widow of Capt. Pierce Butler, 52nd 
regt. of foot. ‘ 

Aprils. At Ickham, aged 56, George 
Neame, esq. 

At Tenterden, aged 81, Vandeleur Mills, 
esq. formerly Captain in the Kent militia, 
and a great number of years an active 
magistrate, 
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April 6. At Ramsgate, aged 30, Ralph 
Ashton, esq. 

At Tunbridge-wells, aged 56, Anna- 
Maria, eldest surviving dau. of the late 
Thomas Fauquier, esq. of Hampton Court 
Palace. 

April 10, At Ramsgate, aged 33, Henry 
Frederick Hodson, esq. 

LANCASHIRE.—March 10. At Ever- 
ton, aged 72, Anna-Maria, wife of the Ven. 
Jon. Brooks, Archdeacon of Liverpool. 

March 18. At Aughton, in his 29th 
year, William Camden Roberts, the third 
and eldest surviving son of Mr. W. J. 
Roberts. 

March 20. Aged 62, John Worthing- 
ton, esq. of Collier-hill, Hollinwood, near 
Manchester. 

March 26. Aged 51, Mary, wife of 
Hardman Earle, esq. of Allerton-tower. 

March 31. At Halewood-house, aged 
43, Richard Gardner, esq. 

At Liverpool, drowned, whilst attempt- 
ing to land from a steamer, Mr. Lowndes, 
judge of the Liverpool County Court. 

April 2. Aged 32, Anna-Maria, wife of 
Robert Needham Philips, esq. of the Park, 
near Manchester, and daughter of Joseph 
Brooks Yates, esq. of West Dingle, near 
Liverpool. 

April 3. Aged 60, John Holford, esq. 
of Rusholme Hall, near Manchester. 

April 11. At Liverpool, aged 69, Sir 
George Drinkwater, of that town, and of 
Kirby, I. Man. He was the eldest son of 
James Drinkwater, esq. mayor of Liver- 
pool in 1810, and was himself mayor in 
1830, and then knighted on presenting 
an address to King William IV. on his 
accession. He was unmarried. 

LercesterR.—March 19. Killed by a 
fall from his pony, aged 8, Frederick 
Charles, Baron Von Langen, only child of 
the Baron Von Langen, of Ratcliffe Hall. 

March 21. At Grace Dieu Warren, aged 
36, Sophia-Lucy, wife of George Dudley 
Ryder, esq. She was the youngest dau. 
of the late Rev. John Sargent, was mar- 
ried in 1834, and has left several children. 

April 2. At Great Bowden, aged 83, 
Poyntz Owsley Adams, esq. solicitor, 
Market Harborough. 

Lincotn.—April 4. At Norton-place, 
aged 70, Frances Harrison, dau. and co- 
heiress of the late John Harrison, of Nor- 
ton Place, and aunt to Sir Montague J. 
Cholmeley, Bart. M.P. 

MippLesex.—March 16. At Hilling- 
don End, aged 93, Mrs. Elizabeth Grange. 

March 18. At Isleworth, aged 57, 
William Hutchinson, esq. M.D. fourth son 
of the late Capt. Emanuel Hutchinson. 

March 20. At Harrow, aged 38, Julia- 
Georgiana, wife of A. M. Perkins, esq. of 
Regent-sq. 
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March 24. At Yews, Tottenham, aged 
77, James Dean, esq. 

April 4. At Twickenh ‘ 
Fannia, relict of Col. J. W. Mallett, C.B. 

At the Vineyard, Uxbridge, aged 80, 
George Hale, esq. 

NorFro.k.—Mareh 17. At Great Yar- 
mouth, aged 77, Mary, wife of Dawson 
Turner, esq. F.R.S. and F.S.A. She was 
the daughter of Wm. Palgrave, esq. of Col- 
tishall, in Norfolk, and sister to Wm. Pal- 
grave, esq. Collector of His Majesty’s Cus- 
toms in Yarmouth; and was married in 
1796. In the performance of her duty to 
her Maker and her fellow-creatures, she 
was most exemplary; a kind friend, a 
tender mother, and devoted wife. In all 
the learned and elegant pursuits of her 
highly distinguished husband, she was his 
indefatigable helpmate; and he has been 
frequently heard to declare that if he had 
succeeded in attaining any celebrity in 
science, in literature, or the arts, he had 
been mainly indebted for it to her taste 
and judgment, and unwearied perseve- 
rance. Her etchings, and those of her 
accomplished daughters, fill several vo- 
lumes. Her portrait, with those of Mr. 
Dawson Turner and her daughters Lady 
Hooker and Lady Palgrave, forms a family 
group in a picture by T. Phillipps, R.A.; 
and it occurs, we believe, more than once 
among the etchings to which we have 
alluded. 

March 22. At Little Plumstead Hall, 
aged 75, Sophia, widow of Philip Stevens, 
esq. Adm. of the Red Squadron, 

April 1. At Holverston Hall, aged 71, 
George Barham, esq. 

April 2. At Dickleburgh, aged 73, Ro- 
bert Dover, esq. 

April 3. At Great Yarmouth, aged 80, 
Mrs. Mary Killett, sister of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Killett, Vicar of Benninghall. 

April 6. At Reedham, aged 37, Mr. 
William Newall, manager of the Norfolk 
division of the Eastern Counties Railway. 
He had been with the engineer to inspect 
a bridge, which was reported out of repair, 
and was returning on the little express 
engine called the Eagle. Having neg- 
lected to telegraph their approach to the 
station, and fearing a collision with a goods 
train, he imprudently jumped off, when 
his boot caught the ledge of the car and 
threw him under the engine, which 
over him, causing his instant death. His 
loss has occasioned very general regret. 

NorrHampton.—May 2, 1848. At 
Brampton Ash, aged 20, Mary-Ann ; on 
the 7th, aged 18, George William; on the 
22d July last, aged 15, Robert; Aug. 29, 
1849, aged 17, Elizabeth; on Feb. 27, 
1850, aged 14, James, the last surviving 
son ; and March 31, aged 47, Mary Ann, 
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wife of Mr. James Attenborough, and 
mother of the above five children, leaving 
a disconsolate husband and one daughter. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.—March 17. At 
Fenham, the seat of her father, Col. Bell, 
Mildreda-Eliza, wife of Matthew R. Bigge, 
esq. younger son of the late C. W. Bigge, 
esq. of Linden. 

Norrs.—March 8. At Newark, aged 
62, Mrs. Mary Freer, of Hoxton Lodge, 
Colnbrook, Bucks. 

March 15. At Lenton, aged 44, Caro- 
line, dau. of the late Matthew Needham, 
esq. of Lenton. 

March 16. At Worksop, aged 59, Henry 
Owen, esq. 

March 25. At Stanford Parsonage, aged 
77, Lydia-Boughton, relict of Richard 
Samuel Francis Dashwood. 

April 9. At Mansfield, aged 58, Eliza- 
Maria, dau. of the late Rev. William Raw- 
lins, M.A. Rector of Teversal. 

Oxrorp.—March 2. At Banbury, aged 
21, Joseph, eldest son of Joseph Ashby 
Gillett, banker. . 

March 28. Aged 54, Thomas Mallam, 
esq. one of the aldermen and magistrates 
of Oxford. 


April 1, Aged 77, Jane, widow of 


Crews Dudley; esq. solicitor, Oxford. 
April 8. At Witney, aged 36, William, 
second son of John Early, esq. 


SaLop.—March 20. At Coalbrook- 
dale, aged 66, Francis Darby, esq. 

Somerset.—March 8. At Bath, aged 
29, Amy-Georgiana, youngest dau. of the 
late Sam. Whittock, esq. of Hanham Hall, 
and of Barre’s-court, Glouc. 

At Bath, aged 70, Griffith Jones, esq. 
of the Junior United Service Club, and 
Assistant Inspector of Military Hospitals. 

March 14. At Bath, Sarah-Louisa, 
widow of James Cruttwell, esq. 

March 19. At Bath, aged 41, Henry 
Armstrong, esq. late of Southwark. 

March 20. At Taunton, Elizabeth, re- 
lict of Capt. C. Spencer, R.N. 

At Bath, aged 82, Anne-Alethea, relict 
of George Franklyn, esq. of Clifton. 

March 21. At Weston super Mare, 
aged 46, G. Pollard, esq. of Cirencester. 

March 22. At Bath, aged 71, Major 
William Bird Bleamire. 

March 29. Alicia-Maria, wife of the 
Rev. Thomas F. Horsford, of Bath. 

At Bath, Mary, eldest dau. of J. T. 
O’Brien, esq. 

April 4. At Bath, Ann, relcit of Major- 
Gen. John Wells Fast, of the Bengal army, 
who died in 1849. 

At Bath, Sarah, only surviving sister of 
the late Sir Charles Wyndham Burdett, 
Bart. 

April 5. Atthe Manor House, Compton 
Dando, near Keynsham, at an advanced 
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age, Michel Rogers, esq. In early life he 
served in the Northampton and Gloucester 
regiments. His estate of Lota, in the 
county of Cork, of .which he was lord of 
the manor, and various others, devolve 
now to his son, Wm. Kissane Rogers, esq. 

Srarrorp.—March 30. At Stoke- 
upon-Trent, John, eldest son of the late 
W. H. Moreland, esq. of Liverpool. 

Surrey.—WMarch 18. At Croydon, 
Sarah, widow of William Sanders Robin- 
son, esq. 

March 21. At Richmond, aged 68, John 
Lambert, esq. late of Tavistock-sq. 

March 25. Aged 83, Mrs. Day, of 
Marsh-gate, Richmond. 

March 31. Aged 76, James Stevens, 
esq. of Farnham. 

April 2. At Upper Tooting, aged 63, 
Charlotte, wife of Hugh Hamilton Mor- 
timer, esq. 

April &. Miss Elizabeth Russell, of 
Reigate, formerly of Holland House, 
Nutfield. 

Sussex. — March 13. At Middleton 
House, near Lewes, aged 88, Mrs. Maria 
Ward, eldest dau. of the late Ralph Ward, 
esq. of Wimpole-st. London. 

March17. At Brighton, aged 52, Ellen- 
Kezia, widow of Rawson Hart Boddam, 
esq. formerly of the Bengal Civil Service. 

March 20. At Brighton, aged 74, Jane, 
relict of Henry Clements Ellis, esq. of 
Carrickfergus. 

March 22. At Brighton, aged 83, Eli- 
zabeth, relict of William Baillie, esq. one 
of the Commissioners of Stamps. 

At Brighton, aged 46, Thos. Tuck, esq. 

March 23. At Rye, aged 39, Thomas 
Jenner, esq. solicitor. 

March 24. At Brighton, aged 72, of 
apoplexy, William Linton, esq. 

March 30. At Brighton, aged 20, Lt. 
Charles Fleming Steuart, 62d Reg. 

April 3. At Lewes, aged 66, John 
Langford, esq. 

4pril7. At Brighton, Martha, relict 
of the Rev. Edward Green, Rector of 
Burford, Salop. 

Warwick.—Feb. 12. At Prior’s Mar- 
ston, Eliz.-Jane, wife of J. P. Wright, 
esq. only child of Samuel Vanderplank, 
esq. of Long Buckby, Northamptonsh. 

March 6. At John Hardy, esq.’s 
banker, Bridge-street, Stratford-on-Avon, 
aged 75, Miss Sarah Hyatt. 

March 17. At Warwick-road, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, aged 51, Edw. Getley, esq. 

March 18. Aged 86, Charles Weston, 
esq. of Canley. 

At Kenilworth, aged 65, Marian, widow 
of Robert Simpson, esq. of Kenilworth. 

March 22. At Birmingham, aged 93, 
Dorothy, widow of John Webb, esq. 
Proctor. 
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March 28. At Pailton House, aged 72, 
Sarah, relict of Rev. R. B. Podmore. 

WESTMERLAND.—March 25. At Am- 
bleside, aged 46, Charles Herbert White, 
esq. late Capt. 8th Bengal Light Cavalry. 

April4, At Kendal, aged 52, Thompson 
Bindloss, esq. alderman of the borough. 

April 5. At Kendal, aged 86, Ann, 
relict of Arthur Shepherd, esq. of Shaw 
End. 

Witts.—March 22. At Ludwell, aged 
22, Sophia-Holloway, wife of the Rev. 
Edward Hill, Curate of Charlton in Don- 
head St. Mary. 

Lately. Miss Charlotte Nicholas, eldest 
dau. of Robt. Nicholas, esq. of Ashton 
Keynes, formerly M.P. for Cricklade, and 
Chairman of the Board of Excise. 

Worcester.—At Worcester, drowned 
in the Avon, aged 71, William Thorne, 
esq. of Cheltenham. 

April 2. At the Lower Court, Cothe- 
ridge, aged 87, Hannah, relict of George 
Deakin, esq. 

April 12. At Worcester, aged 79, Mary, 
relict of James Wakeman, esq. 

Yorx.—March 19. Cadwallader James 
Smith Dodsworth, fourth son of Sir Chas. 
Dodsworth, Bart. of Thornton Hall and 
Newland Park. 

At Rilston, near Skipton-in-Craven, 


aged 60, Richard Waddilove, esq. 

March 22. At Yarm, aged 68, George 
Hickes, esq. 

March 24, At York, aged 83, John 
Catton, esq. formerly an eminent merchant. 


March 28. At Scarborough, George 
Davies, esq. aged 84, formerly a merchant 
at Gibraltar. 

March 30. At Scarbro’, aged 70, 
Hannah, relict of John Wailes, esq. of 
Rounton Grange, Cleveland. 

Lately. At Scarborough, aged 48, John 
Wormald, esq. of Cookridge Hall, a dis- 
tinguished member of the Melton Hunt. 

April 5. Aged 64, Mr. Joseph Ross, 
of Halifax, uncle to Mr. John Ross Coult- 
hart, of Ashton-under-Lyne, Lancashire, 
banker. Mr. Ross was the youngest son 
of the late John Ross, esq. of Dalton, 
Dumfriesshire, a descendant of the Rosses 
of Halkhead, Renfrewshire, by Margaret, 
his wife, dau. of the late Alexander Glen- 
dinning, esq. of Isle; his surviving bro- 
ther and sisters being, Alexander Ross, 
esq. of Captaintown, stewartry Kirkcud- 
bright ; Agnes, relict of the late Thomas 
Hewitson, esq. of Bolton, Cumberland ; 
Helen, relict of the late William Coult- 
hart, esq. of Coulthart, Wigtownshire, and 
of Collyn, Dumfriesshire ; and Margaret, 
relict of the late William Irving, esq. of 
Keir, Dumfriesshire. Mr. Ross leaves 
issue by his wife Elizabeth, second dau. of 
the late John Beale, esq. of Willington, 
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Derbyshire, four daughters, namely, Anne, 
Mary, Margaret-Glendinning, and Helen- 
Coulthart, a fifth dau. Elizabeth, having 
died so recently as the 7th Feb. last. 

April 6. At the house of James Rus- 
sell, esq. of Heworth Moor, near York, 
aged 20, Thomas, only son of Thomas 
Dykes, esq. of Hull. 

April 7. At Fulford, near York, aged 
27, Ann, relict of T. Storer, esq. of Roth- 
bury. 

Wates.—March 20. At Berth, near 
Ruthin, Thomas Lloyd Fletcher, esq. 
Major of the Royal Flint Militia, third son 
of the late Phillips Lloyd Fletcher, esq. of 
Gwernhaylod. 

March 28. At Bangor, aged 63, Ro- 
bert Crighton,esq.Cashier of the Old Bank. 

March 31. At Coedhelen, near Car- 
narvon, aged 78, Rice Thomas, esq. 

Scortanp.—March 4. Aged 61, Mr. 
James Laidlaw, for more than thirty years 
one of the most extensive sheep-farmers 
in the Highlands, and known also as a 
member of a family on the ‘ Braes of 
Yarrow,’”’ beloved for their virtues- and 
talents, and immortalised by their inti- 
macy with Sir Walter Scott. He was first 
taught his letters by James Hogg, the 
Ettrick Shepherd, who was ten years in 
the service of the father of deceased. 

At Kinnordy, Forfarshire, aged 75, 
Frances, widow of Charles Lyell, esq. of 
Kinnordy ; a memoir of whom was given 
in our January number, p. 90. She was 
the only dau. of Thomas Smith, esq. of 
Maker Hall, Swaledale, and was married 
in 1796. 

March 9. At Aberdeen, aged 58, James 
Hadden, esq. 

March 11. At Edinburgh, Edmund 
Frederick Sheppard, esq. formerly of Ips- 
wich. He was the second son of the Rev. 
Revett Sheppard, Rector of Thwaite in 
Suffolk, who died in 1830, and grandson 
of John Sheppard, esq. of the High House, 
Ash Campsey, Suffolk. 

March 14. At Largs, Arthur-Henry- 
Cave, youngest son of Comm. W. S. Tho- 
mas, R.N. 

March 17. At Glasgow, Margaret, 
youngest dau. of the late James Towers, 
esq. Professor of Midwifery in that Univ. 

March 30. At Lasswade, near Edin- 
burgh, Mary, wife of Charles Hugh James, 
esq. Surgeon of the 3th Reg. of Foot, and 
dau. of Major John Mackenzie, of Hilton 
and Bengal estab. 

April]. At Forres, Eliza-Ann, relict 
of Lieut.-Colonel Louis Grant, of Auchar- 
neck. 

IneELAND.—Feb. 13. At Dublin, Sarah, 
wife of Henry Bowles, esq. and sister to 
the late Sir M. J. Tierney, Bart. 

At Dublin, John Armstrong, eldest son 
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of the late John Deering, esq. Q.C. of 
Derrybrusk, co. Fermanagh. 

Feb. 22. Aged 75, Mr. Thomas Clo- 
ney, of Graigue, co. Kilkenny, better 
known to the public as ‘‘ General Cloney,” 
who in the insurrection of 1798 com- 
manded a brigade of the insurgent army 
in most of their southern engagements, 
and has left behind, in his well-known 
‘¢ Personal Narrative,” an interesting ac- 
count of his adventures ‘‘ by flood and 
field’’ at that eventful period. Since 798 
the rebel chief remained in private life, 
except that he occasionally emerged to 
lead a body of ‘ Graigue hurlers’ at the 
monster gatherings of the ‘* Liberator.’’ 

Feb. 23. At Ballybrack, in his 87th 
year, Maurice O’Connell, esq. Captain in 
the Irish brigade, and nephew of the late 
Baron O’Connell, Chamberlain to the Em- 
peror of Austria. 

Feb. 29. At Rockfort House, co. Do- 
negal, Matilda-Doria, wife of Wm. Ogilby, 
esq. of Liscleen House, co. Tyrone, and 
Hanover Terrace, Regent’s park, dau. of 
the late Marquess di Spineto. 

March 2. Coote Mulloy, esq. D.L. of 
Oak-port, co. Roscommon. He was the 
eldest son of William Mulloy, esq. by 
Frances, youngest dau. of Arthur French, 
esq. M.P. of French Park. 

March 13. At Monellan House, Do- 
negal, Lady Mary Hewitt, wife of the Hon. 
James Hewitt, eldest son of Lord Lifford, 
and sister to the Earl of Gosford. She 
was the eldest dau. of the late Earl, by 
Mary, only dau. of Robert Sparrow, esq. 
was married in 1835, and has left a nu- 
merous family. 

Lately. R. W. Cooper, esq. of Long- 
ford Lodge, Kingstown, and Dunboden 
Park, co. Westmeath, Vice-Commodore 
of the royal St. George’s Yacht Club. He 
once won the Queen’s Cup at Cowes in the 
Eudora, since which he had one of the 
finest cutters afloat, the Vandal, of 107 
tons. He also held high masonic rank. 

At Cavanreagh, near Draperstown, aged 
100, Martha, relict of William Philips, esq. 

April 6. Richard Howard, eldest son 
of the late Wm. Burgess, M.D., M.R.C.S., 
Clonmel. 

Jrersey.—Feb. 17. At St. Helier’s, 
aged 51, Mary, the beloved wife of George 
Dawes, esq. R.N. 

East Inpirs.—Jan. 10. At Calcutta, 
Edward B. Ryan, esq. eldest son of the 
Right Hon. Sir Edward Ryan. 

Jan. 17. At Bombay, Sarah-Louisa, 
wife of Henry Dunne Glasse, esq. 19th 
regt. N.I., and fourth dau. of the late 
Capt. Southey, R.N. of Canterbury. 

Jan. 23. At Calcutta, aged 36, James 
Stewart Blaikie Scott, esq. 

Jan. 27. At Bombay, Thomas Lloyd, 
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Capt. H.M. 10th Hussars, second surviv- 
ing son of John Lloyd, esq. late of Ton- 
bridge Wells. 

Jan. 29. At Barrackpore, aged 22, 
Ensign George Babington Pearson, 44th 
Bengal N. I. third surviving son of H. R. 
Pearson, esq. of Hyde Park-sq. 

Jan. 30. At Ossoor, Walter Eliott 
Lockhart, esq. Civil Service, Madras, third 
son of the late W. Lockhart, esq. of Cleg- 
horn and Borthwickbrae. 

Feb. 5. At Cuddapah, aged 23, Lieut. 
Robert J. M. Elliot, 6th Madras Light 
Cav. youngest son of the late John Elliot, 
esq. of Pimlico Lodge. 

Feb. 14. At Futtyghur, aged 53, Major 
Robert Wroughton, 69th Bengal Inf. late 
Deputy Surveyor General of India. 

Feb. 16. At Wuzeerabad, Lieut. Alex- 
ander Robert Moubray, H.M. 24th Reg. 
fifth and youngest son of Captain Mou- 
bray, of Greenwich Hospital. 

Feb. 17. At Kamptee, aged 23, Lieut. 
James Colebrook Vaughan, 9th Madras 
Inf. youngest son of the late Archdeacon 
Vaughan. 

Feb. 20. At Madras, Louisa-Burton, 
wife of John Scott, esq. M.D. dau. of the 
Rev. John Watson, D.D. Vicar of Den- 
ford, Northamptonshire. 

Feb. 25. Aged 33, Eliza-Maria, wife 


of Alfred Parker, esq. of Calcutta, and 


dau. of Henry Barrow, esq. of Charlton, 
formerly of the Bengal establishment. 

West Inpies.—Jan. 24. At Tobago, 
aged 32, William Alexander Martin, esq. 
youngest and only surviving son of the 
late W. A. Martin, esq. W.S. of Edin- 
burgh. 

Jan. 31. At his son-in-law’s, Francis 
H. Moxsy, esq. Jamaica, aged 77, Francis 
Hill, esq. late of Broxbourne, Herts. 

Feb. 2. At Dominica, Edward Her- 
bert, eldest son of Edward Collins Wood- 
bridge, esq. 

March 1. In Jamaica, Thos. Reynolds, 
esq. third son of the late Wm. Reynolds, 
esq. of Catherine Mount Estate, and Mil- 
ford-house, Hants. 

March 3. In Jamaica, the Hon. Thos. 
James Bernard, Judge of the Court of 
Quarter Sessions for St. Ann’s District, 
and Member of the Council. 

Asroap.—In August last, wrecked on 
his passage from New Zealand to Akaroa, 
Edward Young, esq. surgeon, eldest son 
of the Rev. William Young, late Vicar of 
Layston, Herts. 

Sept. 20. At Sydney, New South 
Wales, Martha, wife of William Hanrott 
Cory, esq. formerly of London, and dau. 
of the late Ambrose Palmer, esq. of Burgh 
Castle, near Yarmouth. 

Oct. 22. At Sydney, aged 26, William 
Brooks King, jun. esq. B.A. younger son 
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of James Bryan King, esq. late of Port- 
land, Jamaica. 

Dec. 6. On the coast of Africa, Wil- 
liam Roberts, Surgeon R.N. of her Ma- 
jesty’s steamer Phoenix, eldest son of Mr. 
Roberts, Gosport. 

Dec. 7. On board H.M.S. Phoenix, 
aged 20, Mr. William Templer, Midship- 
man, second son of John Line Templer, 
esq. of Torrhill, Ivybridge. He had pre- 
viously served three years on the African 
coast in H.M.S. Favourite, and six in the 
service. 

Dec. 14. In South Australia, aged 48, 
John Cotton, esq. third son of the late 
William Cotton, esq.of the Custom House, 
London. 

Dec. 28. At Dawn, Upper Canada, 
aged 42, Philip, youngest son of the late 
Peter Nouaille, esq. of Sevenoaks. 

Dec. 29. At Cradock, Cape of Good 
Hope, whither he had gone for the benefit 
of his health, Anthony Highmore, jun. 
esq. of Hampstead. 

Dec. 30. At San Francisco, Francis, 
son of Sir C. Forbes. 
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Jan. 12. In the Mozambique Channel, 
on board the Earl of Balcarras, from Bom- 
bay, aged 19, J. H. C. Loft, esq. Lieut. 
H.M. 64th Regt. eldest son of the late 
Thomas Capel Loft, esq. 92d Highlanders. 

Jan. 26. At Versailles, aged 71, Ro- 
bert Dundas Boyd, esq. 

Jan, 28. At Naples, aged 18, Stepha- 
na-Fussell, eldest dau. of Charles Bayly, 
esq. late of Frome, Somerset. 

Jan. 29. At Nice, Miss Enfilia Olivia 
Lockhart Macdonald, youngest dau. of 
the late Sir Charles Macdonald Lockhart, 
of Lee, Carnwath, and Largie, Bart. 

Jan. 31. At Smyrna, at the house of 
her brother Charlton Whittall, esq. aged 
48, Miss Whittall. 

Lately. In New South Wales, Mr. 
Wainwright, many years ago known as 
the “ James Weathercock ’’ of the ‘‘ Lon- 
don Magazine,’’ and the story of whose 
extraordinary criminal career has been re- 
cently revived by Sir E. Bulwer Lytton in 
his ‘* Lucretia,’ and by the more matter- 
of-fact revelations of Mr. Justice Talfourd 
in his “ Final Memorials of Charles Lamb.” 





TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 


(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 





Deaths Registered 





Week ending | 
Saturday, | Under 
| 15. 


15 to| 60 and Age not Total. Males. 
60. | upwards. specified. 


| . 


Females. | 





483 
466 | 
388 | 
377 


404 | 
355 | 
293 | 
296 


277 
301 
210 
193 


March 30. | 
April 6. | 
» 18. | 
a ee 


600 
560 
459 
434 


567 
564 
434 
432 


3 1167 | 
2 1124 | 
2 893 | 

a 866 
| 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Apri 23. 


Wheat. Barley. 
s. d, 8s. d. 
42 2 22 4 


Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
8. d. s. d. 8. d. s. d. 
16 6 21 7 22 8 27 0 

PRICE OF HOPS. 

The hop trade is in a quiet state. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Apnrit 26. 
Hay, 2/. 8s. to 37. 10s.—Straw, 1/. ls. to 11. 8s.—Clover, 3/7. 0s. to 4/. 10s. 
SMITHFIELD, Aprit 26. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
Reet 5. ie. 2-28, 4€. to Se. Gd. | Veal..cssecscccceed@ Od. to3e. 8d. 
Matha. ssc 400 5c 0es O80 40,;~-6d.- 1 Borktscnd. coats cece. Sli tordes, Gd. 
Head of Cattle at Market, Aprit 26 :— 
Beasts......... British, 3,658........ Foreign, 326. 
eee fh re a Siivrase on 
CRUE ciccine ae Sear an 55.. 
Mca etacccae. + ee a = 
_ COAL MARKET, Aprit 26. 
Walls Ends, &c. 148. Od. to 17s. 3d. per ton. Other sorts, 12s. 6d. to 15s. 6d. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 39s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 38s, 6d. 


Total, 3,984 
21,090 
ecocce 99 181 
*» 230 


eeeeeeer 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From March 26, to April 25, 1850, both inclusive. 




























































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. if Behconhelt’ s Therm. 
w ciel . ie! a | “— . . Ij 
sail ga é | sage gba 
eo|2 5 ois; o | Weather. ||s°s . sl 3 Weather. 
Asics! 4 84) °2/4 |\22 
a ll A al ce ll ll 
Mar. ° | ° | ° jin. pts!) Apr.| ° | ° | ° iin. pts.| 
26 | 33 | 38 | 32 29, = 2 cloudy, fair || 11 | 5t | 57 | 50 |29, 49 |shwry.cldy.fr. 
27 | 35 | 42 | 33 | ido. do. snow || 12 | 53 | 41 | 47 ; 55 |c-hy.r-hl.trlg. 
28 | 35 | 42 32) * 88 |do: do | 13 | 47 | 47 | 46 | , 82 |\cloudy, rain 
29 | 38 | 44 | 33 30, 08 | fair | 14/46 | 54/47 | , 8& do. fair 
30 | 40 | 50 | 43 (29, 87 | cldy. fair, mm.) 15 | 47 | 54 | 47 | , 38 |do. hvy, shrs. 
31 | 43 | 53/46, 77 do. rain | 16 | 50 | 52 | 49 , 49 |hvy. showers 
A.1| 50 | 56 | 52 | ; 58 | ‘do. fair, rain || 17 | 53 | 59 | 47 | , 72 |fair, cloudy 
2) 58} 59/52) , 24 |Ido. do. 18 | 53 | 61 | 48 | ,93 ldo. do. 
3 | 53 | 57/51 | ; 35 ||frcldy.hy.mn.|| 19 | 53 | 55 | 53| ; 99 |cldy. hy. rain 
4| 53| 55| 57) , 04 |ldo. do. 20 | 55 | 56 | 46 | , 57 |do. fr. do. do. 
5 | 58 | 57| 51), 54 |\do. do. 21 | 53 | 55 48| , 65 |fair, do. do. 
6 | 53 | 57 | 52, 68 |ido. do. 22/49/53 44/ , 89 fair, rain 
7| 55 | 63| 52 , 51 ||do. do. 23 45 | 62| 48 , 95 |do. do. 
8| 56) 61 51, 39 |shwry.cldy.fr.|| 24 46 | 52 | 44 |30, 06 do. do. 
9} 50| 56 48, 37 |lfair, cloudy || 25| 40) 52 46) , 08 /do. do. 
10 | 50' 56 47° 541 ldo. do. | 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
dal¢sie.i¢] eges | | 4 | 
a 8 | $e oa | oo o 2 : e| } 
“2/58/53 5 pa™shese & Ex. Bills, 
3 pe he yn isswmssgsses 3 | 
-| 4 | 9 $5 SAswe sans « | £1000. 
| Ss | Fe) Pa | Sia J | - 
Si a | dy | aoc 2 H |. & 
za Ain |% oa ie Rae eee 
B————_—| 96 |———______ | 86 pm. | 64 66 pm. 
ca 964 ————_ ——_——- ——87 90 pm. 64 67 pm. 
| 965 — —_|—|———_, 90 pm. | 65 67 pm. 
2——" 963 men coed hones "~~ eg 64 67 pm. 
3;———————, 96 ————|—— 105g ——8891 pm. 64 67 pm. 
|r 962 ——-————_——- ——, 90 pm. | 66 68 pm. 
5|— _ 963 |—-— —| 92pm. | 66 69 pm. 
6205 | 95} | 964 | 973 83 ——\—-——| 92 pm. | 67 69 pm. 
8207 | 95 | 964 | 973) 83 ——— 91 94 pm. 70 pm. 
9207 | 954) 964 | 973,—— 268 9194pm. 69 71 pm, 
10206 | 95 | 96 | 974) 83 105} 268 | 9194 pm,| 70 69 pm. 
11/2053, 953 | 96 | 973) 8} ————268 [9194 pm. 71 68 pm. 
12\207 | 952 | 96 | 973) 8} |\———|—91 94 pm. 68 70pm. 
13207 | 95 | 952 | 972 84 nal lao § goa 68 70pm. 
15,206 | 942 95% | 97 | 8} | 94 pm. a 71 pm. 
162063 94% 953 | 962 81 942 ——268 | 92pm. | 68 71 pm. 
17207 | 942 95% | 962 83 943/1053 ——|—_——_| 68 70pm. 
182063 95 | 952 97 | 81 ————266 9295pm. 70 68 pm. 
192073 953 963 973 81 94g-——-——_—_—_—— 68_ 70 pm. 
202073 954 | 964 972 8} ————-—— ————. 70 _ 71 pm. 
222073) 954 | 963 | 973-——-——-——-268 9592pm. 69 71 pm. 
23/2073, 95 | 955 974 8} |\_—————._ 95 pm. | 68 70 pm. 
24207) 954 | 963 | 974 8} ———— — 93 92 pm. 70 68 pm. 


25207 | 953 | 964 | 978 81 94¢— 267 94.93 pm. 68 70 pm. 
962 972 8h ee 92pm. 68 70pm. 
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